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( 2 ) 

of the Indus, where all cultivation depends upon flood or 
percolation from the river, and where, hroadly speaking, the 
floods prevent the growth of any kharif or autumn harvest. 
In paragraph 183 there is a descriptive list of soils, which 
will illustrate their great variety. 

The 13th paragraph contains a striking account of the 
continual shifting of the Indus. In the upper part of the 
Bannu kachi, the change anticipated hy Mr. Thorhura has 
already taken place, for the main stream may now be said to 
he midway. In that part of the kachi which is below the 
junction of the Kurram, the river has within the last year or 
two changed right over from the left to the right bank. 
The result of all these rapid changes is that the kachi, as 
a whole was never in a worse condition : barren wastes of 
sand extend for miles in the place of broad expanses of wheat 
cultivation. 

3. The Financial Commissioner does not think it 
Remarks on the history, Hcccssary to review in any detail the 

population and administra- UCXt f OUr cliaptcrs which glVC an aCCOUllt 

tion of the district. ^j jj^^ history, administration, popula- 

tion and agriculture of the district. He thinks chapter II. 
contains a good and true sketch of the history ; its most 
peculiar feature is the series of clan or tribal immigrations 
resembling ttat of the ten tribes into the Promised Land. 
These are well described by Mr. Thorburn. There are no 
doubt abundant traces of such tribal migrations and 
conquests having occurred in other parts of the Punjab and 
among other races, but here, on this frontier the thing is 
very recent and distinct. The 35th paragraph contains a 
summary of progress since 1861, when Bannu became a 
separate district, which deserves attention. The only unsatis- 
factory point in it is the increase in litigation, and this, in 
the Financial Commissioner's opinion, is mostly due to the 
keen jealous spirit of the people, and to the rise in the value 
of land. It was hoped that the excessive litigation regarding 
land, for which this district, and tahsil Midnwali, in parti- 
cular, have been distinguished, would be brought to an end 
by the settlement, but from inquiries made during a recent 
tour in the District, the Financial Commissioner finds that 
this war in the Courts is still carried on. With regard to 
the Settlement Officer's estimate of the administrative staff 
required for the District, given in paragraph 39 of chapter 
III., it may be remarked that the staff has been increased 
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fully and yet not in excess of its actual power of payment. 
Major Coxe rarely altered Major Nicholson's assessments, 
except taking small enhancements \ihen this seemed possible. 
One-fourth produce was not a high standard for the richer 
lands of the Bannu tahsil which can be rented to tenants for 
two-thirds produce and upwards, but it was high for the 
poorer lands and for tahsils Marwat and Isa KheL Gene- 
rally speaking, it may be said that the Summary Settle- 
ment assessments were high when they were made except 
in the better parts of the Bannu tahsfl. They soon got 
lighter from extension of cultivation in Marwat and I^ 
Khel, but remained high in many villages of Marwat. 
In the Mianwali tahsil cash assessments had been roughly 
made by Mr. Bowring, Assistant Resident, before annexation. 
The first Summary Settlement was made by Mr. Simson 
in 1863-54, and the second by Captains Parsons and 
Smyly in 1860-61. The Bhakkar ilaqua was summarily 
settled by the Deputy Commissioner of Jhelum in 1853-64, 
and by Mr. Cowan in 1863-64 y Mr. Simson was an officer 
of great ability and experience and his assessments were 
generally full but fair. 

14. The first regular settlement operations were com- 
menced in March 1872 ; measurements 
were finished by the end of April 1874 ; 
the next few months were spent in checking and comparing 
the field maps and khasrahs; attestation was commenced in 
the autumn of 1874, and completed in Isa Khel in March. 
1876, in Bannu in September 1876, and in Marwat and 
Mianwali in March 1877 ; and the settlement was completed 
by the end of 1878 ; attestation was concluded in the first 
instance on the spot, and subsequently at selected local 
centres. The dates of submission and of orders on the 
Revenue Rate Reports were as follows : — 



The regular settlement. 



Tahsil. 



Date of sub- 
mission to 
Settlement 
Commissioner. 



Date of sub- 
mission to 
Financial to 
Commissioi^er. 



Date of sub- 
mission to 
Government. 



Date of orders 
by Govern- 
ment. 



Isa Ehel 
Marwat 
Bannu 
Mianwali 



March 1876 
May 1876... 
Septr. 1876 



Novr. 1875... 
July 1876 ... 
October 1876 
June 1877... 



Jany. 1876 
August 1876 
July 1877 .. . 
Deer. 1877... 



March 1876 
October 187G 
August 1877 
January 1878 
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The reports of the detailed village assessments were 
submitted for Isa Khel in June 1877, for Marwat in October 
1877, for Mianwdli in May 1878, and for Bannu in July 
1878. 

15. The instructions quoted by Mr. Thorburn in para- 
ge instructiona for graph 181 and Appendix I (4) are, Mr. 
assessment. Lyall fiuds, those prepared by Mr. 

Melville and submitted to Government with this oflBce 
No. 207 of 8th March 1873 ; these however Vere not 
accepted, and the Government reply. No. 1615 of 3rd 
November 1873, prescribed amended instructions, which 
were duly issued to the Commissioner of Delhi. 

A copy of these instructions ought to have been 
forwarded to the Settlement Commissioner for his opinion 
with this office No. 7055 of 13th October 1874, but by a 
mistake made in this office the instructions sent with that 
letter were those prepared by Mr. Melville and not those 
which Government had approved ; the Officiating Settlement 
Commissioner, Colonel Munro, expressed his concurrence in 
the applicability of the instructions forwarded to him in his 
No. 262 of 8th January 1875. As the mistake was not dis- 
covered, it was supposed that this concurrence referred to the 
Delhi instructions, which were accordingly sanctioned for 
the districts of Mooltan and Muzaffargarh by Secretary to 
Government's No. 338 of 6th March 1875, and forthoseof 
Dora Ismail Khan and Bannu by Secretary to Government's 
No. 502 of 15th March 1875. These orders were communi- 
cated to the Settlement Commissioner in continuation of 
former correspondence, but no fresh copy of the instructions 
was sent, so that the mistake has only now been discovered. 

The instructions, which ought to have issued, were as 
follows : — 

1. The general principle of assessment to be followed 
is that the Government demand for land revenue 
shall not exceed the estimated value of half the 
net produce of an estate^ or, in other words, 
one-half the share of the produce of an estate 
ordinarily receivable by the landlord either in 
money or kind. 

2. In applying this principle in the case of the Bannu 

District, where produce rents prevail, special 
attention should be given by the Settlement 
Officer to produce estimates* 
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I. — Bannu 
II.— Trikha 

[II. — Lohra ,„ 
[V.— Nar 
v.— Lundidak 


YI. — Eastern Waziri 
Thai 

^11. — Western Waziri 
Thai 
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19. Tlie general result of the new assessrmenti is' 
Financial result of the given in the table at para. 193 of the 

Settlement fixtKi revenue. Report, for all that portion of the Dis- 
trict which is under fixed assessment ; as compared witk 
the revenue of the year preceding the new assessments, the 
jama has risen from Rs. 3,33,728, to Rs. 3,58,278,* t. ^.,bj 
Rs. 24,550, or 7 per cent. In the Bannu tahsil the increase 
is 17 per cent., in Midnw^li 13 per cent, and in Isa Ehd 
9 per cent. ; while in Marwat there is a decrease of 9 per 
cent. The demand on account of cesses has risen from 
Rs. 61,862 to Rs. 78,260. 

20. The Settlement Officer notes that the land revenue 
The same.— Fluctuating and grazing assessmcut on the Indus 

'c^'^*""®- sailaba lands amounted to Rs. 89,039 

at the second Summary Settlement and to Rs. 89,293 in 
tlie year pi^ecetling that from which the new assessments 
came into force. In tahsil Isa Khel the result of the applica- 
tion of the sanctioned rates to the areas as found at the 
settlement measurements of 1873-74 would have heen a 
demand of Rs. 27,474, but the actual revenue distributed 
by the Settlement Officer on the basis of the measurements 
of 1876-77 amounted to Rs. 25,245 only, the difference being 
due to river action. In tahsil Midnwali, the assessment on 
the basis of the settlement measurements would have been 
Rs. 74,784, while the actual jamas distributed by the Settle- 
ment Officer amounted to only Rs. 50,671, 



* Note. — There is a difference of Rs. 53 between the fixed jama of Isa Khel tahsil 
as given on page li>8 and as given in Appendix II, The difference is said lo be due to %h% 
lapse of a luati grant or protective lease. 
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Tlie following table shows the financial result of the 
7 system since its introduction : — 
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The financial result then of the new system during 
the last three years has been an average assessment of 
Ks. 64,924, as compared with the former demand of 
Rs. 89,293, or a decrease of 27 per cent. On this subject 
Mr. Steedman., who was deputed to report on the working 
of the fluctuating assessments in the Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan Districts, wrote as follows : — 

" In Isa Khel and MidnwAli change in course of tbo 
river is responsible for the loss. 

" The river channel as mapped at settlement is now a 
bed of sand intersected by a few fordable streams. Hardly 
any new culturable land has as yet formed. The main 
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channel of the Indus is now in tbo Isa Khel tahsil, several 
miles away to the west of the old bed. In fact, at settlement 
the river was cutting away under the high bank of the Thai, 
and now its waters are flowing under the Kirri Khasor and 
Umr Khel range. I was told that the Kurram too had 
done a good deal of mischief last year by depositing its clay 
silt over a large tract of sailab land opposite Isa Khel. 

" In Midnwdli I saw very little culturable land indeed 
that was not under crop, and the change in the course of 
the river fully accounts for the 40 per cent, and 33 per cent, 
decrease in the cultivated area that has resulted during 
the last two years since settlement." 

Mr. Lyall has recently been informed that the returns 
for 1881-82, which have not yet reached this office, show 
an increase on the fluctuating revenue of 1880-81 of Rs. 7,494 
in Midnwdli and of Rs. 4,265 in Isa Khel ; this result 
is attributed in part to the successful construction in the 
spring of 1881 of dams across small branches of the river, 
which throw the flood- water out of the channels on to the 
surrounding lands. On visiting the tract in January 1881, 
Mr. Lyall found that large areas in the kachi were lying 
waste mainly for want of silt to make the sandy soil cultur- 
able, and in part for want of water to enable the higher 
and dryer lands to be ploughed and the seed to germinate. 
He consulted Pandit Sheo Rdm, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, then temporarily in charge of Midnwali, and that 
officer suggusted the remedy, which has already proved to 
some extent effectual. Mr. Udny, the Deputy Commis-i 
sioner, put the Pandit in charge of the operations, and he 
was very successful in inducing the zamlnddrs to combine 
to make the dams in the positions selected. The Financial 
Commissioner hopes and expects that the increase in area 
of cultivation and in revenue which has occurred in 1881-82 
will prove to be the commencement of a prosperous period, 
and that the area of cultivation will go on rising till it 
equals the area given by the Settlement measurements for 
the years previous to the last great changes in the course of 
the river. 

21. In paragraph 194 Mr. Thorburn details the cesses 

now levied, and I am to ask that these 
may bo formally sanctioned in the 
orders passed on the llcport. 
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22. It is of course true, as stated by Mr. Thorbum ia 
Remarks on the weight paragraph 195 of the Report, that the 
of the assessment. Waziris have been very lightly assessed 

at this settlement. This was done purposely ifbr political 
reasons, but it will be seen nevertheless that the previous 
demand on the clans whose cultivation has most extended 
has been largely increased. The Financial Commissioner 
concurs in what Mr. Thorburn says about the manner in 
which the new assessment has been received by the Bhitannis 
and the Bannuchis. The Lohra tract is, the Settlement 
Officer thinks, more highly assessed than any other part of 
the Bannu tahsU, and as to the comparative pitch of the 
assessments he is probably right ; but even here Mr. Lyall 
sees no reason to think that the assessments are not 
decidedly light. The various reasons for a generally lenient 
treatment of the Bannu tahsil were detailed in the Revenue 
Rate Reports and orders thereon. In the Marwat tahsil the 
Settlement Officer holds that, with one exceptioo, the assess- 
ment is no where high, and in the border villages is decidedly 
light : this exception is that of the very sandy tract, where ho 
thinks that the jafnas of the 75 villages to which reductions 
were given are even now severe. The Financial Commis- 
sioner does not think that the jamas of the villages in 
question can properly be called severe ; but he agrees that 
the proprietors of these estates are so poor and live so much 
from hand-to-mouth that in case of failure of the rabi crop 
they will find it difficult to pay the revenue and feed 
themselves without getting into debt ; and no doubt under 
such circumstances suspensions should be readily granted 
to them in years of failure of crop. 

In the Isa Khel and Midnwali tahsils, the Financial 
Commissioner considers the fixed assessment of the lands 
outside the river bed to be, as the Settlement Officer calls it, 
somewhat light, although not particularly so. Mr. Thor- 
burn's remarks as to the assessments on the Bhangi Khels 
are concurred in by the Financial Commissioner. 

The Settlement Officer remarks that he thinks that his 
tendency throughout the district has been to assess the less 
productive estates relatively more heavily than the more 
productive ; the mistake is a common one among Settlement 
Officers, and one which it is difficult for a supervising 
Officer to fully correct or check. 
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23. The rates finally sanctioned Ly letter from Secre- 
iiemarks on the system tary to Government No. 1319, of 9th 
of fluctuating assessment. Qctober 1878, f or the fluctuating assess- 
ments of the sailaha lands in tahslls Isa Khel and MidnwaH 
are stated in paragraph 204 of the Report, and -are, Mr. 
Lyall thinks, fair, neither high nor low. The ordinary rate 
on cultivation will be Re. 1-4 per acre, but for newly thrown 
tip and newly cultivated lands threefifth rates will be taken 
for two years, and three-fifth rates will also be levied on 
lands damaged by kallar or reh. As pointed out by Mr. 
Thorburn in paragraph 203, a fluctuating system of assess- 
ment on these river lands had been introduced some years 
before settlement, having been found absolutely necessary 
by the District Officers: the Settlement Officials merely 
took up the system and rendered it more equal in its opera- 
tion. 

When Sir Henry Davies, as Lieutenant-Governor, 
marched through the country in the year in which settle- 
ment operations commenced, great complaints were made 
of the high assessments in many of these villages. The fact 
was that many of the villages were annually assessed at 
very high rates owing to the system of using in these assess- 
ments the average village rate on cultivation, whatever this 
chanced to be ; and for the same reason other villages were 
annually assessed at very light rates, although no real 
permanent difference of soil existed. This source of inequality 
has now been removed. That it was absolutely necessary 
to maintain in the Indus kachi of Bannu some such system 
of fluctuating assessment as that which was at the begin- 
ning of settlement found to be already in force, Mr. Lyall 
has no doubt ; if he ever had entertained any doubts on the 
subject they wou^ld have been removed by what he saw ou 
his visit to the tract in the beginning of 1881. The same 
sudden and violent change in the course of the river which 
forced the system into existence originally has been occur- 
ring again since settlement; and in spite of the relief afibrded 
by the fluctuating system in proportioning the demand to 
the outturn, Mr. Lyall found that a large number of 
villages had suffered very considerably owing to the diffi- 
culty of gaining from their present reduced areas a sufficient 
subsistence for this population. In some villages from 
which, when Mr. Lyall first knew the country, numbers 
of zaminddrs TTOuId turn out mounted on their mares ; now 
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hardly a horse is to be found, and the cry is that the 
population has diminished by emigration of tenants, and 
that the number of village watchmen must be reduced : 
yet in a few years these same villages will probably be as 
populous as before and the proprietors very well .off. For 
the river, after destroying their lands, has moved away to a 
distance, leaving wide expanses of barren sand, which the 
silt deposit of a few lucky floods may turn into culturable 
soil of the finest quality. The rules for application of the 
system given on page 212 of the Keport are, Mr. Lyall 
thinks, well devised, and he recommends them for sanction. 
As far as he could gather on his visit to the country in 
1881, they were well understood and no objection to them 
was made. The annual assessments are sanctioned by the 
Commissioner, who then forwards to this office an abstract 
statement of the assessment for record, together with the 
detailed statements for inspection and return. 

The abstract statement is copied into a register kept 
to show the working of the system, and the Commissioner 
has been furnished with a key statement in order to facilitate 
his check of the village statements. 

An important misprint in rule (3) on pnge 212 requires 
notice. For " well land will therefore pay at the full 
quarter rate " read " well land will therefore pay at the 
full Ee. 1-4-0 rate." 

24. The remarks ofFered by the Settlement Officer in 
The future working of paragraph 190 as to the future work- 
the Settlement. i^g of the Settlement and the granting 

of suspensions and remissions are generally concurred in by 
Mr. Lyall. In the Bannu tahsil the case of abrasion of its 
bank by the Kurram will be met by reduction of assess- 
ment under the ordinary diluvion rules. Putting this case 
aside, the Settlement Officer anticipates that neither remis- 
sions nor suspensions will be required in Bannu proper, 
except in the case of loss from hail, and, in the Lohra Circle, 
in the case of the failure of the Tochi. As to loss by hail, 
Mr. Lyall thinks that certain remissions on this account 
proposed by the Deputy Commissioner at Mr. Thorburn's 
suggestion, after the new assessments came into force, 
show that Mr. Ihorburn considered that remissions should 
be granted almost as a matter of course for damage of this 
kind. Mr. Lyall does not see why damage by hail should 
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be treated very difEcrently from damaije by bligbt, drougbts 
or other calamity of season ; the matter is one in which 
each ease should be treated on its merits at the discretion 
of the Deputy Commissioner with reference to the amount 
of damage caused. In Bannu the assessments are so light, 
that remissions should, Mr. Lyall thinks, as a general rule 
not be granted for damage by hail except in extreme oases ; 
but proposals for such remissions will require to be sub- 
mitted to this office, where they will be considered on their 
merits. 

These remarks apply to the Isa Khel and Midnwali 
tahslls as well as to the Bannu tahsfl. As to the Marwat 
tahsii, Mr. Lyall remarks that Sir Ilcnry Davies, as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, passed orders on the Settlement Officer's 
proposals in respect to the system on which remissions and 
suspensions should be granted, and Mr. Lyall does not think 
that those orders require any revision. Liberal suspensions 
in bad years, and occasional remissions in case of repeated 
failm'e of crops will no doubt be found necessary, but for 
these no previous rule can be laid down. ^V^ith reference to 
the Settlement Officer's suggestionsas to the course which 
should be followed if the present assessmnnt of what he 
calls the still heavily assessed sandy villages should break 
down, I am to state that Mr. Lyall does not think that 
there is a sufficient chance of this occurring to make it worth 
while to discuss these suggestions at present. The assess- 
ment put on the canal irrigated lands in Isa Khel is, in 
Mr. Lyall's opinion, particularly light. This was done 
intentionally under the idea that much of the land was 
exhausted and that the proprietors' arrangements for 
maintaining the canals were likely to work imperfectly. 
Mr. Lyall is now disposed to think that these ideas were 
exaggerated, and that he himself and the Settlement Officer 
were somewhat misled by the representations of the zamf n- 
ddrs. On these lands no supcnsion or remission ought to 
be necessary, unless in case of stoppage— a great irregularity 
in the irrigation from a canal. In the lands depending 
upon hill streams in both Isa Khel and Mianwdli and in the 
Kaslahdar lands of the latter tahsii suspensions may some- 
times be required. 

25. It does not seem necessary to add anything to 
^ , .... . what Mr. Thorburn writes in paraffranh 

Pates of instalments, - ^- , , i • i. c xi i ^ *• **!'** 

197 on the subject of the dates of the 
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instalments, except that the dates of the rabi instalmentis 
are now the latest in the Province. 

26, Nor do Mr. Thorburn's remarks in paragraph 198 
_ .„ on the assessment of water-mills call for 

Water-mills. i» xi. i.* l • j? 

further notice, except an expression of 
the Financial Commissioner's concurrence in the hope that 
the Deputy Commissioner will be chary of granting per- 
mission for the erection of new mills. 

27. In paragraphs 200, 201 and 202 the Settlement 
Treatment of grazing tax Officer statcs what has bccu douc in the 

and administration of rakhB. matter of demarcating Government 

rakhs in the Midnw&li Thai, and in substituting for a grazing 
tax, levied by enumeration on cattle, a fixed assessment of 
Rs. 3,676 on grazing waste in Midnw&li and a fluctuating 
assessment of Rs. 3-2-0 per 100 acres on grazing waste in 
the villages in the Indus bed, whenever the grazing area 
equals or exceeds the cultivated area. This assessment on 
the land on its grazing aspect is not of the nature of tirni or 
grazing tax, but of land revenue, and is so classed in the 
accounts. Tirni or grazing tax in the Bannu District is 
now levied only on camels in Isa Khel and in the Govern- 
ment rakhs in Midnwdli. The question of the terms on 
which the leases of these rakhs should be sold formed the 
subject of a correspondence ending with letter from Secre- 
tary to Government, No. 805 of 7th April 1879. 

In this correspondence the action of the Settlement 
OflBcer in forming six blocks of waste, and in leasing them 
for Rs. 2,720 in 1878-79 was approved, but his proposal to 
grant to Mian Sultan Ali a long lease of part of the Van 
Bhachran rakh was negatived. The form of lease proposed 
by the Settlement Officer, of which the main provisions are 
noted in Settlement Officer's paragraph 202, was sanctioned, 
and the district authorities were forbidden, with two 
exceptions, to alter the conditions of the leases unless with 
the sanction of the Financial Commissioner; the two excep- 
tions were — 

(1) — the power given in the leases granted by the 
Settlement Officer to the lessees of the Wichmin, 
Bala and Harnoli rakhs to exclude Powindahs ; 

(2)— the power given to the lessee to allow cultiva- 
tion of a single crop. 
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If the Commissioner at any time finds it inezpediflflt| 
to exclude the Powindahs from these two rakhs, or finil 
that the cultivation in the rakhs is injuring the grazing, M 
\rill be at liberty to amend the terms of the leases on theHl 
points. Since this correspondence took place, Mr. Lyall 
had occasion, in connection with complaints made by Shalt| 
pur zamindars as to the tirni arrangements in that distnet, 
to make enquiry as to the rates of tirni fixed in Midnw^v 
the maximum rates at which the lessees may collect fron 
graziers; and he was surprised to find how very light these 
rates are. He thinks, however, that it will be good policyi 
to keep them light, more especially because the blocks or 
rakhs are generally not large in extent, and so grazien 
may require to pay fees in more rakhs than one, and also 
because most of the graziers, who use the rakhs, gratt 
their cattle partly in the rakhs and partly on their own land. 
But although he holds that the rates should be kept light, 
he is not sure that some increase will not be advisable, and 
this it will be open to the Deputy Commissioner and 
Commissioner to propose under the orders above quoted. 

Mr. Thorburn, as he states in the report, sold the lease 
of the rakhs for 1878-79 for Es. 2,720; but in 1879-80 
and 1880-81 the leases fetched Rs. 4,236 and Rs. 4,825. 
While holding that these leases ought not to be sold for 
the utmost they will fetch without regard to the eharaeter 
of the bidder, and that trustworthy men of influence from 
among the cattle-owning classes should be given the 
preference for the position of lessee, Mr. Lyall thinks that 
Mr. Thorburn fixed the prices in 1878-79 too low, and 
sees no reason to think that the subsequent rise has 
heen excessive. From the correspondence already quoted 
it appears that Mr. Thorburn received higher bids for the 
leases, but rejected them as extravagant and due to rivalry. 

28. In chapter IX. Mr. Thorhum gives some account 
The Code of Tribal of the Tribal Code and village ad- 
^«8tom. ministration papers. He shows in 

paragraph 205 how unsettled many of the so-called customs 
are, and what an effect the altered circumstances of the last 
30 years have had upon their development. His remarks 
as to what would have been the effect of the preparation of 
a customary code soon after annexation are of interest as 
pointing to the danger which must always attend the 
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Cjtransition from an unwritten into a written code, lest the 
sh&free development of the future should be injuriously 
tfjjrest rioted. But the Financial Commissioner thinks that they 
■ealso teach a lesson which is somewhat opposed to the view 
I of the Settlement Officer as to the weight which should in 
b: future be given by the courts to the recorded opinions of 
i; the people and the Settlement Offi<^ers as to the shape which 
^ customs now unformed should take in order to be equitable. 
m These opinions, it is evident from what Mr. Thorburn writes, 
r are not entirely the spontaneous expression even of the 
; present sentiments of the people, but have been to some 
extent moulded by the Settlement Officer. They have not 
. undergone the test of actual experience, and it may well 
be that the rules which they attempt to lay down, even if 
thoroughly suitable at present, will not be those most suit* 
able to the conditons of the future. In these cases, there- 
fore, the courts,^ while giving* due Weight to the record as a 
statement of the views of disinterested experts, should 
always remember that it haa no binding force, and that, if 
the surrounding circumstances have since altered, it might 
be most inequitable to give effect to it. 

29. The most noteworthy provisions in the village 
The village administratioa administration papers are the admission 
papers. of the authority of the Deputy Com- 

missioner on good cause being shown to order a redis- 
tribution of the revenue during the terms of settlement, a 
power affirmed in Financial Commissioner's Book Circular 
No. VI. of 1879 ; the restriction on the founding new vil- 
lages in the frontier tahsils without the sanction of the De- 
puty Commissioner; the provisions for the facilitating well 
sinking in the Midnwdli Thai ; the admission that no pro- 
prietor can object to the appropriation of his land on full 
compensation being paid, if required for the excavation 
of a canal or water-course sanctioned by the Deputy 
Commissioner ; the admission of the power of the De- 
puty Commissioner to direct the clearance of tanks, and 
the acknowledgment of the power of the Civil Officer to 
interdict the taking possession of new alluvion until its 
distribution has been properly arranged. This last pro- 
vision, if properly worked, will probably have a very 
beneficial effect, but the Deputy Commissioner should take 
care that undue delay should not be allowed in the disposal 
of such cases. 
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30. The amount of land revenue assigned in the 
Assignments of land re- Bannu District is reported in chapter X. 

▼enue. to be Rs. 40,036, the principal grants 

being those to the Kalabagh Chief, the Khans of Isa Khel, 
Sardad Khan Ghoriwal, and Mir Abas Khan of Bazar. 
Orders on the question of the principle of succession to be 
recognised in the case of the grant to the Isa Khel Khans 
were contained in letter from Secretary to Government, 
No. 1310 of 7th October 1880, and affirmed the restriction 
of the succession to the shades of the land revenue and of 
the alum proceeds to one selected heir of each of the eight 
co-sharers. In one case where a share was already shared 
betireen two heirs, the arrangement is to continue until 
the death of one of the two co-sharers, when the survivor 
is to receive the whole. 

31. Mr. Thorburn's statement in paragraph 213 of 
^ , ^ ,, ^ the terms on which Government sanc- 

Grant of petty mans. .. i ii x i? ax /i 

tioned the grant or petty mans, aggre- 
gating Rs. 326 in favor of 24 institutions, and Rs. 555 
in favor of 56 individuals, is in accordance with the orders 
communicated in Secretary to Government's letter No. 
753 of 4th May 1878. 

32. The terms on which the concession of a reduction 

Reductions of assessment of OUC-sixth of that aSSCSSmeut WaS 

in favor of Sayads and uiuma. granted to the Sayads and Uluma of 
Bannu proper are correctly stated in paragraph 215. The 
final orders fixing the rate of this allowance at the above 
amount in all cases were contained in paragraph 4 of letter 
from Secretary to Government, No. 1637 of 31st August 
1877. The amount of remissions then sanctioned was 
Es. 3,976, that actually granted was Rs. 2,143; the difiFer- 
ence therefore is Rs. 1,832, not Rs. 832 as stated in the 
Report. 

33. The bardt grants referred to in paragraph 216 of 

Barit grants. *^^ ^^Pf ^ ^hould, Mr Lyall thiuks, 

be considered to have been sanctioned 
for the term of settlement, except in cases where sanction 
for a longer term has been definitely given, and to be subject 
to revision at next settlement. As vacancies occur, the Com- 
missioner should have power to fill them up in accordance 
with the general scheme prepared at settlement, under which 
the number of holders will be graduUy reduced to fifteen. 
If he sees reason to depart from this scheme, he should 
refer the question for the orders of Government. 
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34. With reference to the 5 per cent, indm grants 

out of revenue to lambardi&rs in the 
other grants. , Landidak and the two Nar tracts, 

mentioned in paragraph 217 of the Report, it is sufficient 
to note that these were sanctioned for the Bannu tahsfl 
in paragraph 5 of Secretary to Government's No. 1637 of 
31st August 1877, and for the Marwat tahsfl in letter No. 
330 of 16th February 1877, from the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, to the Punjab Government. 

35. In Bannu, as in the Pathdn parts of Dera Ismail 
„ , ^^ ,, , Khan, it was not thought advisable to 

introduce the zaildari and ala lambar- 
ddri systems, and zamind&ri indms were sanctioned in lieu of 
them as follows : in the Bannu tahsils to the value of 
Rs. 900, sanctioned by paragraph 7 of letter from Secretary 
to Government, No. 1637 of 31st August 1877 ; in the Isa 
Khel tahsil to the value of Rs. 600, sanctioned by letter from 
Secretary to Government, No. 967 of 3rd June 1876 ; in 
Marwat tahsfl to the value of Rs. 1,000, (reduced to Rs. 950 
by the transfer of a village to tahsfl Dera Ismail Khan), 
sanctioned by letter from Secretary to Government, No. 
2009^ of 6th December 1876 ; and in Midnwdli tahsil to 
the value of Rs. 1,000, sanctioned by letter from Secretary 
to Government, No. 150 of 28th January 1878. 

The conditions on which these indms are sanctioned are 
correctly stated in the summary at the end of paragraph 
219 of the Report. 

36. The grant of the Wazfri-lungi in^ms, to be held 
---.., ., . on the same conditions as the zamin- 

Wazin-lungi mams. j^-*/ i* i.-i.. 

dan mams, was sanctioned m letter 
from Secretary to Government, No. 2017 of 19th November 
1877, and the distribution of the inS^ms was subsequently 
reported and sanctioned by letter from Secretary to Govern- 
ment, No. 948 of 22nd June 1878. In the case of these 
indms there will be no objection to the Commissioner's 
changing their amounts, or amalgamating them, provided 
that the total amount does not exceed that now sanctioned. 

37. The approval of His Honor the Lieutenant- Gover- 
inimd&g to collect their uor to iustructious issucd by Mr. Lyall 

own iD&ms. that all these small indms should be 

collected by the recipients themselves was communicated 
in letter from Secretary to Government, No. 833 of 20th 
May 1880. 
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38. In paragraph 220 Mr. Thorburn gives a clear 
The lambardari arrange- and coiicise account of the lambarddri 
"*®***'- arrangements made during the settle- 

ment. The arrangement, which exists in 29 per cent, of 
the villages, by which the fees are distributed by fixed 
shares among the headmen, while the proprietors pay 
their revenue through any lambarddr they may choose, is 
at first sight very anomalous ; but it has not yet been 
found necessary or advisable to alter it. If, however, in 
future the system breaks down, or a distribution of the 
revenue payers among the headmen is asked for, the or- 
dinary system can, as the Settlement Officer points out, be 
introduced. Mr. Thorburn, in treating of the question of 
reduction of lambarddrs, remarks that he had to carry out 
Mr. Lyall's conservative policy. The Financial Commissioner 
observes that this policy had the concurrence of the Com- 
missioner of the Division, Colonel Munro. Mr. Thorburn 
was, in Mr. Lyall's opinion, too much infiuenced in his pro- 
posed revisions of the lambarddri arrangements by the 
present apparent fitness and popularity of the men he 
wished to appoint, or whose lambarddrships he wished to 
aggrandise ; and Mr. Lyall had to point out to him that these 
reasons for change were but temporary, and that the heirs 
of these men might be as unfit and unpopular as the men 
he wished to remove, while on the other hand the changes 
would cause great excitement and a keen sense of injury. 

With reference to the Settlement Officer's remarks 
as to the official recognition in some villages of the status 
of warhidar, the Financial Commissioner remarks that he 
was, as Settlement Commissioner, generally opposed to such 
a recognition, and in some cases modified in this respect 
on appeal the Settlement Officer's arrangements. As long 
as the owners prefer to pay tbeir revenue to the lambarddr 
through the warhidar and no embezzlements occur, a 
necessity for interference will not arise ; but the arrange- 
ments should be considered to rest on private agreement^ 
and if any difficulty arises, the position of warhidar will 
probably disappear. 

39. Mr. Lyall, as Pinancial Commissioner, sanctioned 

the Settlement Officer's proposal to 

The patwan arrangements. n j x i x ' / > j * j j.-t 

^ ^ fund the patwaris cess, and grade the 

patwdris, in this office No. 906 of 16th February 1879^ 
remarking that the system was already in force in Midiir 
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w41i, where it had worked well ; was very necessary in Isa 
Khel on account of the fluctuating sailab assessments ; was 
advisable in the Bannu tahsil as if it were not introduced ; 
the rates of pay in the various circles must differ very 
widely from each other ; and was on the whole advisable 
in Marwat, both for general reasons, and in order to keep 
the system uniform throughout the district. Full instruc- 
tions have been issued in this office Book Circular No. I 
of 1881 on the question of the papers to be prepared by 
patwdrfs in connection with the fluctuating assessments of 
the kacha. Under these instructions the number of papers 
to be furnished by the patwdris has been reduced. 

40. Mr. Lyall has examined the village statements 

Tiie viiiaire statement^ referred to in paragraph 223 of the 

Report, and considers that they were 
well and carefully prepared. 

41. Mr. Thorburn in paragraph 227 gives the cost 
^ 4. t^u ,n . 4. ^f til® settlement up to November 

The cost of the settlement. ^.^^^ r^ l^ Ti .-. . 

1878. From the settlement busmess 
return sent in for the year ending 31st March 1879, it 
appears that the total expenditure from Imperial and 
Provincial Services up to that date was Rs. 48,84,775, 
or some Rs. 5,300 more than that noted by the Settlement 
Officer. The cost was no doubt somewhat heavy ; but 
on the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
operations were those of the first regular settlement of a 
frontier district, and that the holdings were generally small. 

42. Mr. Lyall considers that Mr. Thorburn iu 
Tem of settlement recom- paragraph 231 givcs good roasous for 

mended to he 30 years. recommending that the settlement 

should be sanctioned for 30 years. The sanction of Govern- 
ment to the record of rights and to the assessment for 
the term of 30 years is therefore solicited. 

43. In conclusion, Mr. Lyall remarks that Mr. 
. ^ Thorburn took a keen interest in the 

Notice ofoi&cers. i , . i i • ,. 

work, and was anxious to do justice 
between man and man and between different classes. He 
was constantly in camp, and knew well all the principal 
chiefs and village headmen of the district ; and being also 
a quick worker and a good Fashtu and Punjabi linguist, he 
was well informed of all that was going on, and sufficiently 
able to control and guide the proceedings of his subordinate<i^. 
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The Financial Commissioner thinks that Mr. Thorbam 
deserves the thanks of Government for his work and for the 
Report, which is a good one. 

Mr. Lyall considers that Mr. Thorburn was Tery for- 
tunate in getting good subordinates. In his notice of officers 
lie describes very accurately the character, qualifications and 
performances of Munshi Ganga B&m, Extra Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer, and of the Superintendents and some of the 
Deputy Superintendents. Mr. Lyall does not think that he 
praises them too highly. They were all specially selected 
with much care for employment in this settlement. 

Since Mr. Thorburn wrote. Fakir AbduUa has been 
most useful to the Deputy Commissioner as Extra Assistant 
Commissioner of the District. 

Midn Ghuldm Farid, after doing excellent work in 
another settlement, has lately been appointed Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Munshi Harbans Ldl has left settlement work of his 
own accord, and is now a 1st Class Tahsild^r and an approved 
candidate for an Extra Assistant Commissionership. 



I From— p. C, Chan 

Punjab. 
[ To— The Secretary 



Ko. 101 C, <1atea Simla. 24th An^ii°t 1882. 

io, Esqniro, Senior Geerettiry to Pinancinl Commini 
GoTornment, Tiinjab. 



"With reference to the remarks contained in paragraph 
20 of this office No. 77 C.S. of 23rd 

w of BnnuD Settle- 
it Eeport. Jnne, I am directed to report the results 

I the fluctuating assessraenta in the Bannn district for 

3 financial years 1881-82 and 1882-83, as follows :— 



Year. 


Tfthsfl. 


Kh&laa. 


''&.-' 


Total. 


1B81-82 


laaKhel 

Miftuwnli 

Total 

IsnKbe! 

Hulnwiii; 

Total 


19.199 

47,382 


5.291 

480 


23,491 

47,862 




6S,SB0 


B,773 


71,363 


1882-83 


22,345 

64,870 


fi,411 
73 


27,780 
C4,949 




77,221 E,4S4 
1 


82,705 



These figures show that the improvement anticipated 
by the rinancial Commissioner is being obtained. 



FroceedingB of the Hon'ble the Lieatenant-Govenior of the Pnojftb, in the 
Foreign De|>wtinMit, No. 632, dated £8th Aognst 18S4. 

Read — 

The Settlement Report of the Bannn district by Mr. S. S.Thorbam, 
C.S., late Settlement Officer, Btinini, dated 20tU Novcmbei- . 

1878. 

Letter from the Settlement Secretary to Financial Commiiiaioner 
(Mr. J. B. Lyati), No. 77 S. C, dated 23rd June 1882, submitting 
the aboTe i-eport. 

Resolution. — The Bannu district, wliicli since 1861 
has formed the northern boundary of the Derajat Division, 
is bounded on the nortli by the jiigir territory of the 
Khatak Nawab in the Kohat district, the Saghri hills and 
the Sohan river ; on the south by the Dera Ismail Khan 
district ; on the east by the Jlielum and Shahpur districts ; 
and on the west by the hills of the "Wazirs and Bhittannis. 
It contains the three trans-Indus sub-divisiona of Bannu, 
Marwat and Isa Khel, and the cis-Indus tahsil of Miiinwali, 
and its total area is 3,931 square miles. The river Indus, 
which flows through the district, spreads out rapidly on 
debouching from the hills at Kalabagh, until its various 
branches enclose an area 13 miles wide near Isa Khel. 
The low allu^aal lands (known by the name of Kacha) 
through which it flows are subject to great changes from 
the river, which constantly shifts its course and often 
causes much damage to good land. It is joined on its 
right bank by the combined streams of the Kurram and 
the Toclii or Gambila rivers. The Kurram, which enters 
the district just above the cantonment of Edwardcs-abad, 
brings down a rich fertilising silt, which adds much to the 
value of the water taken from it for irrigation. The Isa 
Khel'tahsil ia separated from the other trans-Indus sub- 
divisions by the Maidani Range, and the Salt Range in 
I the Mianwali tahsil divides the country of the Pathans on 
the west from that of the Awans on the east. 



2. Owing to its secluded position, the early history 
of Bannn is fnvcloped in some ohscurity. It appears, 
liowever, that about •'iOO years ago the Bannachis, leaving 
what are now the Darwesh Kliel mountains, displaced the 
two small tribes of Mangala and Haunis, as well as a 
settlement of Khataks, and settled on the banks of tho 
Kurram, where they parcelled out the land among them* 
selves. They have since allowed other persona of mis* 
cellaueous tribes to settle and intermarry with them, and 
have now lost nearly all purity of descent. Some tmi 
centuries later the Niazais, who are Lodis by descent, 
come down fi-om the Suleiman Khel hills, and spread from 
Tank into Marwat. Fifty years afterwards the Mai-wat 
Lohanis, who are also Lodis, drove the Niazais from the 
Marwat plain, and occupied it, and the Niazais spread over 
Isa Khel, and later crossed the Indus and expelled the 
G-hakhars from Jlianwiili. Finally, the Darwesh Khel 
"Wazirs invaded the north-west of Bannn, but the walled 
villages of the Bannuchis prevented them from occupying 
the rich lands near the Kurram. The only other tribo of 
impoi'tance in the district is that of the Awiins, who for 
at least 600 years have held the portion of Mianwali lying 
to the east of the Salt Range, The Bhittanni and Bhangi 
Khel Afghans occupy small tracts of country in JIarwat 
and round Kalabagh ; and the Jats, who were formerly 
graziers in the Kacha and the Miiinwali Thai, only adopted 
a settled life during the Sikh rule. Early in the present 
century the Nawab of Mankera took possession of a great 
part of the district, but was soon after ousted by the Silchs. 

3, The popiilation of the district, which is shown in 
the Settlement Report as 296,-529, amounts, according to 
the later figures of the census of 1881, to 332,577. The 
population per square mile of cultivation according to the 
report is 366 for the whole district, but more than double 
this in the canal-irrigated tracts of the Bannu tahsii. Aa 
in most parts of the province, self -cultivating peasants form 
the large majority of the agriculturists. The number 
of occnpancy-tenants in the Bannu and Marwat tahsils 
is very small ; but in Isa Khel and Mianwali a con- 
siderable number of tenants in the Kacha hold oocu* 



J rights acquired by breakinfr up land foi' cultivation. 
3 district contains every variety of soil, from the rich 
ms of Baiiim Proper to tho sandy soils of Marwat and 
\ Mianwiili Thai, and from tho alluvial lands of the Indus 
3 stony slopes of the hills. The rainfall averages 10 
s throughout the greater part of the country, V>ut the 
I in Bannu Proper and in the Waziri Thai near the high 
tge of hillH amounts to as much as 14 inches. The culti- 
»d area is 5(J6,!>09 acres, of which 11 3,972 acres, or 20 
F cent., are irrigated. The greater part of the u-rigated 
la is in tho Bannu tahsil, and is watered by canals taken 
t of the Kurram, The Settlement lleport contains an 
leresting account of the irrigation cnstoms on the several 
lals, which will xmdoubtedly be of much use to the 
Ecers of the district. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees 
" 'i Mr. Ljall that as long as tho people manage their canals 
the satisfactory manner described in the report, there 
mid be no advantage in placing them under State con- 
1. Provision will, however, be made in the new Canal 
t to enable the officers of Government to intervene in 
matter of the administration of the canals, should 
/ at any time be in danger of falling into disorganization 
k'Teason of disputes among the irrigators. There is very 
le well-irrigation in the district, and such as there is, 
ionfined to the Isa Khel and Miiinwiili tahsils. The 
b that the rainfall amoimts to only 10 inches, and that 
r-fifths of the district arc unprotected by irrigation, 
1" the country extremely liable to severe fluctuations 
sons — a circumstance which should never be lost sight 
\ by the local officers. 

4. The ]iriueipal crops of the district are wheat, 
tliich occupies half the total cultivated area, and gram, 
bajra and barley, which occupy nearly two-fiftlLs more. 
The wheat of the thai and the gram of Marwat are of 
fiuperior quality. Some sugarcane and turmeric are also 
grown in the irrigated lands of Bannu. As a rule, only 
fjnr is made from the former. The Hettlement Officer, who- 
lias written an interesting chapter on the agriculture of the 
district, shows how the people follow a system of rotation 
of crops suitable to each locality. The district as a whole 



^ 



is more than self-supporting ; nod a good deal of gnil 
exported, tlie imports in return consisting principoU 
English and coimtry cloths, tobacco and iron. 

5. The condition of the people generallj may be i 
cribed as prosperous. In the small holdings of Bamia: 
the sandy plains of Marwat there must necessarily be a 
debt ; but a good deal of the debt may be ascribed, aspoiri 
out by the Financial Commissioner, to litigation and 
a rise in the value of land, which now fetches a price n 
ing from 24- to 30 times the land-revenue. Many of 
principal families have no doubt become involved by tijil 
to keep up the old traditions of hospitality, while they OH 
aider it derogatory to handle the plough. Chapter IV. 
the report gives a most iLseful account of the people 
leading families. 

6. The tenures of land and water in this district 
exceedingly complicated ; but Mr. Thorbum's accouirti 
them in Chapters VI. and VII. is clear and exhaustive, « 
will doubtless be of great help in hiture to the courts befflf 
whom disputes regarding these matters are brong-ht. Tl 
KPvh tenure in Marwat is interesting as a survival of! 
primitive form of propei"ty now rarely found in any part 
the world. It is in existence still in thirteen villages orfj 
and the Settlement Otficer shows the term of years for whil 
each ri'sh will last. It seems unlikely that a custom, baet 
upon the exchange of lands long cultivated by those wi 
surrender them, can be maintained for any great length! 
time, although Mr. Thorliurn is now of opinion that it 
not so near extinction as he at first imagined. "With 
settled Government and a rise in the value of land .sevenJl 
must doubtless displace this archaic form of common eniff 
ment, and will probably grow into fixed individual righ 
It is interesting to notice that the report shows what i 
perhaps, the first phase in this transition. According 1 
the present custom in cei'tain Marwat villages where the M 
in its original form has died out, ancestral lands are ^ 
exchanged within the family, the communal system of 
general redistribution amongst all tlie members of ti 
village brotherhood being disused. In the neighbouriii 
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with numerous briJge^ ; and a people wlio were 
and suspicious in 18-jO are now quiet and law- 
abiding. 

9. The method by which Mr. Thorburn evolved his 
revenue rates, and which is exphiined by him in paragrapli 
191 of liis report, has formed the subject of a separate 
correspondence, ending with Mr. Young's letter No. 325, 
dated 24.th March 1882. This method did not meet will 
the approval of t!ie Punjab Government, and will not be 
adopted in other settlemout.s. The points at issue in the 
discussion which took place on the subject were of a techni- 
cal nature, and cannot he conveniently examined in the 
present review, though it should be stated that some mia- 
understanding occurred in the first instance regarding the 
contentions of Mr. 'fhorlrarn and Mr. Lyall. Sir Charles 
Aitchison agrees with the Financial Commissioner that any 
further discussion of the matter is now unnecessary, and it is 
sufficient to note that though the procedure adopted bj 
Mr. Thorburn in framing his revenue rates was disajjproved, 
no 3oubt has been felt at any time regarding the suitableness 
of the assessment derived from those rates. 

10. The general result of the settlement is that the 
land-revenue of that portion of the district where fixed 
assessments have been maintained was raised from 
Rs. 3,33,728 to Rs. 3,68,278, or by 7 per cent. The 
detail by tahsils is as follows : — 









Intreaaeoraeertam. 




Eerenue of year 
before new 


New 




Tallin. 


A^cnt 












h 




Ea. 


Ra. 


Rb. 




Ba-inn 


1,13,G!)7 


1,37,461) 


+ 23,772 


+ 17 


M«rw»t 


1.20.5W 


], 13,418 


-7,035 -ft 


IwKhel 


35,257 


38,591 


+ 1,334 ** 


Miuuw&li 


04,231 


7o,rro 


+ 6,091 ■ +» 



11. The river Indus so constantly shifts its course, 
thereby making waste large areas of fertile land, and ferti- 
lising what was before barren, that it was found impossible to 
maintain fixed assessments in the Kacha. Accordingly a 
system of fluctuating assessments, which was introduced 
into the Mianwdli tahsfl in 1862-64, and formed the first 
instance of such a system in the Punjab, was extended to 
all the Kacha lands at the present settlement. The method 
of assessment, which is extremely simple, is explained by 
the Settlement OflBcer in paragraph 203 of his report, and 
need not be discussed here. The result, as will be seen 
below, has been an immediate sacrifice of some revenue ; 
but it was decided by the Settlement Commissioner and 
Financial Commissioner, with the concurrence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, that this was the only plan which 
would be fair to both the people and the Government, 
and there is no reason to regret its introduction. The 
assessment of this tract in the year before the new system 
came into force was Rs. 89,293. The revenue collected in 
1878-79 and subsequent years has been as follows: — 

Rs. 



1878-79 


71,060 


1879-80 


(50,364 


1880-81 


63,348 


1881-82 


71,353 


1882-83 


82,705 



During several of these years the Kacha tract has 
suffered very severely from changes in the Indus bed ; and 
had not the system of fluctuating assessment been in force, 
it would have been necessary to grant large remissions of 
the land-revenue. It would appear that the anticipations 
of the Financial Commissioner, that a more prosperous 
period is about to return to the Kacha, are likely to prove 
true, and that, whether from the natural set of the river, 
or from the construction of dams for draining the water of 
small branches on to the neighbouring fields — a work 
which has been successfully prosecuted, by the subordinate 
revenue staff of the district under the direction of 
Mr. TJdny — a good deal of fresh land is now being brought 
under the plough. 
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12. The rules to be followed in the all avion and di- 

luvion enquiries in this tract are given 
in paragraph 204 of the Settlement 
Report, and are approved and sanction* 
ed by the Lieutenant-Governor. Tie 
rules are sunple, and should be easily 
worked. Only three rates will be apphed 
in assessing the lands placed under the 
fluctuating system, i*/2., two for culti- 
vation, and a light rate for land fit for 
grazing, as shown in the margin. 

13. The incidence of the revenue on cultivation 
according to the last and present settlements is shown 
below : — 
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It will be seen from this that, owing to the extension 
of cultivation, the incidence of the revenue is now nearly 
4 annas an acre less than at last settlement. The new 
assessment appears to Sir Charles Aitchison to be of a fair 
and moderate character ; and ho trusts that the district 
will maintain its flourishing condition under it. It was 
necessary to tax the border villages and certain privileged' 
classes, such as the Syads and Ulama of Bannu, somewhat 
lightly ; but such concessions are necessary in all frontier 
tracts, and do not in any way argue a high pitch of 



assessment. A reduction of 6 per cent, was given in the 
tahsil of Marwat, which was considered rather overassessed, 
but the revenue has been raised in all the other tahsils. 
It should be noted that the percentages given in the 
Financial Commissioner's review (paragraph 19) appear 
to have been wrongly calculated on the assessments of 
the second summary settlement, instead of on those of 
the year preceding the regular settlement. 

14. The remarks of the Settlement Officer in para- 
graph 196 of the report will be found useful to the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district in the working of 
the new settlement. The revenue being light, there 
should ordinarily be no difficulty in realizing it. The 
observations made by Mr. Lyall regarding the principles 
on which suspensions and remissions should be granted 
(paragraphs 22 and 24) are in the Lieutenant-Governor's 
opinion judicious. No doubt in the dry, unirrigated 
tracts of the district suspensions and perhaps remissions 
will be sometimes necessary, and cases of damage by hail 
must be treated on their merits. In dealing with these 
cases the orders of Sir Henry Davies, which are quoted by 
the Settlement Officer, and the principles which have been 
laid down by the Grovernment of India and by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the reviews of the Revenue 
Administration Reports of the last two vears, should be 
borne in mind. 

15. The statement attached to paragraph 193 of the 
report shows that the rate of the cesses has been increased 
from Rs. 18-9-0 to Rs. 21-13-0 per cent. In the Waziri 
circles the lambarddrs receive an allowance of 10 instead 
of 5 per cent, on the revenue. The patwaris' cess is 
levied at varying rates in the different parts of the district, 
the highest rate being Rs. 5-12-0 per cent., and the lowest 
Rs. 4-0-0 per cent. The cesses peculiar to the district are 
those on irrigation and on water-mills. It is not usual to 
include the malba in the list of cesses, but Mr. Thorburn 
appears to have done so. The malba rate, however, is 
very low, being an average of one per cent, in the greater 
part of the district, and in the Bannu tahsil nothing. 
These cesses are sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
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16. A change lias been made in the dates on whid 
the instalments of land-revenue are to be paid. Those jm\ 
fixed are detailed in the statement which is given in pa» 
graph 197 of the report. These dates tire more fayoin^' 
able to the revenue payers than those formerly in force, anl 
the alteration accords with the orders issued by tin 
Government of India on the recommendations of the Famke 
Commission. The dates of the rabi instalments are now, 
except in tahsil Bannu, the latest in the Punjab. 

17. Among other improvements effected in the new 
settlement are the demarcation of the Government rakh 
in the Mianwtili Thai, the substitution, in place of a gras- 
ing tax by enumeration of cattle, of a fixed assessment on 
grazing waste in Mianwali, and a light fluctuating assess- 
ment on grazing waste in the alluvial lands of the Indus. 
A grazing tax proper (tirni) is now levied only on camels 
in Isa Khel and in the Government rakhs in Mianiwrali. The 
Lieutenant-Governor concurs generally with the remarb 
made by the Financial Commissioner on this subject in 
paragraph 27 of his letter. 

The present area of reserved Government land in the 
Mianwali Thai is 145 square miles. Besides this there 
are or were in the Indus bed four blocks of Government 
forest aggregating 2,772 acres. The proprietary right of 
Government has also been declared in 1,413 acres of 
shisham forest land in the Kacha, as well as in other land 
now submerged by the river; and measures have been 
taken (as described in paragraph 156 of the report) to 
prevent the indiscriminate cutting down of the trees on the 
lands released to the people. * 

18. The Settlement Officer has explained fully in 
Chapter IX. the procedure followed by him in recormng 
the tribal customs. The Lieutenant-Governor entirely 
agrees in the remarks of the Financial Commissioner 
regarding the weight to be attached to the record of so- 
called custom described in paragraph 28 of Mr. Lyall's 
review. So far, however, as Mr. Thorbum's record 
includes well-established customs, it will doubtless be of 
much use to the courts of the district. 
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fl' » 19. A necessary and important part of the work of 
Jj^Iie recent settlement consisted of the investigation and 

s^veoord of all revenue assignments of which the actual 

» extent and value were not altogether satisfactorily known. 

ij All doubtful points connected with this subject have now 
been cleared up, and the total value of assignments in the 

i district is as shown below : — 

Rs. 



Jft^rs ••• •.• ••• ••• ••• 


... 20,960 


OldM&fis 


... 2,091 


New Mdfis 


880 


Marwat Barats ••• 


... 6,200 


Allowances to Tappa Maliks 


... 6,704 


Zaminddri inilins 


... 4,201 


Total 

* 


... 40,036 



The Barat grants, as noted by Mr. Lyall, will be 
considered as sanctioned for the term of settlement, except 
in cases in which a special term has been definitely fixed. 

20. The arrangements for the Appointment of 
lambardars and patwaris have also been placed on a 
satisfactory footing during the recent settlement. The 
Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Financial Commis- 
sioner that radical changes in appointments of headmen 
are to be deprecated, and wholesale reductions or dismissals, 
even if of temporary advantage, produce mischievous 
results in the long run. The patwaris of the district 
have been graded according to fitness, instead of necessa- 
rily receiving the pay of their respective circles, and the 
cess has been funded to allow of their being paid according 
to the new system. It is hoped that when the kaniingo 
staff is strengthened under the new provincial schemd^ 
the Bannu patwaris will be thoroughly supervised, and 
especially that the fluctuating revenue will be assessed 
from year to year on reliable data. 
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21. With rejyard to the special points noticed in 
Mr. Lyall's letter, the Deputy Coimnissioner should take into 
consideration and report on the Settlement OflBcer's remaita 
in paragraph 47 re.^ifardinj^ the insufficiency of pound dues 
in Isa Khel and Mianwali, and on the Financial Commis- 
sioner's observations regarding: the restrictions placed on 
the use of inflated skin^^ by river-side villagers on tie 
Indus. The Deputy Commissioner's attention should also 
be drawn to ]\Ir. Thorbin'n's remarks in paragraph 116 
regarding the care required in working the ** Nagha" 
svstem. 

22. The remarks of the Financial Commissioner in 
paragraph 9 of his letter on the Chichali and Wahai 
schemes will be brought to the notice of the Public "Works 
Department in connection with the provincial scheme of 
famine preventive works, when the report regarding such 
works in the Derajat is submitted by the Commissioner. 
The Lieutenant-(iovernor understands that Abdul Rahim 
Khan has overcome the natural difficulties in the way of 
his second water-course, and that a fair area has been 
irrigated by it duriug the i)ast year. 

23. His Honor observes witli satisfaction that 
Mr. Lyall considered that the village statements were well 
and carefully prepared, and he trusts that the record con- 
tained in them is being duly maintained by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The special attention of Commissioners and 
District Officers has been repeatedly invited to this subject 
of late, and the Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to be 
assured that the orders have not been overlooked in the 
Bannu district. 

24. The settlement operations lasted six and a half 
years, and were carried out at a cost of Rs. 4,84,775, which 
will not be recovered from the increased revenue for 20 
years. It must be remembered, however, that a first 
regular settlement is necessarily more costly than a revised 
settlement ; and making allowance for this and for the 
special circumstances of frontier districts, and the great 
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: difficulty caused by the complexity of tenures in prepar- 
: ing the record of rights, Sir Charles Aitchison sees no 
•■ reason to think that the expenditure was in any respect 
: excessive. 

25. The sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor is 
" herewith accorded to the record of rights, prepared by 

Mr. Thorburn, and the irrigation maps and records which 
■ the Financial Commissioner has propose 1 shall be considered 
• a part of the settlement record (paragraph 9 of the Finan- 
cial Commissioner's letter). Mr. Lyall has recommended 
that the new settlement be sanctioned for 30 years ; and 
in view of tlie reasons given by Mr. Thorburn in para- 
graph 231, which appear to him to be sufficient. His 
Honor is pleased to sanction the settlement for a term of 
30 years, vriili effect from the autumn of 1877, when the 
new assessment of the whole district came into force. 

26. The Lieutenant-Grovernor fully concurs in the 
commendation which Mr. Lyall has bestowed on the 
work of the Settlement Officer, ^[r. Thorburn has carried 
out a difficult settlement with care a] id judgment, and 
his report is well written, interesting, and replete with 
information which will be most useful to the officers of 
the district. The acknowledgments of the Punjab Govern- 
ment are also due to Munslii Ganga R?im, Fakir AbduUa, 
Mian Ghulam Farid, and Munslii Hnrbans Lai for the 
efficient discharge of their duties uiid^r Mr. Thorburn's 
control. 

27. In conclusion, Sir Chaises Aitchison wishes to 
place on record the obligations of the Punjab Government 
to Mr. J. B. Lyall (now Resident of Mysore) for his 
excellent review of this report, and his su])ervision as 
Settlement Commissioner of the whole working of the 
settlement, the successful issue of wliicli is duo in a large 
measure to his able direction and advice, His Honor much 
regrets that so long an interval should have been allowed 
to elapse before final orders were passed on the settlement. 
Measures have, however, been taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar delays in future. 
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LAND EEVENUE SETTLEMENT 



OF TUB 



BANISTU DISTRICT 



CHAPTER I.— Geographical and Physical. 

1. On January 1st 1861 the old Leiah division was broken up, and 

^ _^ .ry the Deraiat division formed with Bannu for its 

Component parts of Bannn. . •'.| j- ^ • j. -n • i xi. rn 

^ ^ most northern district. Previously the Trans- 

Indus portion of the new district comprising the tahsils of Bannu, 
Marwat. and Isa Khel, had belonged to the Dera Ismail Khan district, 
with Edwardes-abad, then.Dalipnagar, as its head-quarters and the Cis- 
Indus portion, consisting of the sub-division of Kdchhi or Mianwali, 
to the old Leiah district. In 1862 Pakhar, a tract lying along the eastern 
base of the Salt Range, and the Mi^nwdli Thai villacres of Hamoli and 
Wichwin were added to Bannu, whilst the eighteen villages of the Nftrpur 
ilaka were taken from it, and annexed to Shahpur. Since then only one 
change of impoilance has been made, viz., in 1875 Mullazai and a strip 
adjoining up to the water-shed of the Bhitanni Range, until then a part of 
Marwat, were transferred to the Dera Ismail Khan district but have been 
settled by me. 

2. The l)ound8ries of the district with those adjoining, as well as 
Boundaries of district with independent Wazirist^n, require to be stated 

stated. precisely, as disputes may arise concerning them ; 

aad on two sides a clear knowledge of what they are, and why they have 
not been more exactly demarcated, is politically important. 

I give the information in the following statement : — 



Direction. 



N. N. W. W. 
and S. W. 
(Banna and 
Marwat tah- 
sHs). 



S. S. W. 



District or 

territory on 

further side of 

line. 



Independent 
Wazirut&n, and 
portion of the 
Bhitanni hills. 



Portion of Mar- 
wat transferred 
to Dera Ismail 
Khan in 1875. 



Specification of 
line. 



Along the base of 
the hills from near 
Lattammar to the 
Kharoba Nala. 



The Bain Pass &. 
water-shed of the 
Bhitanni hiUs as 
far east as the Sigi 
Pass. 



Remabks. 



No exact line has ever been fixed. In 
this settlement it was decided on political 
grounds not to attempt to fix a hard and 
fast line. The country was mapped in the 
Bannu tahsil up to the frontier post roatl, 
and in Marwat somewhat beyond it, viz ., 
up to the 1865 Thakbast limits. Beyond 
such lines only coltiTated plots were 
meaaored. 

See Punjab (Sovemrnent notification 
No. 1974, dated 8th November 1876. The 
bonndary in the hills for the few miles 
between the Kharoba NaH and the Bain 
Pass does not seem to have been fixed. To 
dedde jurisdiction in border cases, I would 
Baggeab the watershed, but in many cases 
it will be advisable perhaps to treat the 
fo<)t of the range on either side as tho 
boundary. 



fi 



t s ) 



l)irection. 



S. 



District or terri- 
tory on further 
side oi line. 



Dera Ismail 
Khan district. 



B» 



N. E. 



N.N.EandN. 



Shahpnr district 
as far north as 
Sakesar ; thence 
the Jhelum dis- 
trict to the Sohan 
river. 

Rawalpindi dis- 
tricU 



Specification 
of line. 



Southern bound- 
■ary line of Pezu 
village ; thence 
road from Pezu to 
Shekh Budin station, 
central road of 
station except a 
short divergence 
in order to make 
the line run through 
the tanks : thence a 
straight line to 
water* shed of the 
Shekh Budin ranges 
along water-shed 
to head of Atak 
I'anidla Nala, thence 
to a point in the 
Khisor range about 
two miles north of 
the upper Kafirkot : 
thence a linencariy 
due south through 
th« Kacha to Wi- 
nota in MiAnwdli : 
thence across the 
Thai nearly due 
east to Wichwin 
Bill a. 

The joint bound- 
ary line of the 
different villages 
concerned. 



Sohan river 



Saghri hills iti 
Kohat district. 



N.W.(Tahsil lUka Khatak 
Isa Khel.) I in Kohdt district 



(l£MABks. 



..k. 



The greater portion of this lie 
except the Thai portion, wtsn? 
accurately fixed until this settk 
ment, when Mr. Tucker and I lai 
down part in concert, and tls 
rest by way of iudicial deciio: 
between Cont^ndi&g villages. 



A fixed line of 
about 28 miles in 
length up the 
Mdlwal Nala to a 
peak called Chattni 
Sar, thence along 
crests & ridges and 
through cultivated 
lands to the Khatak 
Algad or ravine. 



An irregular line 
striking south- 
wards across ridges 
and along water- 
sheds to foot of 
hills north of Eala- 
bagh. 



As to the Kigker parts o! Sake 
hill, it should be noted that Ban 
there only has a triangular p 
surrounded on all sides by i 
Shah pur district, in which is I 
whole of the Sakesar rakhi 

Rawalpindi only Adjoins t! 
district for a frontage of about f 
miles. 

I demarcated the line tn I*ebnu 
1871. But it was not until l 
year (Punjab 'Government let 
No. 1782, dated 11th October 18 
th at it was sanctioned after Capt 
Hastings, Settlement Officer Kol 
and I had jointly made a i 
small modifications in it. Thel 
now fixed is absolute. A prin 
copy of my 1871 report and svX 
quent correspondence is in 
district office. 

This line separates the N»t 
of Khatak's j&gir territory fi 
Bhangi Khel. There were no • 
putes about it. 



.> 



Direction. 



District or terri- 
tory on further 
side of line. 



. \V. Tahsil 
Isa Khel. 



Ilaka Ehatak 
in Kohat dibtrict. 



(Marwatand 
Bannu.) 



Ditto 



( 3 ) 



Specification 
of line. 



The limit of set 
tlement measure 
ments as far south as 
the Mithi^ Khatak 
Nala is generally 
the isa Khel ba e 
of the horse-shoe 
wall of the Maidani 
hills, which look 
down on the Isa 
Khel plain, but the 
real boundary line, 
if demarcated, 
would be the crest 
of that wall orhcdf 
way up* 



Remarks. 



I 



From the Mitha 
Ehatak Nala the 
line crosses the 
range to the Abana 
hamlet in Marwat, 
and thence runs in 
a N. N. W. direc- 
tion through Thai 

lands to near Lattam 

mar. 



During settlement I made several 
attempts to fix a line in conjunc- 
tion with the Ehatak Nawib*8 
agent, bat without success. The 
NaWab claimed the whole Maidani 
Ran ere down to its eastern base, but 
our Khatak & Bhangi Khel villages 
seemed to be in possession to the 
water-shed. Ultimately at Mr.LyaU's 
suggestion the line was left unde- 
marcated, and an entry was made 
that, both Mr. Lyall k. 1 considered 
that should it become necessary to 
fix a line, one midway between the 
foot of the range and its water-shed 
would be the most suitable, and 
that in any case villagers on both 
sides of the line would retain their 
old rights to cut brushwood k grass, 
&c. As this arrangement seemed 
to give satisfaction, and to meet 
the required merits of the ca8e,^we 
thought it inexpedient to do more, 
especially, as the real object of the 
Naw&b appeared to be to indirectly 
revive an extinct claim to Kotki 
and the alum works there. From 
base to crest the rise of the range is 
very abrupt. The intervening space 
excepting about Kotki is uninha- 
bited. The land about Kotki itself 
which is in the throat of the 
Chichali Pass, together with all the 
ground up the pass from which the 
black shale (rol) used in the 
manufactory of alum is procured, 
has been entered as Government 
property. 

The greater part of this line was 
laid down by Deputy Commissioners 
of Kohat and Dera Ismail Khan 
in 1856. 



Thus the boundaries are broadly, north the jagir territory of the Khatak 
ief in the Kohat district, the Sdghri hills, and the Sohdn river, south 
e Dera Ismail Khan district, east the Jhelum and Shahpur districts, 
d west the hills of independent Wazirs and Bhitannis. 

3. The district, as above defined, covers an area of 3,931 square miles, 
. d t h '1 '^^^ between latitudes 32°15 and 33°06, and 

longitudes 70°24 and 72°00, has an extreme 



^^ 



( * ) 



lengtli from north to so«Ui of 58 niilcs, nnd an eitreme breadth from* 
east to west of 94 miles, and is divided into four tali^s as Collows : — 
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4. Ad oS-ehoot of the Salt Range, commonlj spoken of as tha 
Maidani spur, bisects the district into two nearlj 
fle^^"'iSn. "''*'* °°" ^l"*^! valleys, or more correctly hill-enoircled 

plains. To the west of this dividing wete, 
which runs from north to south, and is mainly in the Kohtit district, lie 
the sandy Manvat plain, the green oasis occupied by the Banntichis, the 
Waziri settlements, and some Thai coimtry in the jAgir of the Kbatak 
chief- 
Looking eastwards the eye first rests on the rain-watered clayey np- 
lands of Isa IChel, furrowed by the sandy beds of two large hill torieDb, 
the Chichfili and the Biroch. Those up-lands slope gently down to the 
low-Iyiag alluvial tract known as the Kacha. The eye notes its level 
expanse, its cultivated land, and the dark greenness of its clumps of 
Bhishanj trees, and beyond them the silver brightness of the mighty Indus, 
and sees still further east the MianwSli plain with the Salt Range and the 
Sakesar Hill (4992 feet) in the back ground. Of the two great valleji 
into which the district is thus divided, the western is the finer; becaoWj 
besides containing the highly irrigated and well timbered Bannuchi 

'Measured 182 4-nnmeamred but estimated at 131 = 313. 

t Probably the arei of tbe district in about 40 Bquare miles larger, as in the Buini 
tali°il I only meivBurcd np to the frontier road, and in the Isa Khel tahifl np to the foot 
ot the Haidini rnngc. What area the revenue sarvej nill give I do not know, u tbtit 
■urrej U not jet completed. 
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:=5 country, it is entirely surrounded by mountains, amongst which Pirghal 

^ (11,58:^ feet) and Shiwidhar (10,998 feet), Kafirkot (4004 feet),Gabar(6378 

= feet), and Shekh Budin (4516 feet) are conspicuous, while far away to the 

^ south appears the massive plateau-like crest of the Takht-i-Sulem6n 

- (11,292 feet), and to the north the everlasting snows of the Sufaid Koh 

Range. The eastern valley commands a view of no lofty peaks, and to the 

south merges into an interminable flat Thai country, but it contains some 

charming park-like scenery in the alluvial bed of the Indus. Besides these 

two great valleys two other tracts- reqpire passing mention, the net work 

of hills north of Kdlabdgh, known as Bhangi Khel, and Pakhar,.the tract 

east of the Salt Range received, as already noticed, from Jhelum ia< 

* 1862. 

5. The absen ce of trees, except in parts irrigated from the E6rram • or 
g ^ subject to Indus inundation, the bareness of 

the hills inMnediately surrounding the district,, 
and the dazzling glare of the sun, are serious drawbacks tascenic effect. 
On these grounds Bannu as a district, can hardly be called picturesque. 
Still about sunrise or sunset or in the spring time when the rains have 
been seasonable, or on a cloudy day, there are few parts where one or more 
views would not be described by that comprehensive epithet. And here 
and there beautiful spots are to be found, and charming views to be 
obtained. Thus, nothing can be prettier or more idyllic than the scenery 
in Bannu proper + on a May morning, when every Bannuchi is out 
harvesting. The yellow corn, the green trees, the murmuring water, 
the reapers both men and women ; the white pet-lambs or sheep with 
their tinkling bells in every field, and lastly the abrupt grey hills in the 
back ground, make up as sweet a picture of peace and content as can be 
seen in any country. There are two delicious spots for spring camping 
under the shisham trees in the tiUuvial bed of the Indus. Then if you 
wish to see nature on a grand scale go into the Bhangi Khel hills, or 
ascend either Sakesar or Shekh Budin, and from the first your eyes will 
feast on snowy peaks and wild gloomy glens ; from the second they will 
see views of rare beauty and softness ; and from the third looking east- 
wards they will rest on a strange lifeless picture of weird desolation. 
Gazmg west from Shekh Budin on an August evening after a fall of rain 
you will see the portals of heaven open and close before your eyes, as 
the sun sinks behind the Sulem^n mountains, and the colours of his 
dying glory change and fade away into gloom. Amongst fine views I 
should add too that of the Indus and the eastern valley from a little 
conical hill at Mari, where the "Kalab^h diamonds " (quarter crystals ) 
are found and which is crowned by an old Hindu ruin, also that of a 
dust storm seen from Shekh Budin as it sweeps southwards over the 
Marwat plain. Amongst picturesque spots I may mention Nammal, just 
beyond the Dhak Pass in Midnwdli, also Kdlabdgh and Mari on the 
Indus, and Kotki in the throat of Chichali Pass. 



* Men of Midnw&li mostly know the name Pakhar ; but residents of the Eacha and 
Isa Khel generally speak of the tract and parts beyond as tttradj i, e,, the high country. 

t Here and elsewhere the term " Banna proper" means the canal-irrigated portion 
of the Banna tahsil, 

b3 
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6. The general elevatiou of the plains is between. ©85 feet (new 
Climate. Mianwali station), and 1276 feet (Ed wardes-abaa),| 

hence the temperature would be much the same 
all over the district, did special local causes not afifect it. Thus trees, 
excessive irrigation, aad the close propinquity of the hills all oomhiDe to 
make the climate of Edwanles-abad in the hot wealh.er moist aad 
close, and to nearly equalize the temperature throughout the IweDty- 
four hours. But 32 miles away at Lakki, where there is uo imt^atioD, 
and the country is open and sandy, the days are comparatively hotter, the 
nights cooler, and the atmosphere is very dry. So marked is the contrast 
that a local proverb says : " The day of Bannu, the night of Marwat 
(is best)." In ordinary years punkahs are required from early ia May 
until the end of September, heuce the cool and cold wea^th^r ixiay be said 
to last for seven good months. The hottest time is from the middle oi 
June until the first great fall of rain, which can not be counted ob before 
the end of July. The coldest month is of course Januaory, during the 
whole of which ice can be collected, when, there are no clouds or wini 
Frosts continue until late in February. Thus iu 1876, the first yearm 
which ice was stored in pits, large collections were made between the 
15th and 22nd of February. The most trying, though not the least 
enjoyable, months are, I think, October and November, in >yhich the 
variation of temperature in the tweuty-«four hours is. the greatest. I 
have seen water in a shallaw earthen vessel freeze over night in the 
second week in November, and by 2 p. M. the thermometer in my tent 
go up to between 80° and 90°. During an eleven years * residence in the 
district I have only ouce known suow fall in the plain, viz., in January 
1874, when it fell in Marwat. On the whole, the climate of Bannu must 
be called a trying one, the extremes of heat and cold ajre so great ; and 
for the Englishmau it is particularly so„ because he must reside the 
greater part of the year at Edwardes-abad, the most unhealthy locality 
in the district. 

7. Except in the northern portion of the Bannu tahsi>, the annual 

rain-fall throughout the district is under 10 
inches. Banuu proper and the Waziri Thai 

catch the tail of many a storm, which never reaches further south, and 
thus in the course of the year their imn -fall runs up to about 14 inches. 
The July to September rains are more general than those of any other 
season. They usually come from the south-east or east after the wind has 
blown strongly, and steadily from those quarters for a day or more. In 
the cold weather the rain clouds come mostly from the north or west or 
from between those points, and are very partial and capricious in 
discharging themselves. The southern parts of Marwat seem to get less 
rain than any other portion of the district, except perhaps the Mi^nwali 
Thai. Shekh Budin is too isolated, and the hills connecting it -with the 
Salt Range to the east and the Sulemdn Range to the west are too low 
to offer much attraction to passing storm clouds, which often persistently 
hang about the Gabar mountain, and lofty peaks or ranges south-west of 
it, and after vain attempts to strike across Marwat, sweep southwards 
towards the Takht-i-Sulemdn, or disappear to the west. October and 
•lovember are the most rainless months in the year. In some years not 



Bain-fall. 
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a shower falls between 2.0tk September and Christmas. The most rainy 
months are July, August and January. The latter is certainly the 
cloadiest. In April and Slay occasional thunder storms break on different 
parts of the district, and are frequently accompanied with hail. On the- 
whole the rain-fall must be- characterized as scant and uncertain, and when 
sufficient, it is often unseasonable. Thus between, two and three inches- 
fell in May 1872, and. again in 1877> when none was wanted. 

8* I believe Doctors Verchere and Costello^are the only amateurs, 

who have studied the Geology of this district 
^° ^^^' and of the surroundii^ hills,, and that as yet na 

professional survey has been made. The result of the fcMmeis' labour wiU 
be found in Part II No. 1, A S. Journal 18t>7, Chapters III and.IY. It is- 
sufficient here to note that the hills are generally composed of miocene 
sand stone and conglomerate, with great masses^ of lime-stone cropping 
up through th^m, and that the-soil of both the western, and eastern valleys 
consists of a thick bed of lacustrine clay, now in n^tny places eroded or, 
covered over with detritus from- the hills. Thus, a zone of pebbles and 
gravel from, one ta3 or 4 miles in breadth skirts the bases of most of the 
hills, and, all central and southern Marwat has. now a sandy surface soil. 
Throughout the western valley, and in fact all down the frontier, rounded 
eminences or mounds covered with, broken pottery aiTest the eye. Their 
history is very interesting. I transcribe here^ what Doctor Verchere 
wrote me about them, in 1869^. After telling me that the alluvium of the 
western valley was. still in places upwards of 4^ or 51). feet thick, * and 
that underneath it lay strata of coarse gravel and pebbles he went on to. 
say ; '* at one or two places this alluvium has escaped the erosion which, 
has worn down most of it, and slight eminences are left standing ; 
such is the- eminence on which is. the ruin of Akra.. The erosion has been 
further lessened at Akra by the hillock having been covered by buildings 
from a great antiquity. Two or three similar hillocks exist near the 
foot of the- hills on the west, but they have now worn down to very 
unconspicuous mounds..*' I may add that next to, Akra the most notice- 
able mounds are those at the Tochi Pass Post, and at Islamnagar in. 
Marwat,. and that on both antiquities are sometimes found, 

9. No archaeologist, f professional or araxiteur, has yet visited the 
Antiquities. district, owing to which little has been positively 

ascertainedabout its JVHtiq^iities, of which the best 
known are the Akra mounds lying nine miles south-west of Edwardes- 
abad. Tliere is a picturesque, but rather highly coloured, account of 
them in Edwardes " Year on the Frontier" Volume I, pages 335 to 34:1. 
Those mounds now consist of several rounded eminences, each covered 
witii potsherd-s, stones and rubbish of sorts. The- highest rises abruptly 
about 2-50 feet above the level of the country immediately surrounding 
it, and covers, an area of 33^ acres. No ruins exist on it, and the only 

* When the Edwardes Memorial well was being dug in the cutcherry compound, parts 
of a skeleton, supposed to be that of a man, were exhumed from the gravel stratum under- 
lying the clay at a depth of, I think, 35 or 40 feet below the surface. The bones I am 
sorry to say got mixed up with the gravel, and were removed and lost. 

f In the latter half of December 18Z8 General Cunningham, visited the ruins on the- 
Mari hill, of the upper Kafirkot on the Indus and the village and mounds of Bokhrl« 
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traces of masonry to be found are at the northern end, where tunnelling 
has exposed portions of arches and brick walls. The kiln bricks found 
are all very large. A shaft sunk to about 40 feet by myself in 1868-69 
at the southern extremity of the mound only resulted in the exhumation 
of a few bones. The stratum pierced was clay. This hillock and its 
more insignincant neighbours are gradually but very slowly disappearing, 
thelt materials having been in request for generations past as mauure. 
Judging from the quantities of chips of bone found, the chief mound 
must have been utilized for some long period as a common sepulchre by 
the inhabitants round about. It is the bone-earth (phosphate of lime) 
which makes Akra so valuable to the cultivator. Mr. Egerton, the 
present Lieutenant Governor, when Financial Commissioner, visited the 
mounds, and at his suggestion they were declared Government property. 
The villagers are allowed to excavate as formerly, but are expected to 
bring in antiquities when found. Any taken should be paid for. The 
popular tradition ascribes the earliest occupations of Akra to Hindus, to 
whom succeeded Greeks, Indo-Grecians and Jndo-Scythians. Subse- 
quently Hindus recolonized the place calling it Sat Ram, and remaiDcd 
in possession until Sultau Mahm6d of Qhazni destroyed it and them. 
Coins and other antiquities establish the settlement here of Hindus, and 
of races acquainted with Greek art, also of Muhammadans in later times. 
Thus four years ago, when in camp at Akra, a villager brought mean 
inscribed stone he had turned up, when ploughing below the chief 
mound. It is now in the Lahore museum, but has disintegrated from 
exposure to the air. AH that General Cunningham and the Sanskrit 
Professor at St. Petersburgh could pronounce about it was, that the 
inscription was in ancient Sanskrit, and had it been better preserved 
and more perfect, it " would have been invaluable." Again small 
moulded Budhist (?) images are constantly laid bare here after rain. 
The coins found are mostly copper and of many sorts. The most valuable 
antiquities are small cut cormelians and agates, apparently the 
stones of Greek signet rings. I have seen the following figures beautifully 
engraved on some of them, a helmeted head, a horse, a hull, two 
cocks &c. They are clearly of Greek design. A small mound similar 
to those at Akra exists at IsWmnagar, and another at the Tochi out- 
post. There are a few others, but their size is very insignifieaat. 

Passing now to the Isa Khel parganah we have in the Khisor Range 
(Battah Roh) about ten miles due south of Isa Khel town a stupendous 
Hindu ruin locally termed "Kfifirkot," which, together with the greater 
part of the range, a settlement boundary decision has included within the 
Dera Ismail Khan district. It would therefore be beyond my province to 
describe it. I have mentioned it because if the Kurram is fordable, it is 
easiest visitable from Isa Khel. 

Now crossing the Indus into Mianwali we have at Mari a picturesque 
Hindu ruin crowning the Gypsum hill there, on which the *'KfilablLgh 
diamonds " are found. Its centre building now serves as a Hindu temple 
The ruins themselves have once been extensive, but compared to those of 
the Khisor " Kafirkot " are insignificant. The above together with two 
centry-box-like buildings, I suppose to be dolmens, near Nammal, and 
several massive looking tombs (?) constructed of large blocks of dressed. 
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stone, in the Salt Range comprise all the antiquities above ground in the 
district. There can be no doubt many remain concealed beneath our feet 
which accident alone will reveal. Thus the encroachments of the Indus, 
and even of the Kurram near Isa Khel, often expose portions of ancient 
masonry arches and wells. 

At Midnwdli itself and Rokhri, when the old high bank of the river 
had been undermined and fallen, fragments of masonry have been exposed, 
amongst which numerous life-sized moulded heads were found. 

In 1868, Mr. Priestley, Assistant Commissioner, sent several of these 
to the Lahore museum, where they now are. The only other antiquity 
worth mentioning is a monster bduli at Vdn Bhachrdn said to have been 
built by order of Sher Shah. It is in very good preservation, and is 
similar to those in the Shahpur district. 

10. When I come to the paragraphs on assessments, which will be 

treated of in the chapter headed " Fiscal," I 

tains.^"'*^ ^^''*''''''' ^''''''" s^a^l ^^""^ something to say about each of the 

cultivated tracts, and therefq;re confine myself 
in this and the next five paras, to describing the mountains, rivers, and 
other physical and special features of the district most worthy of notice. 

I begin with the mountains, and would premise that natives seem to 
have no one comprehensive name for a range of hills, hence I shall here 
refer to each by what is its best known or most appropriate designation 
It would be aimless to give all the names, they are so many, but where 
useful, I shall note the most common. 

Waziri Hills. — The wall of mountains collectively termed theWaziri 
Hills, which bound the district on the west, is independent Waziristdn. 
The highest is the Gabar (6378 feet). It is the natural sanitarium of the 
district, and though its summit is only about 30 miles south-west of 
Edwardes-abad, it was never visited by an Englishman, until Captain 
St. Barbe Browne, 3rd Punjab Cav.alry, ascended it in May last.* 

Bhitanni Range, — A little south of the Gabar the Suleman Range 
throws out towards Shekh Budin a low spur of crumbling sand stone hills, 
known as the Bhitanni Range. It is held by independent Bhitannis 
as far south as the Kharoba torrent, whence it is in British territory, the 
water-shed from the Bain Pass east-wards forming the boundary between 
the Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu districts. This Bhitanni Range comes 
to an end at the Pezii Pass. Immediately to its east rises the Shekh Budin 
mountain, which will be presently described. 

* As the Gabar may some day be a sanitarium, and all information about it is useful, I 
here give some extract from a letter Captain Browne wrote me, describing his adventurous 
trip. 

***** Yes, I succeeded in getting to the top of the Great Gubbur. The small Gubbur 
and the Great Gubbur were originally in one range ; although they are now divided by an 
immense impassable chasm fully 3000 feet deep with pefectly straight scarped sides. On 
the top of the small Gubbur is a zyaratj a mere circle of stones, and a rude hut thatched with 
branches in a very rough way. They take up the only level ground there is on the top ; 
in fact the small Gubbur is simply a knife edge with 3 other knife edges running from it 

* # *, There is no water on the top or anywhere near the top ; there are no trees on it ; 

♦ * *. The best road to it runs through Kooie of the Wazfrs, and up the Spto Algad ,* but 
beyond a nice view there is nothing to be got there. Rie Great Gubbur is ft rery different 
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SfieJth Budin Rangd — From SUekh Budm, a low spur nms east-north-^ 
east as far as the Karrum. at the Tarig Darra, and except towards its eastern 
extremity serves to. separote this district from that of Dera Ismail Khan. 
Xdke thje Bhitanni Rfmge tliis Shekh Budin. Range is mostly, composed o£ 
soft sand stone, and is rapidly disintegrating. No.doujbt m.uch.of the sandy, 
surface soil of southern Marvyat has been formed by denuadation from 
tbis and other neighbouring ranges. Of its several naaies the best 
knowa amongst U3 is the Shekh. Budiix or Marwat Range, and amont^ 
natives Shm Ghar or Sabz Rahw 

Maiddnt Range. — Fron> T^ng Darra north-wai'ds nms the spur or 
range already mentioned in para. 4 as dividing the district into^two prettr 
equal halves. As far as. the Mitha Khatak torrent th^se hills are very lowj 
and entirely in this district, their water-shed separating the Marvrat froia 
thelsa Khel tahsil. North of the Mitha Khatak torrent this spur rises to att 
average height of over 2.000, feet above the level of the plain, and^breaks into 
two chief ridges, the easternone of which separates Isa Khel from Khatak 
country, and trending in a north-east direction, curves round tO: K^laba«yh, 
The whole spur has numerous names^ the best known of which are Sie 
Khatak or the Maidani Pahar \ the latter from the hamlet and vallev of 
Maiddn, near its cenjfcre and; highest poijot (4256 feet). The eastern, face 
of this range forms a bold and almost impracticable scarpment of cliflfs. 
Thin beds, of lignite and black shab (rol), from which l^tteu alum is- 
xnanufactured>. or© found throughout the range. 

Bhmgi Khet. — Abave K^labfigh are the Bliangi Kliel hills, a wild 
stony couiatry of parallel ridges and deep gullies,, with heco and. there^ 
small cultujcable glens between.. 

Salt Rouiige. — From opposite the locally famous Danglcot hill is 
Bhangi Khel about six nxiles up the Indus, from Kdlabdgli, tha^t portion of 
the Salt Range which ex.tends from the Indus to the Sakesar hill, may 
be said to commence. It separates, the Awans from the Pathans of 
Mifewali, contains some fairly good grazing and uridl (mountain sheeu) 
shooting grounds, and in the hollows and glens patches, of cultiyaAijon are^ 
to be met with.. 



mountain. It iB a tong ridge some T or 8 miles long> very grassy and not by any means 
steep at the top, with lots of level places on the east side fit for bungalows, — in fact lookiuff 
as if they had been artificially prepared. There are some olive trees on the top, but down 
in the dells are plenty of trees. Water is to be found all the year round in a stream which 
Tuns out of the side of the mountain. The average height is 6500 feet. I.t is very eaey 
of access ; it is only 30 miles from Bunnu to the top, viz^'.^- 

Bannu to Jane Khel 15 miles.. 

Jane Khel along frontier road to south ... 6 „ 

From frontier road to foot of hills .. ... 3 „ 

From mouth of Saroba Algad to head of hills. . . 3 „. 

From head of Saroba Algad to top of Gubbur 3 „ ' 

I rode with ease to the head of the Tanda. Saroba Algad, and only had to walk Z. milea 
up the hill. The path up the hill was by no means steep, and could easily be made ride- 
able. I went up to top of the little Gubbur twice, and passed a night on the top of it. I 
went up to the top of the great Gubbur also twice, and passed three nights in the Tanda 
Saroba Algad below it, I found the Bathanees very civil * * *. I think it woald be a splen- 
did place f 01 a sanitarium, being so very accessible, and is near and having water so high 
up. There are no villages anywhore on the top, though there are a few in the darrabs on 
the east side down below. It is perfectly uninhabited, excspt that the Mahsooda occa8iQii«> 
•lly nee it as a road towards Daur when they go for plunder," * * * 
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1 1 . The two exIstiBg sanitaria of the district remain to be described. 
Qv, , , ^„ ,, Shekh Budin * (4516 feet) or astbe natives call 

It gkundy i. e., ^ the kill ; rises abruptly from the 
soutb-wei^t end of the Shekh Budin Range, and owes the preservation 
of its original eminence to its being capped with a great mass of 
imperisl>able limestone. This mountain is on the extreme south of the 
district, lind its top is 64 miles by ?oad from Edwardes-abad. Its summit^ 
which is now botn crowned and crowded with 15 bungalows, besides 
xnany other buildings, has beea a hot weather retreat for Europeans 
from Dera Ismail Khan and Edwardes->abad almost since annexation. 
A fiist class road runs from Pezii up to the station, and a made pathway,, 
practicable for horses and laden oxen and donkeys,, leads dircetly to and 
from the village of Khairii Khel Sarga, and is much U3ed by natives and 
active Englishmen. The hill itself is, bare and ugly, and the amount of 
available space included within the limits of the station is very small. 
Besides grass, which in good years, notwithstanding the shallowness of 
the gravelly soil, is abundant, K-ttle else grows on the hill. A few stunted 
wild olives and some pliuld, acacias and dwarf palms are to be seen 
amongst the rocks and in sheltered nooks. As a sanitarium Shekh Budin 
is salubrious, but from the middle of June until the July or August 
rains come, the heat during the day is very great, the thermometer often 
ranging between 8S° and &3° inside a bongalaw. During the summer a 
steady breeze usually springs up about 10 A. M., and blows from the 
$outh nearly all day long. Tbie, in conjunction with the dryness of the 
atmosphere, makes the heat lesa perceptible than it otherwise would be. 
In June and July a punkah is however aJmo&t a necessity during the 
three or four weeks of greatest heat. The chief want of the station i» 
water, there being no springs on the hill at all. Six large masonry tanks 
now partially obviate this want, but every third or fourth year the stored 
water is expended before the supply is replenished by rain, and the 
residents are for several weeks put to great expense in consequence, and 
the Marwat and Pani^la villagers to great inconvenience. Though the 
tanks catch much of the drainage from the bungalows and other build- 
ings, and their water must therefore be far from pure, no evil conse- 
quences have yet resulted. Doctor Verchere published an account of 
the sanitarium in the supplement to the Punjab Oazette, dated 11th 
February 18C5, which may be advantageously consulted. As a summer 
head-quarters for the Deputy Commissioner of Bannu, Shekh Budin is 
quite as accessible and convenient as Edwardes-abad for residents rf 
any tahsil except that of Bannu, but whenever water is ?caice, the 
people leel it a hardship going up there. 

1 2. The Cis Jndus sanitarium is Sakesar, (4992 feet) at the extreme 
.^ east of the district. Of the actual summit this 

district only possesses a small portion, all the 
rest being within the Shahpur district, Sakesar is a charming hill, and, 
unlike Shekh Budin, has plenty of apace and generally plenty of water 
derived from springs, tanks and one well near its summit. It is very 

* So called from ^hekli Bab^-ud-din, the paint Trhose shrine dominates the top of 
the hill. 
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grayss, and can boast of a number of small trees and shrubs. The climate 
resembles that of Sliekh Budiu, but is not so dry, and is perhaps a 
trifle cooler. Sakesar is the summer head-quarters of the Assistant 
Commissioner, when there is one in charge of the Mianwali sub-division. 
His bungalow owing to late aaditions is now a handsome roomy building. 
Unfortunately it is situated about 600 feet below the top of the hill, and 
about 300 feet below the shoulder on which the Shahpur station is built, 
hence the position is rather hotter and more isolated than it need have 
been. The well and .<?everal spriugs are, however, close by. An account 
of the hill will be found in the Punjab Kecord for April 1867, pages 23 
to 30, Part Miscellaneous. 

13. Piercing the Salt Range immediately above K^Iabdgh through 

^ .^ ^ , a narrow channel of its own boring, the Indus 

The Indus and its bed. . xi • i* i. • i. in i • ji . • 

enters this district, and flows placidly on with 

a fall of about one foot to the mile in a southerly direction for the next 

forty miles of its course. Freed from its mountain barriers, it rapidly 

spreadsout in the plain until its bed from bank to bank attains^ a few miles 

above Isa Khel, a maximum width of nearly thirteen miles. Within this 

bed are a net-woik of shifting channels, in one or other of which the 

main stream rolls on. About 4«0 years ago the great body of the Indus 

flowed on the Isa Khel side, but yet sufBciently far from the high bank to 

leave between a strip of rich alluvial soil, varying from half a mile to two 

miles in width. By degrees the river encroached on this strip, until shortly 

after annexation the whole fertile zone had been submerged. About 

1856 a change of course commenced, but was so gradual at first as almost 

to escape notice. Still the main stream was reverting to an old channel 

on the Midnwiili side, and between 1863 and 1864 the process was 

completed. Hardly then was the important fact that a great river had 

capriciously shifted its bed about 8 miles eastwards fully realized by the 

district officials. In proof of this I may mention that the district record 

room contains at least one file in which the learned judge gravely laid 

down that the main channel of the Indus was a hadd-i-sikandar or 

permanent boundary, whilst at the time the said immutable boundary had 

gone miles away from the contending villages. The cause of the reversion 

is popularly ascribed to the cutting in 1856 of a short canal below Kdlab^h 

to connect an old and almost dry channel on the Midnw^li side with the 

Indus. This diverted some water, and on the 26th of August of the 

foUowipg year came down a tremendous flood, which converted this small 

cut into a broad deep channel. From 1864 to 1873 the Indus kept 

hugging its left bank closer and closer, engulfing village after village in its 

bed, and even undermining its old high bank and eroding the old villages 

which had crowned it for over one hundred years. Thus Pakki, Mochh, 

Rokhri, Shahbaz Khel, Yard Khel, Mi&nwdli (including part of the civil 

station) Ballii Khel, Kiindi and Pipldn have partly or wholly been destroyed. 

But since 1873 the river has relaxed its pressure on its left bank, and has 

taken a central set against villages whose lands had been hitherto left 

untouched, and were conseqently the richest and best in its bed. Already 

about 25,000 acres of cultivated land have suffered diluvion. At the 

same time some of the channels on the Isa Khel side are again becoming 

wider, and their volume of water seems year by year to be increasing. 
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That the Indus is ever shifting its channels from side to side of its 
capacious bed is a fact ; but why it does so, is very puzzling. Should its 
main stream a few years hence run midway between its banks, as seems 
not unlikely, the course will be a new one, and one which will destroy 
he oldest and best cultivated lands and shisham blocks in its bed. 

14. The Kurram rises in the southern slopes of the Sufedkoh, and 

^, ^ . ^ alter traversing the countries of the Tori and 

The Kniram river. _, i x -i r c j* -i xi 

Uangash tribes, forms lor a few miles the 

western boundary of the Koh^t district, then rushes through mountains 

held by Kabul Khel and Darwesh Khel Wazirs, and finally debouches into 

British territory about five miles north-west of Edwardes-abad. For the 

first ten milesof its course through this district its bed is filled with stones 

and boulders, its stiff clay banks rise abruptly on either side to a height 

of from 10 to 30 feet, and its width from bank to bank varies from 

a quarter to three quarters of a mile. Below the point where the stony 

bed merges into one of clay and sand, the width increases, and the banks 

are less precipitous and composed of less cohesive materials. In places 

long stretches of marsh and swampy ground lie between the flowing 

stream and the uplands on either side. Such ground is not unsuited as 

pastureland for cattle, especially buffaloes, and in places produces enormous 

quantities of reeds, which are higliJy prized for thatching purposes. 

After traversing the tahsils of Bannu and Marwat in a south-easterly 

direction, the Kurram breaks through some low sandstone hills at a point 

called Tang Darra (narrow pass), and empties itself into a branch streiam 

of the Indus by numerous channels a few miles farther eastward. In 

its diagonal course of about 60 miles through the district the Kurram falls 

fully 700 feet. Its pace is consequently very rapid. Except in the 

winter and early spring months its water is always surcharged with a 

rich fertilizing silt, drawn down from an immense catchment area of 

hills and valleys. This river is therefore of the highest value as an 

. rrigator, and is extensively used as such both in the hills and in this 

district. It is subject to sudden and prolonged rises, and, as it is no 

where yet bridged, crossing it is sometimes impossible for several days at 

a time. In April last the 4:th Punjab Infantry were detained on its 

left bank within a mile of cantonments for a whole week. The bottom, 

too, being very treacherous, except where it is stony, renders its passage 

by camels at Tang Darra and Daddiwala always more or less risky. The 

unwary beast which wanders afoot or two aside from the beaten tnick 

is sure to be embogged. The Tang Darra crossing is that generally 

used except between June and September, when the only tolerably 

safe and practicable ford for laden camels is that opposite cantonments. 

A bridge at this point is the greatest commercial and military want 

of the district, but as I understand it would cost not less than two 

lakhs of rupees, I presume there is little prospect of one being made 

for many years to come. 

15. The only other perennial stream in the district containing 

The Tochi or Gambila. ^^^® *^^^ * driblet of water, is the Tochi. It 

emerges from the hills about six miles south 
of the point of entrance of the Kurram, and runs nearly parallel to that 



r. 
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stream for some distance, but fiaally joins it three miles Ibelow Lakki! 
In the hills and within the limits of the B.innu tahsil the stream 
is locally termed Tochi, but once it enters the Marwat country, Gambila. 
Compared to the Kurram it is a small mountain brooki its flood lastiQi^ 
seldom more* than twelve hours after the cessation of rain in the hills, 
whilst tliose in the Kurram last for several days. As an irrio-ator it 
is of more Value to the independent inhabitants of the Dawar vallev, 
than to our fellow subjects in this district. The Bakka Kliel Wazirs, 
and Miri and Barak^ai Bannuchis depend on it for the irrio-ation of 
a large portion of their lands. In five years out of six the supply, 
though never superabundant, is sufficient, but occasionally when no 
rain falls in the hills in the spring and early summer months, it fails, 
and the rabi crops are burnt up. Its bed is generally narrow with steep 
precipitous banks on either side. Two miles east of the village of Hawed 
it is joined by a hill torrent known as far as the Akra mounds as tbe 
Wuch Barn, but thence as the Lohra. At the point where the chancre of 
name takes place are numerous springs, owing to which and the discharf^e 
of spill from the Kachkot canal into its bed, the Tochi may be called^a 
perennial stream. 



CHAPTER II.— Historical. 

IG. Within historical times Bannu has never been a theatre for 
Historical iasigaificance great events, nor have its inhabitants overplayed 
of Bannu. a conspicuous part in Indian history. The 

secret of its insignificance was this. It lies off all the great caravan routes 
between Hindustan and Kabul. True, the valley has been occasionally 
traversed by conquering armies from the west, and Masson, and 
I belive others, have written of it as being a ** highway " between India 
and Kabul. But in point of fact such armies first debouched upon 
what is now British territory either by the Khybar or the Kurram route, 
which latter commences at the head of the Mirdnzai valley in the 
Kohfit district. Thus Timur Lang (Tamerlane)when in 1398 he marched 
via Bannu and Dang Kot on the Indus into the Punjab, most probably 
came by this Kurram " route,'' and a century later(1505)when Bdber 
ravaged Bannu, his army had advanced by the Khybar Pass to Kohdt 
and thence to Bannu. It therefore seems to me erroneous to write of 
Bannu as being a " highway," between India and Kabul. Of the five 
Trans-Indus districts, it is really the only one from which no great 
route leads westwards. These routes are the Khybar, the Kurram, the 
Gumal (Gwalari) and the Boldn, and they respectively 'appertain to 
PeshSwar, Kohdt, Dera Ismail Khan and Sindh. The Dera Ghazi Khan 
district, besides being indirectly connected with the Boldn, has two 
important passes of its own, the Sakhi Sarwar and the Chdchar, one 
or both of which promise soon to become valuable trade routes. Under 
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ttie circumstances I think I am right m attributing t\ie liistorical 
^unimportance of Bannu to its wcludedness. If so, research into its 
J)ast can have nothing more than a local interest, and it can obly be 
profiiable for us to inquire wben ahd iioNv th'e «illocation of the tribes 
now settled in like district was effected* 

17. Before going into detaib I shall give n gT?n«ral account of the 

The order of descent of series of Afghan immigrations into this district, 

Afghan tribes. quoting in part from the second chapter of my 

''Bannu or Out Afghan Frontier,^' 

Tlie order of descent was as foUoWsr- 

(1). The Bannuchis,* who about five hViiidred years ago displaced 
two small tribes of Mangals and Haunis, of whom little is known, as well 
as a settlement of Ithataks, from the then marsliy but fertile country 
on either bank of the Kurram 

(2). The Niazais, who some hundred and fifty years later spread 
from Tank over the plain now called Marwat, then sparsely inhabited 
by pastoral Jats. 

(3). The Marwats, a younger branch of the same tribe, who within 
one hundred years of the Niazai colonization of Marwat, followed in their 
wake, and drove them farther eastward into ttie countries now known as 
Isa Khel and Mianw^li, the former of which the Nidzais occupied, after 
expelling the Awans, they found there, and reducing the miscellaneous 
JTat inhabitants to guasi-serfdom. 

(4). Lastly, the Darwesh Khel Wazirs, whose appearance in the 
northern parts of the valley as permanent occupants is comparatively 
recent, dating only from the close of last century, and who had succeeded 
in wresting large tracts of pasture lands from the Khataks and 
Bannuchis> and had even cast covetous eyes on the outlying lands of the 
Mai-wats, when the advent of British rule put a final stop to their 
encroachments. 

18. The first to settle were thus the Bannudzais or Bannuchis. 

Their previous home had been in the mountains 
The Bannuchis. ^^^ j^^, j ^y ^j^^ Darwesh Khel Wazirs, with 

head-quarters in Shaw^l. Sweeping down thence they soon conquered 
the country lying between the Kurram and Tochi rivers, and once firmly 
established, devoted themselves to agricultural pursuits. Their subse- 
quent expansion was small, and only extended to their present possessions 
on the left bank of the Kurram. Weak Khatak communities were already 
settled there, but were gradually supplanted by the more numeroug 
Bannuchis, whose pressure was irresistible. As soon as their conquestg 



* The first authentic mention of the Bottnuchis occurs in Baber's "Memoirs. 
He includes the whole of the western valley, i. e. the present tahsil of Bannu and Marwat, 
as " Bannu territory", and says " of the Afghan tribes, the Keram, the Kivi, the 
Sur, the Isa Khel and Niazai cultivate the ground in this country. /^e three first are 
Bannuchi clans, viz., the Kerani are the Mira Khels and Ismail Khels, the Sur are the 
Suranis, and the Kiva are the Niris of to-day. The mention of the Isa Khel, as though they 
were distinct from the Niazais, shows at least that then, as now, they were the most 
distinguished section of their tribe. Baber also establishes the interestmg fact that Vfhea 
he came(l505) the Niazais were settlers in what now is Marwat, 
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were secured to them, the new colonists seem to have parcelled out the 
country in a loose way amongst themselves, each group of families 
receiving once for all the share to which it was entitled by ancestral 
right. * I give this prominence, otherwise it might be supposed they 
first held by the Wesh or communal tenure of the Marwats. Ihe som 
of their spiritual guide, a Sayad named Shekh Shah Muhaminad Rulian; 
whose descendants now own theSadtit Tappa, have the credit of having 
effected the partition, and are said to have been so strictly honest in 
this work that every one was satisfied. They however reserved the best 
lands for themselves, as was only natural, considering their superior 
honesty and sanctity. For the next three hundred years the history of 
the Bannuchis is a blank. So much is clear, that first the Khatab 
and subsequently the Marwats, were at chronic feud with them, and that 
the Marwats were strong enough to check all attempts at expansion 
eastward of the fens of Ghoriwal ; also that the fertility of the valley 
and the superstitious character of its inhabitants attracted to it persons 
calling themselves holy Sayads and learned doctors, and that all such 
were welcomed and given land; also that many of the old inhabitants 
remained as hamsdyahs or dependents of their conqueroi-s, many of 
whom being indifferent to miscegenation, in the course of geuerations 
lost much of their purity of descent from their common progenitors, 
Shitak and his wife Bannu. Thus the Bannuchis became the hybrid 
race they now are. Nevertheless each of the numerous clans into 
which they still divide themselves, preserves to this day its table of 
descent from Shitak, Eight pages of the Hay dt-i- Afghani are taken 
up with those tables, but I do not suppose that any one, except perhaps 
the learned author, has ever taken the trouble to study them. Besides 
the true Banniidzais, the so-called decendants of Shitak, the Tiamadyah 
group and the priestly and learned classes, all of whom are now loosely 
styled Bannuchis, there are several other dominant families, sprung 
from later colonists, who are also included inthe collective term. In fact 
''Bannuchi" in its broadest sense now means all Muhammadans, and b3''a 
stretch even Hindus long domiciled within the limits of the irrigated 
tract originally occupied by the Banniidzais. But locally and strictly 
the term is only applied to those claiming descent from Shitak. On the 
decay and disruption of the Moghal empire, bands of adventurers settled 
themselves on unoccupied land, and taking part with one or other of 
the factions into which the Bannuciiis were split up, gradually obtained 
a footing. The most notable case of the sort is that of the Moghal Khels 
of Ghoriw&l, an Yusafzai group, who conquered territory for them- 
selves seven generations ago, and still preserve in speech and physiognomy 
proof of their origin. Later on, during and immediately subsequent 
to the invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah, adventurers from the 
Dur^ni armies, by inter-marriage with Bannuchis or less honorable 
means, secured here and there plots of land and even estates for them- 

\ — - 

* Pathan tribes, however barbarous, seeto generally to divide new acquisitioiis on 
some established equitable principle, e. g. anceairal shares or number of families or moutliB 
in each Khel. The tracts seized by Waziri clans from forty to a hundred years were all 
80 divided, and the Har^mtdla estate granted the thieving Dbanna andWurg&ro Bhitannies 
in 1866 has been divided by them amongst themselves according to ancestral shares, ^See 
para. 137), ^ 
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selves. From the death of Timur Shah (1793) the influx of outsiders, 
except as hamsdyahs, into the Bannii valley may be said to have come to 
an end. Stormy times followed his decease. The Wazirs had appeared 
on the scene, and, greedy for land, were annexing many a fair outlying 
field from the Bannuchis. Then the Sikh visitations commenced (1823- 
1845) and continued until annexation. In such troublous times the 
valley had, I should suppose, few attractions for enterprizing foreigners. 

19. The Bannuchis must have been settled down for nearly two 
centuries before the Nidzai irruption into Marwat took place. 
The NifoaiB. rp^^ Niazais are Lodw, and occupied the hills about Shalghar, 
which are now held by the Suleman Khels, until a feud with the 
Ghilzais compelled them to migrate elsewhere. Marching south by east, 
the expelled tribe found a temporary resting place in Tdnk. There 
the Niazais lived for several generations, occupying themselves aa 
traders and carriers, as do their kinsmen the Lohdni Pawindahs in the 
present day. At length towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
numbers spread north into the plain, now known as Marwat, and squatted 
there as graziers, and perhaps too as cultivators, on the banks of the 
Kurrum and Qambila,some fifteen miles below the Bannuchi settlements. 
There they lived in peace for about fifty years, when the Marwat 
Lohdnis, a younger branch of the Lodi group, swarmed into the country 
after them, defeated them in battle and drove them across the Kurrum 
at Tang Darra, in the valley beyond which they found a final home. 

At the time of the Ni&zai irruption Marwat seems to have been 
almost uninhabited, except by a sprinkling of pastoral Jdts, but the 
banks of the Indus apparently supported a considerable JAt and Awdn 
population. The most important sections of the expelled Niilzais were 
the Isa Khel, Mushdnis and a portion of the Sarhangs. The first named 
took root in the south of their new country and shortly developed 
into agriculturists : the second settled farther to the north round about 
Kamar Mush&ni, and seem for a time to have led a pastoral life ; while 
the majority of the Sarhangs, after drifting about for several generations, 
permanently established themselves Cis-Indus, on the destruction 
of the Ghakkar stronghold of Muazam Nagar by one of Ahmad 
Shah's lieutenants. That event occurred about 1748, and with it termi- 
nated the long connection of the Ghakkhars with Mianw&li. They seem 
to have been dominant in the northern parts of the country even before 
the emperor Akbar presented it in j%ir to two of their chiefs. During 
the civil commotions of Jehangir s reign the Niazais are said to have 
driven the Ghakkhars across the Salt Range, and though in the 
following reign the latter recovered their position, still their hold in 
the country was precarious, and came to an end about the middle of the 
last century as stated above. The remains of Muazam Nagar, their local 
capital, were visible on the left high bank of the Indus about six miles 
south of new Midnw&li until a few years back, when the site was eroded 
by the river. The Ni&zais thus established themselves in Isa Khel about 
270 years ago, but their Sarhang branch did not finally obtain its present 
possessions in Mi&nw&li until nearly 150 years later. The acquisition of 
their Cis-Indus lands was necessarily gradual, the country having a settled 
though weak government^ »nd being inhabited by Aw&ns and J&ts. 
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20. Closely following on the Nidzais came, as already stated, the 

Marwat immigration. Driven from Shalgark 



they too had first settled in T£nk along 
of their Nidzai brethem. Both clans acknowledge Lodi as thoir commoE 
progenitor, and whilst in T^nk there was amity between them. Time 
went on, and the Ni^zais spread into Marwat, then a nameless sandj 
plain. Several more generations passed before the Marwats, taking 
advantage of internal dissensions amongst the Niazais, swarmed north- 
ward, drove their kinsmen east of Tang Darra, and, erecting their 
black tents on the banks of the Kurrum and Gamblla, squattinl there 
as graziers. For some time they mainly confined themselves to pastoral 
. pursuits. By degrees as their numbers increased, groups of families 
went forth from the central settlements to seek new homes for themselvei 
about the plain, but each within the rather vague limits of the allotment 
of the section to which it belonged. Such groups in turn became centres 
from which other migrations took place. Thus in process of time the 
whole plain became occupied, and a large proportion of the Marwats 
settled down into agriculturists, each community holding and 
cultivating its land according to the wesh tenure. During Moghal times 
the Marwats, being little interfered with, and being strong and united 
enough to defy encroachments by surrounding tribes, enjoyed the 
singular good fortune of being left to themselves, and thus developed 
and worked out their ancient communal institutions. Meanwhile the 
Moghal Empire, which had long been declining, received its death- 
blow, so far at least as its Indus provinces were concerned, from Ahmad 
Shah Durdni in 175G, and soon after the whole of what now is the 
Bannu district, was incorporated into the newly risen kingdom of 
Kabul. Marwat was never regularly occupied, but in good years, if the 
required amount of tribute was not forthcoming, a force was marched 
into it, and exacted what it could. During such visitations the material 
loss was not great, as those who led a pastoral nomadic life, retired with 
their flocks and herds to the hills, and those who tilled the soil either 
remained and compounded with the royal tax-gatherers, or fled to 
the hills. Thus, beyond the partial destruction of his crops, no Marwat 
lost much, as the stay of the Kabul troops was never long, and the 
burning of his house only gave him the extra trouble, of procuring 
a few ox-loads of reeds from the marsh, and twigs from the jungle, 
and running up a hut with them. 

21. The fourth and last great wave of colonists from the west was 
y, ^ . . that of the Darvesh Khel Wazirs. The tribe is 

divided into two great sections, the Utmdnzais 
and the Ahmadzais, and have for many centuries occupied the hills 
between Thai, in Mirdnzai, and the Gabar mountain. Until about one 
hundred years ago their camps only descended occasionally into the plain 
during the cold season, and always clung about the mouths of the passes 
leading up into their hills. Latterly their visits became annual ; and 
between 1750 and 1775 the Jani Khel and Bakka Khel sections of the 
Utmanzai branch,seized the Miri grazing lands, lying between the Tochi 
(Oambila) and the hills. The Muhammad Khels, and Ahmadzai claii, 
next took possession of the stony ground at the mouth of i3i» 
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Kurram Pass, and soon after other Ahmadzais began to occupy the 
Thai beyond the left bank of the Kurram, driving off the Khatak and 
Marwat grazing camps they found there. Still the visits of those savage 
highlanders only lasted during the cold months, and no great alarm was 
caused. Years went by. The strength of the Durdni hold on the 
country began to wane, and by about 1818 Bannu had become practically 
free. A short period of serai-independence followed, and finally the Sikh 
domination was established. Taking advantage of the general distraction, 
the united Darvesh Khels commenced systematic encroachments on 
Marwats, Khataks and Bannuchis alike, and on occasion sold their aid to 
one or other of the rival parties in the country. On one occasion they 
crossed the Kurram to attack old Lakki,the head-quarters of the Marwats, 
but were routed and pursued as far as Latammar. After that they confined 
their operations to the north bank of the Kurram, and extended their hold 
north and east to within a few miles of Latammar and Shinwa, both 
Khatak villages. 

Once the Bannuchis became alive to their common danger, their walled 
villages and united front were sufficient to make good the defence of all 
but their outlying fields in the Daud Shah, Surani and Jhandu Khel 
tappas. Both sides too learnt that peace is more profitable than war, and 
now and a^^ain swore a truce, during which friendly intercourse was 
maintained. Thus in 1826-27, when Masson paid Bannu proper a visit, 
he found Bannuchis and Wazirs "on a good understanding' together. 

22. Two more Afghan tribes require mention, the Bhitannis and 
The Bhitannis and Bhangi the Bhangi Khel Khataks. The former occupy 

^^eis. the eastern and southern slopes of the hills 

between the Gabar mountain and the Guraal valley, and possess some 
small hamlets on the Marwat border. They have only appeared as 
permanent squatters inside]British territory within the last sixty or seventy 
years, and their cultivation consists mostly of patches of stony land, near 
the mouths of the different passes leading into the hills from Marwat. 
The latter are a strong united little section of the great Khatak tribe, 
and seized or spread into the hilly country north of Kdlabfigh known as 
Bhangi Khel about four hundred years ago. 

23. Of non- Afghan tribes the only important one is that of the 
-, . ^ ^ ^ ^ Awans of Pakhar in Midnwdli. They have been 

The Awans and J ats. ^i j. i.i ^ x r xi ^. x • 

almost the sole occupants of that extensive 
tract for at least six hundred years, and may perhaps have resided there 
since the Arab invasions of the seventh century, but as to whether they 
originally came from Arabia or not, I can offer no opinion. Of the many 
sub-divisions of the Pakhar Awdns, those of the Achhrals and Darals, are 
most numerous. Previous to the decline and extinction of Ghakkhar 
authority in Mian wdli, the Awdn possessions extended westward of the Salt 
Range. But the advancing Nidzai tide compelled them to retire before it, 
and for upwards of one hundred years past the mountain barrier, which 
runs from Sakesar to Kdlabdgh, has here abruptly marked the limits of 
Pathan expansion to the east, and Awdn contraction to the west. To the 
south the Midnwdli Thai had no allurements forthe invading colonists, an4 
up to the close of the last century, hardly a fixed settlement was to be 
found in it, or in the alluvial bed of the Indus west of it. Until thetLtV^'^. 
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Thai was but a great prairie, a frequent grazing ground for wandering 
bands of Jat shepherds. With the advent of Sikh domination came more 
settled times. Here andthere a well was sunk or pond excavated, round 
which a few huts were erected, and a permanent grazingcentre thus created. 
In the bed of the Indus, groups of Jat families had been drifting about 
for centuries. They too now began to take root, as organized communi- 
ties settled in one particular locality. Their numbers were largely 
augmented by the addition of new immigrants from the west. A Biluch 
(Pathan) clan became dominant about Piplan, and a Biluch family settled 
near it at Dab from Shah pur. 

24. Having now followed the several tribes from their previous resting 

places to their present homes, their connection 
Moghal role in Bannu. ^^^y^ ^^le outer world has to be noticed. How 

the Moghals ruled the Trans-Indus portion of the district is not known. 
No forts, containing foreign soldiery, seem ever to have been established 
in their time ; nor does any governor or revenue collector appear to have 
ever resided amongst the Bannuchis. This is surprising, as they were a 
civilized community possessing a highly developed system of canal 
irrigation and tillage, at least so far back as the reign of Akbar, if not a 
century earlier, for Babar in 1805 observed, "the Bangash river (Kurram) 
runs through the Bannu territory , and by means of it chiefly is the countiy 
cultivated." Elsewhere population was sparse, and mainly pastoral, 
hence forts and governors were not required. The probability is that, 
as in later times, the people were allowed the luxury of self-government, 
provided they paid a fixed annual amount of tribute — for Bannuchis 
grain or cash, and for others so many sheep, goats and camels, and perhaps 
also horses and men for service. When payment was withheld a force 
would come and levy what it could. That unfortunate prince Ddra 
Shah, son of Shah Jahdn, is said to have once visited the valley when 
enroute to Kabul, and the largest canal on the left bank of the Kurram 
Shahjoya or " King's son (?) " is said to have been enlarged and extended 
under his auspices. Cis-Indus an open country and less warlike races 
made rule easy. Accordingly we find that Ghakkhar feudatories of the 
great Moghal held sway there until towards the middle of the last century, 
the Durdni invasions swept away for ever, the last phantom of royral 
authority in those parts. 

25. There still survive in Marwat a few old white-beards, who 

, . T> c^° t^ll strange stories of N^dir Shah and his 

Durini rule in Bannn. nameless deeds. They remember to have talked 

in their youth with fellow clansmen who had marched to the sack of Delhi 
under the banner of that pitiless conqueror. Thus the modern history 
of Bannu may be said to date from the Dur^ni invasions of India. In 
sketching in the history of the valley from that period until annexation 
I shall make no apology for condensing and quoting from what I have 
written elsewhere, Nddir Shah's great invasion took place in 1738. In 
that year a portion of his army entered Bannu by the valley of Dawar, 
and by its atrocities so cowed the Bannuchis and Marwats as to extract a 
heavy tribute from them. Ten years later a Durani army under one of 
Ahmad Shah's generals entered the valley by the same route, and cross- 
ing the Indus at KSXah&gh, drove the Ghakkhars, who still ruled in the 
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Cis-Iadiis tracts of this district, owiDg nominal allegiance to the emperor 
of Delhi, out of the country, and razed Muazamnagar, their stronghold, to 
the ground. For the next seventy years Ahmad Shah and his successors 
to the throne of the newly-created kingdom of Kabul maintained a 
precarious hold on its eastern provinces, amongst which was this district, 
collecting tribute in the western valley by an army sent periodically to 
extort it at the sword's point, and in the eastern through local chiefs, to 
whom a large share was remitted as the price of their good will. But for 
these latter, too^ th« presence of royal troops was often required to coerce 
them and their clansmen into obedience. As th^ King's authority grew 
weaker^ that of his vassals in his eastern or Indus provinces grew stronger, 
until one by one each declared himself independent, and commenced 
to make war on his neighbours, only to fall an easy prey a few years 
later to the devouring Sikh. 

26. In the general scramble for territory which commenced early 
The Nawdb of Dera Is- ^° *^^^ century amongst those quondam vassals, 

mail Khan eeizes Marw»t, but now independent princes, Naw&b Hafiz 

Ahmad Khan of Mankera nutnaged to annex Isa 
Khel and part of the Cis-Indus tract as well; but in 1822* he resigned 
the latter to the Sikhs, after standing a short siege in his fortress of 
Mankera, prudently declining further contest with Ranjit Singh, "the Lion 
of the Punjab/*^ With a keen eye for his own aggrandisement and coming 
events, this prudent Naw^b bad, three or four years before his withdrawal 
to Trans-InduSj taken advantage of the distracted state of Marwat to 
assist one of the two factions into which that country waf» divided. 

The "black" or Abezarite party had lately gained a decided supe- 
riority over the " white " or Nawazite party, which in its distress was 
unpatriotic enough to call in foreign aid. The Naw^b despatched his 
troops, accompanied by a revenue collector named Diwin Mdnak Rai, and 
with their assistance the " whites ** overthrew the " blacks" in a pitched 
battle at a place called Lagharwah, between new Lakki and Tang Darra, 
on which the wily Diwdn informed both that his master had ordered him to 
take possession of the country for himself. From that date Marwat lost 
its independence ; and for the next four years the Nawdb's troops, each 
spring, when the crops were ripe, ravaged the lands of the " blacks," and 
extorted a large ^hare of the produce from the " whites." On one occasion 
the Diwan had the temerity to advance to Akra in the Bannu valley, and 
requisition the Maliks or village head men for supplies and tribute ; but 
they shut themselves up in their villages, and defied him and his master, 
on which the disappointed Diw^n had the discretion to retire, vowing 
future vengeance. 

27. The Nawib annexed Isa Khel in 1818, and overran Marwat in 
The Sikhs conquer Isa the following year, but was not left long to enjoy 

Khel and Marwat, and levy the fruits of either conquest by the insatiable 
tribute in Bannu proper. Ranjit Singh, who had no sooner gained the 
Indus for a frontier, than he determined to advance it to the Suleman 
Range itself. In 1823 he crossed the Indus at the head of a large force, 

*Mr Tucker, Settlement Officer Dera Ismail Khan, tells me that Mankera 
capitulated in NoYember or December 1821 not in 1822. 

C3 
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marched through Isa Khel and Marwat without opposition, and pushed 
on to the outskirts of Bannu. After a stay of a month or two, he retired 
without attempting to plant a garrison in the country at all. For the 
next twelve or thirteen years the troops of the Dera Naw&b and of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh harried the Marwat plain alternatively, until, in 
1836, the Naw^b's short-lived semi-independence was finally extinguished, 
and the Sikhs had it all to themselves. The Marwats never offered any 
combined resistance to the Sikhs, but on each visitation either fled to 
the hills, carrying their flocks and herds with them, or remained and 
paid what they could of the kalang or arbitrary money and grain assess- 
ment put on each village or tappa. Resistance would have been useless, 
as their villages were mere collections of huts constructed of twigs, osiers 
and reeds, either open or encircled with a thorn hedge. 

Not so the Bannuchis, who from 1823 to 1845 were every second 
or third year invaded by a large Sikh army, which never entered their 
valley without fear and trembling ; and although it generally succeeded 
in squeezing out of them a considerable revenue, never quitted it without 
having suff'ered severe loss at the hands of some stout rebel. Thus 
on one occasion Malik Dildsa Khan, head of the Ddud Shah tappa, stood 
a siege of several days in his mud fort, and repulsed the Sikhs after 
inflicting upon them a loss of over two hundred men. Now the Bannu- 
chis as a tribe were a nation of cowards compared with the Marwats ; but 
they had nearly four hundred compact villages, each a fort in itself, 
surrounded by a thick mud wall, strengthened with numerous towers 
behind which they fought well. Added to this they were adepts at 
night assassination, and on the entrance of the Sikhs into their little 
pandemonium, they by common consent suspended their own feuds for 
the time, called their Waziri foes " brothers," and attacked with one 
accord the kafir (infidel) enemy, whenever they could with safety to 
themselves. From first to last no attempt was made to occupy the 
valley permanently, and in open Marwat even it was not until 1844 
that a fort was erected, a Sikh garrison located in it, and the country 
consigned to the tender mercies of a k^rdar or revenue collector, the 
celebrated Fateh Khan Tewdna. 

28. It was far otherwise in the eastern valley, where no serious 
Nature of the Sikhs' hold opposition had ever been experienced by the 
on Mianwali and Isa Khel Sikhs. Their connection with the Cis-Indut 
deBcribed. portion of that valley commenced towards the 

close of the reign of Timiir Shah, the feeble son and successor of Ahmad 
Shah, the celebrated conqueror of Delhi and destroyer of the Marattahs. 
Before Timur Shah's death, which occurred in 1793, the Sikh troops had 
on several occasions overrun the greater part of Mianwali, end levied 
contributions and tribute from its villages ; but it was not until after the 
fall of Mankera (1822) that it was completely annexed and settled. The 
Trains-Indus portion, that is, Isa Khel, continued subject to the Naw^b of 
Dera untill836,when it was formally incorporated into the Sikh kingdom. 
But for the ten or twelve years preceding that event, the Naw^b's 
sovereignty was more shadow than substance ; for in their expeditions to 
Horwat and Bannu, the Sikhs used to march through Isa Khel whenever 
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hey required it as a highway and treated the Naw£b and his govern- 
ment with scant courtesy. 

29. Soon after the close of the first Sikh war, the Council of Regency, 
Edwardes lent to Bannu which had been appointed, under the control of 

proper lo realize the "out- a British Resident, to administer the Punjab 
"landing rerenue " for the during the minority of the Maharfija Dalip 

^ '' Singh, drew the attention of their adviser, the 

late Sir Henry Lawrence, to what they were pleased to term the, " out- 
standing revenue " of Bannu. After due inquiry into the state of aflfiars 
in that quarter, the Resident sanctioned the despatch of a strong Sikh 
force, accompanied by a British officer to compel payment, if necessary, 
but if possible " to conciliate the Bunoochees (Bannuchis), to subdue 
them by a peaceful and just treaty ; and reduce the nominal revenue, 
which was never paid, to a moderate tribute in acknowledgment 
of sovereignty." The British officer selected to accompany the force was 
the late Sir Herbert Edwardes, then a subaltern. But as the cold season 
had well nigh come to an end before his army crossed the Indus, he, 
after a short stay of six weeks in tlie valley, retraced his steps to Lahore, 
arriving at that capital in May 1847. Although but little revenue had 
been collected, the expedition was by no means barren of important 
results, as a thorough reconnaisance of the country had been made, 
discipline and obedience had been forced on an unruly soldiery, and a 
suspicious people had learnt to place confidence in the authority and good 
faith of an Englishman. 

In the cold weather of the following year (1847-48) Lieutenan 
Edwardes returned, and crossing the Kurram at Lakki, marched up its 
left bank into the Waziri Thai, where he was joined by a column from 
Peshawar, under Lieutenant Taylor. The junction being effected, the 
two officers pitched their camp at Jhandukhel in Bannu proper. By 
that time all the chief Bannuchi Maliks had come in and tendered their 
submission, and were with the camp busy watching the course of events 
and each other. But the Bannuchi priesthood at first remained sullenly 
aloof, awaiting the action of the Waziri jirga or reprpsentative council. 
After some wavering the Waziris too submitted, and so the Sayads and 
XJlama became penitent, and promised allegiance to the young Mahardja. 

Lieutenant Edwardes' next step was to commence a broad high road 
right through the heart of the valley to the open Marwat country 
beyond, and to select a good site for a crown fort, which should command 
the heads of as many canals as possible. Having chosen his site, he laid 
out the lines of his fort, and allotted a portion of the work to each of his 
Sikh regiments. 

30. Hitherto the Bannuchi peasantry had been incredulous that 

the occupation of their valley was seriously inten- 
Bannu proper permanentiy ^ed ; but as day by day the walls of the fort rose 

annexed and occupied. v- i j i • i^ *^ ^i i !• mi . V^ 

higher and higher, they became disillusioned, 
and felt that their days of freedom were numbered. This thought goaded 
some of the most bigoted to desperation, and plots for a general insurrec- 
tion, supported by an invasion from Dawar, began to be agitated. The 
old tactics of way-laying stragglers beyond the camp and shooting sentries 
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in dark nights, which had the secret approval of the priesthood, wen 
resorted to^ aud Lieutenant Ed wardes himself tmce narrowly escaped&lliif 
a victim to the assassin's dagger. Meantime a roug^h revenue sonq 
was going steadily on, and the outer walls of the fort continued tt 
grow higher and higher, until it seemed safe to launch the audaciov 
order that the walls of the four hundred strongholds of the valley shooU 
be pulled down by the very hands which had erected, defended and kqH 
them in repair for the last five and twenty years. Forth went the oido, 
" Throw down to the ground the walls of your forts within fifteen dap 
or I shall punish you/' and down went the walls. The Bannucb 
thus ri vetted their own chains, and proved themselves loyal subjects (i( 
the Mahar&ja, but for their very loyalty all the more contemptible. It 
was now spring time, and Lieutenant Edwardes had still to vist 
Marwat and tracts south of it, so he handed over charge to Tiieutenaot 
Taylor. At first Bannuchis and Wazirs were constant in their attendance 
on their now Sahib, anxious to ingratiate themselves with him; and 
their new Sahib was working day and night, trying to make the yoke d 
subjection sit as lightly as possible on them. It seemed, indeed, as if the 
change from wild unrestraint to orderly rule had been accepted by the 
people more as a boon, for which their forefathers had sighed in vun, 
than as a sad necessity. 

31. The dream of peace was of a sudden rudely broken. The 

murder of Messrs. Vans Agnew and Anderson at 
JtX'^^d'l^h^ar Mooltan was the sigual for a general uprising 

of the Sikh soldiery, to whom the new order 
of things was particularly galling. Diw&ii Mulraj raised the standard 
of rebellion, and the Punjab was ablaze. Acting under instructioms 
from Lieutenant Edwardes, who had, on the outbreak of the storm, 
boldly marched to attack the Diwan. Lieutenant Taylor placed Funeh 
Khan Tewdna in command at Dalipgarh, and started oflf to Moolta to 
assist his chief in his abortive effort to besiege that stronghold with to 
disaffected troops and raw country levies. When the news of the rebel- 
lion of the Diwdn and of the risings of the Sikh soldiery in different 
parts of the Punjab, which immediately followed it, reached Dalipgarh, 
its Sikh garrison laid siege to the inner fort, in which Fateh Khan 
Tewfina and his Muhammadan levies had shut themselves up. After 
holding out for ten days, Fateh Khan finding that further resistance 
was impossible, as his supply of water had failed, caused the gates to 
be opened, and rushed out sword in hand on the enemy, by whom he 
was immediately cut to pieces. After sacking the fort, the Sikhs 
marched off with a number of captive local chiefs who had thrown in 
their lot with ours, to join their brethren in arms on the Jhelum^ and 
add their quota of slain to the number who fell under the well directed 
fire of our guns at Qujrat. On their departure Muhammad Azim Khan, 
a son of Dost Muhammad Khan, the Amir of Kabul, came down and 
occupied the empty fort. His advent only increased the anarchy which 
prevailed, for he was not strong enough to coerce the people into sub- 
mission, and the chiefs who had invited him down were in a weak 
minority, and found that they were generally looked upon with suspicion. 
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•• Meanwhile the Lakki fort, built four years before to overawe the 

^ Marwats by the unfortunate Fateh Khan, whose death has just been 

^ related, was in the hands of a portion of the rebel Sikh garrison, and 

' remained so for some months, until Major Taylor having meantime 

< achieved his majority, was enabled to return from Mooltan. Advancing 

** by Isa Khel, he invested the fort, which ca|)itulated after a siege of a few 

55 weeks. He then pushed on for Dalipgarh as the new crown fort was 

« called, from which Muhammad Azim Khan and his Afghans retired, with- 

: out risking a fight. Within ten days after the final overthrow of the Sikhs 

i; at Qujrat, 21st February 1849, the Bannu valley was quietly re-occupied, 

i and the Bannuchis, after having experienced in the space of a few 

months the sweets and bitters of freedom, Barakzai and English rule 

welcomed Major Taylor back as a deliverer. 

32. At the same time the Punjab was formally annexed, 29th March 

1849, and the Trans-Indus portions of the present 
mis^oner"^ "^^^ districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan having 

bfeen formed into one district, under the latter 
name, with head-quarters at Dalipnagar, now Edwardes-abad. Major 
Taylor, thus became the first Deputy Commissioner of all this district 
except Mianwdli, which became a sub-division of the late Leia district 

33. Before touching on the history of the district subsequent to 
Review of the social and annexation, its then social state requires brief 

economic condition of the notice. Bannu proper was divided iuto twenty- 
distnct at annexation. ^^^ tappas or circles, each loosely ruled over 

by a tappa mdlik or chief, and each a little semi-independent state in 
itself. Amongst these twenty-one chiefs were two, primi inter pares, 
who were recognized as the respective heads of the two great factions, 
to one or other of which every Bannuchi belonged. In each tappa again 
were from ten to thirty or more separate walled and towered enclosures, 
within which resided the descendants of the founders, or their supplanters, 
of what I must call for want of a better term the " village," and their 
dependents. These latter whether owning land or not were and are 
known as hamsdyaha. The walls and towers had all been lately partially 
dismantled, but were still sufiiciently high for purposes of defence 
against musketry fire. In every " village " one man was recognized as 
malik, subordinate to the tappa m^lik, and all the dues paid to either 
were as a rule divided by the m^liks amongst those of their immediate 
kinsmen who supported them. The limits of both tappa and " village " 
were those of the holdings of men resident at the time within them, and 
were consequently subject to occasional variations. Though might was 
right, the intense bigotry and superstition* of the people subjected their 

• Ab an instance in the present day I may relate the foUowing circumstancee. 
Nicholson, when Deputy Commissioner, hung a murderer, and had the body buried in a 
corner of what is now my bungalow compound. The dead man's friends, presumably after 
Nicholson had left Bannu, built a tomb over the grave and lit diwahs over it every Thursday 
evening ; in short made the man a martyr, and the grave a place of pilgrimage. For many 
years the tomb was left undisturbed though in the line of the servants' houses. At last a 
late owner of the bungalow himself dismantled the tomb, and built over it. Such was the 
position when I bought the bungalow. Some time after I happened to go into the hut 
erected over the grave, and there I found the tomb partially restored, and a number of 
diwah$^ round it. The servant occupant said he hiui seen two snakes in the hut, and 
supposing them to be the guardians of the grave, had renewed its Buperstmcture, and that 
people were in the habit of coming and saliming at it. 
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impulses in a great measure to the guidance of their Ulama ; the genenl 
law of the land may be said to have been Shara^ corrected by assassinattiii] 
All Bannuchis lived by the plough and spade, save the despised Hind^ 
who had a monopoly of all trading and banking. Cultivation im 
fairly skilful and general, except on the confines of two hostile villa^ 
where the peasant could only sow and reap at the risk of being M 
from the boundary watch-tower of the adjoining village. Notwithstandiiij' 
the perpetual feuds of individuals and communities inter se, prescrip- 
tion and the necessity of a modus Vivendi had established a commoi 
custom between " villages " and even tappas respecting canal irrigatioi, 
and this custom though broken at times by civil connnotion or other 
cause? always in the end re-established itself. 

To the north and west of Bannu proper were the Darwesh Khel 
Wazirs, who from contact with the civilized Bannuchis, and from the 
pressure of their own increasing numbers were already passing from the 
pastoral nomadic to the se ttled agricultural state. Still these Wazao 
were at best three quarters savages, living in black tents, ICezTidi, or slight 
booths tof matting and grass, clothed according to the season in coarse 
woollen garme nts or sheepskin, and filthily dirty in their habits. 
South of the Wazirs and Bannuchis were the Marwats, who though 
they had suffered severely from the grinding exactions of Sikh domina- 
tion and their own dissensions, were still a fine united and mainlj 
agricultural race. A considerable minority of those resident near tiifi 
hills still lived in tents, and led a pastoral life, but with such excep- 
tions the wh ole tribe was agricultural, living in sectional communitie* 
each on its own allotment, and each strictly governed by its own board 
of elders. Most families resided in wattled booths surrounded by 
thorn hedges, and it was not until after the mutiny that such fwdl 
structures began to be replaced by mud-walled and rafter-roofed hut& 
Now going on to Isa Khel, we find that at annexation the various 
communities there, with the exception of some of the Ehataks^ were well 
housed, thriving agriculturists, possessing flocks and herds as well, and 
more land than they could utilize. At the time much of the bed of the 
Indus was a jungle of shisham trees and tiger grass, in which the sport- 
loving Nidzais oi both banks used to have great drives after pig, hog-deer 
and other game. Here and there the jungle had been cleared and 
settled on by a small compact group of families, half graziers, half 
cultivators. 

Across the Indus in Miinwdli the social state of its inhabitants was 
much as in Isa Khel, excepting that in the south cultivation was more 
backward, population being very sparse, and a roving pastoral life being 
easier than that of the settled cultivator. 

34. The administration of a new frontier district falls under three 
District administration heads, viz. General Interior, Border and Fiscal 
from annexation to end of I shall confine my remarks here to the first 
^®^^* named only. 

Until the commencement of 1861, when Bannu was erected into a 
separate district, the border administration absorbed most of the Deputy 
Commissioner's time. Still a strong and just rule was enough in itself 
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to largely promote the expansion of cultivation and the rapid develop- 
ment of natural resources. During the greater part of the incumhency 
of Major Taylor, the first Deputy Commissioner, the Umarzai Wazirs 
were in rebellion, yet he found time, amidst the harass of his other 
duties, to enlarge and extend the Kachkot caoal, and commence the 
reclamation of the Ndr tracts, which until then had been debatable 
jungle land, claimed alike by Marwats and Bannuchis. This jungle was 
divided into blocks of from 50 to 500 acres each, and given to loca 
chiefs 'and Pathan ofiScers, who had been useful to him and Major 
Edwardes in the stormy times of 1847-49. 

The next Deputy Commissioner was Major John Nicholson, 1852 to 
cold weather of 1855, and he during a three and a half year's incumbency 
chastised the Umarzais, completed his predecessor's Ndr reclamation 
schemes, partially reclaimed another waste tract called Landidak, and 
made a first summary settlement of the Bannu parganah. His admin- 
istration though severe was popular, and during all but the first year 
of it, the border was peaceful, and crime of all sorts was reduced to 
minimum. The value of his strong rale and *' English justice " was seen 
at the time of the mutiny troubles, for during them with the exception 
of some petty border disturbances, Bannu remained profoundly tranquil, 
and the Niazai Pathans and Awdns under their respective chiefs enlisted 
in numbers and did good service for us, both locally and at Peshdwar, 
and in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Throughout the whole of that dark 
time too Captain Coxe, the Deputy Commissioner, was carrying out the 
second summary settlements of Trans-Indus Bannu, and the country 
was making great strides in peaceful improvement. 

35. With the opening of 1861 Bannu became a separate district, and 
Summary of progress since since then nothing has occurred to seriously 
I860. 1850, and 1877 com- retai'd its general progress towards a fair share of 
P*^®^- prosperity. It is true that border disturbances 

have now and again broken out, but their efiect has always been very 
local. It is true, too, that between 1868 and 1871 partial depression and 
hardship was experienced from a series of bad years, which culminated 
in 1869-70. But the drought only aflfected unirrigated uplands, and 
during it all who cultivated canal irrigated and even alluvial Indus lands 
were highly prosperous. Thus those drought years brought great gain to 
a good half of the peasantry of the district, and were by no means an 
unmixed evil. Now for the last few years preceding 1877-78, the accident 
of the seasons has reversed the tables. The unirrigated uplands have 
borne bumper crops : prices have fallen very low, and the incomes of 
those who gained by the 1868-71 drought, have fallen correspondingly. 

To contrast the diflTerence between 1850 and 1877 in a few words, I 
may say that since the former year cultivation has more than doubled: 
population has increased 20 per cent. (7,000) seven thousand nomadic 
and mostly pastoral Wazirs have grown into 14,000 holding 60,000 
acres of cultivated land : litigation has increased to such an extent that 
out of every one hundred heads of families nine indulge once a year in 
a law suit; criminal statistics show that crime has fallen to the 
level of an orderly Cis-Indus district like Shahpur : the land revenue 
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has grown from Rs. 3,80,559 in 1854 to Rs. 4,35,523, although the 
incidence per cultivated acre has fallen from Rs. 1-6-1 1 to 0-1 2-2. Instead 
of one high road of sixty miles in length and destitute of bridges, there 
are now 300 miles of high roads with scores of masonry bridges on them : 
and finally, instead of a restless suspicious population, there is now a 
quiet law-abiding trustful people, the great mass of which isy I honestly 
believe, thoroughly loyal. 

36. Whatever is interesting in the history of the distinct since 

f n fv r ^^^ January 1861 is connected with its revenue 

Bionerfl since^i86i. ^°^™^"' or border administration, and will be noticed in 

their proper places. . It will therefore suffice 
here to annex a list of officers who have acted as Deputy Commis- 
sioners since that date. Those who held temporary charge for periods rf 
only three months and under are not mentioned. 



Name of Deputy Commissioner. 



Captain Munro 
Captain Smyly 
Major Urmston 
Captain Sandeman... 
Major Minchin 



..• ... ... 



. ... ••. 



• • . . • * 



Do. Birch 



• • •• • 



••• ••• ••• 



Do. Munro •• 

Do. C. V. Jenkins 

Mr. S. S. Thorbum 



... . • . 



Captain B. T. Hare 

Major J. W. H. Johnstone ... 

Mr. H. B. Beckett 

Major J. W. H. Johnstone ... 
Mr. B. Udny 



I • .. • 



. . ... 



.. ••• .«• 



. . .. t 



•• •*. ... 



*• *• . .. < 



•• (•• ... 



• . ... ••• 



«• ••• ... 



I . ... .. < 



.. ... ... 



•• «•• .•• 



.. ... ••• 



.. ... ••• 



T 



From 



Ist January 1861 
23rd December 1861 
SrdNoTember 1862 
16th January 1866 
26th April 1866 
29th August 1866 
19th January 1868 
1st August 1868 
22nd December 1869 
28th May 1870 

10th March 1871 
4th February 1876 
16th February 1877 
25th March 1878 



To 



22nd December 1861 
2nd November 1862 
16th January 18(S 
24th April 1869 
28th August 1866 
20thNoYember 1867 
Ist June 1868 

2l8t December 1869 
27th May 1870 

9th March 1871 

19th December 1871 
14th February 1877 
24th March 1878 
Is still in eharge. 



37. Similarly, I subjoin a list of oflScers who have held continuous 
List of officers in charge charge of the Midnwdli sub-division for six 
of the Mianwdli sub-division months and more since 1863. The special use 
since 1863. of this and the preceding list is, that peasants 

have a habit of referring to dates of old cases by only naming the oflBcer 
in charge at the time, but whether his incumbency over district or sub- 
division was ten years or twenty years before, the said peasant can 
seldom say. " I won the land when Coccus, * (Coxe,) was Dipati," Deputy 

* The affix " Sahib " is often omitted owing to ignorapce, not disrespect. 
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^Commissioner, is all that the Bannii Hodge can often tell you, so 
» ja knowledge of the exact period of each oflScer's consulship will facilitate 



t^-work. 



Name of officer in charge. 



••• ••• ••• •«• ••• •• 



«#« ••• •«• •«• ••• 



••• •«• ••• ••< 



I • •• • 



• • • • I 



•• •• • •> 



•• • •• • 



I • •• * 



••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 



•• • •• • 



••• •■• «■• ••• ••• ••• •«• 



!•• •«• »•• ••• ••• ••• 



'J Captain Smyly 

j&r* ii^ wan •• •». ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

* Captain Sandeman 

Mr. Moore 

m 

Mr. Priestley 

Mr. Ogilvie 

Lieutenant Bartholomew 

Mr. Thorburn 
Mr. Tolbort 
Mr. Benton 

Captain Boberts 

Mr. Jenkyns •• 

Pundit Suraj Eaul 



I . . « i 



... •• . 



i«. ••• ... •« 



••• ... ••• ••• •«. •*• 



!•• ••. .». ... •*• *■• 




1877 
until present 
time. 



Rem ABES. 



CHAPTER III.— Administrative. 

S8. I propose to make this a very short chapter and to confine my 
- , .^ remarks, as far as possible, to points bearing on 

Reasons for brevity. , o xli a. r\ix- -„u- u 

my work as Settlement Officer, or on which 
information may be valuable to a district officer new to the district. It 
seems to me unnecessary to give statistics or other details about civil 
litigation, crime and criminal justice, the jail, the municipalities and other 
subjects unconnected with the land and its revenue, on all of which annual 
reports are submitted by the district officer. The fiscal administration 
will be described at some length in Chapter VIII. 

39. Of late the ordinary judicial and 



The judicial staff of the 



district. 



administrative staff of the district has been :— 



1 . Deputy Commissioner 

1. Assistaiit Commissioner 

2. Native Extra Assistant Commissioners — (one of I Each with full powers 

them stationed at Mi&nwdli) ... ,, f of office. 

4. Tahsiiddrs .. 
1. Munsiff * ... ... ... ... 



* Tke district has lately been deprived of its Monsiff, 
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Now that settlement operations are terminating, another £DgMl 
speaking officer with full powers, and perhaps another native Extnl 
Assistant Commissioner* or Munsifi will be I think required.f Tkl 
revenue work, both executive and judicial, will always be heavy, espeda^l 
in Isa Khel and Mi^nw&li, where the assessment of saildb lands is flucts- 
ating, and where the people are very litigious. In this settlement sii 
officers it first heard judicial and revenue cases, but that number wu 
gradually increased to nine, and for the last three years the number ol 
judicial cases annually decided by such courts has averaged 1,858. Ii 
future the number will, I should say, not be under 500. Claims relatiuj' 
to mortgages, inheritance, enhancement of rent and new alluvion wil 
always be numerous, as will be applications for partition of holdings now 
jointly held. 

,.^ 40. The income of the district in 1877-7S 

Income and expenditure. ^^S as follows :- 

Land ReTenae and grasing tax ... ... ... 4 03,396 

oaiw ... ••• ••* ... ••• ^,11,7 12 

Stamps ■•* ••• ... ... ... 46,430 

Fines ... ... ... ... ... 13,121 

AbkAri, opium and drags... ... ... ... 8,770 

Local and Provincial Revenue ... ... ... 86,420 

MiHcellaneouB receipts exclusive of supply bills and 
specie remittances, also Money Orders, Remittance 

Transfer Receipts and Deposits ... ... ... o9»784 

Total ... 7,71,633 
The expenditure was : — 

lU. 

District administration staff ... ... ... 1,91,216 

Settlement Department ... ... ... 71,970 

Police ... ... ... 73,493 

Troops ... ... ... 6,90,000 

Miscellaneous exclusive of Remittance Transfer Re- 
ceipts, Money Orders and Deposits ... ... 1,07,700 

Total ... 11,34,378 

The total deficit was thus Rs. 3,62,74j5, which was made good by the 
issue of supply bills at par on Calcutta or elsewhere, and by specie 
remittances. 

41. The police administration of the district heing now nearly 

assimilated to that of Cis-Indus districts, it will 

^®' be as well to leave on record a few words on its 

form prior to the change inaugurated in 1 873. In 1862 the old police 
battalion was disbanded. From that year until 1873 the police force 
of the district consisted of a company at head-quarters, whose duties 
were to guard the prisoners in the jail and Government property, and to 
act as treasure escort when required. There was also a numerous body 
of rural constabulary called barkanddzes, scattered throughout the 

* One has been given, a yery good man. 

t It should be remembered that frontier Deputy Commissioners hare of late yean 
begun to devote more and more of their time to border political work, so much so thaX oomo 
of then are now rather political than district officers. 
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? ^district in the different thanahs and chaukis, and seldom transferred from 
'-i^one locality to another, and there was too what was called a risdla of 
>:. mounted police. The whole force was under the Deputy Commissioner, 
^•j who managed it much as he liked. After 1870 the number of men in 
<4 the risdla was gradually reduced, and from the savings thus and other- 
-:• wise effected the force was reorganized. 

■^' From the commencement of 1 873-74? its constitution has been 

' assimilated to that of the Cis-Indus police. The District Superintendent 
k**- is however to a great extent subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner, 
-1 who exercises the powers of Deputy Inspector General, and the Com- 
. missioner of the division those of the Inspector General over him. 

As thus remodelled the police of this district comprise:— 

1 District Superintendent. 

1 Inspector. 

13 Deputy Inspectors. 

387 Foot Sergeants and Constables. 

48 Mounted ditto and ditto. 

The above are distributed amongst one kutwdli, the head-quarters 
lines, eight thanahs, three municpal towns besides Edwardes-abad, and 
twenty- three choukis. 

42. As tKe Wazirs and Bhitannis are settled within our territory 
-, , , , . about the eastern mouths of the passes, leadinsr 

Border defence BTstem. ...ii»ii i i».i*^ i 

into the hills, are masters of those passes and 
are subject to what is termed " pass " responsibility, in part return for 
which they have been assessed considerably under half rates ; this seems 
a fitting place to say a few words on our border defence system and on 
the passes themselves. 

To begin with the former: the Bannu frontier towards Afghanistan 
is protected by a chain of out-posts, which command the mouths of the 
principal passes, and are garrisoned partly by militia men and partly 
by detachments of troops from cantonments. The former consist of 
the nominees of influential chiefs or headmen of the tribes and villages 
in the immediate vicinity of each post. When a vacancy occurs the 
chief, who has the privil ege of nomination, presents his man to the 
Deputy Commissioner for entertainment, and if he be accepted, the Officer 
Commanding the out-posts can only reject him for unfitness or deficiency 
of local knowledge. The duties of the garrisons in the out-posts are 
to give intelligence of intended marauding incursions, to prevent and 
resist raids, to patrol the frontier road and up to the mouths of the 
passes, and to seize and send to the nearest police station all cattle 
grazing west of the frontier road without a suflScient badraga or 
grazing guard. As an additional safeguard against raids each section 
of the Waziri and Bhitanni tribes holding land within our border 
has accepted pass responsibilty, which means that the responsible 
section is bound to recover or make good booty carried off through 
a particular pass, or at least clear itself from remissness of vigilance, and 
ascertain where the plunder is if beyond its own hill limits. To 
compensate for such a responsibility the lands of each such section 
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have been assessed very lightly, and the right of nomination of a certain 
number of foot and mounted militia men has been given to its 
headmen. All the militia are under the Commandant of the Cavalry 
Regiment at Edwardos-abad, who ia ex-officio the OBScer Com- 
manding the out-pots, and as such receives an allowance of Rs. 75 a 
month. He has under him distributed amongst twelve posts, in 
three of which only are ordinary troops, forty-two sabres, eighty- 
three infantry and ninety-three mounted and forty-one foot militia 
men. The number of troops in the different posts is altered from 
time to time. At present the number is smaller than in any past 
year, as the border is quiet. The total monthly cost of maintenance, 
exclusive of that of the military garrison.s, is Rs. 2,308. The following 
is a list of the posts with their respective garrisons. 





Posts main 


ly garrisoned by troops. 




Garuison. 


Distance in miles 
by distritrt fron- 
tier roads from 
cantonments to 
out-poBt. 




Name. 


• 

-a 


• 

1 

23 


Militia 

sowars as 

gaideR. 


REHAIIK& 


Latammar ... 


10 


... 


18| 


Is in the Kohat district, bot 
garrisoned from Edwardes* 
abad. Coald hold a few 
more infantry. 


Kilrm. 


12 


26 


2 


6 


Conld hold a few more 
infantry. 


Jini Khel ... 

« 


20 


36 


4 


161 


A large double post with 
accommdation for as nuuny 
more men and horses : bu 
quarters for an officer. Somfi 
supplies are kept up in the 
post : has a well whkti is oaed 
when the tank outside the 
fort is dry. The well water 
is rather brackish. 

The four militia men ue 
J4ni Khel Wazirs. 


Total ... 


42 


83 


6 


• • • 
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Poets garrisoned hy the militia alone. 



Name. 



inatta ... 



^^Bmatti Tower 



am«^tti out- 
post. 



iori 

:iairaKhel... 

Total ... 

Total Militia 



GABBISOir. 


Horie. 


Foot 


21 


7 


• • • 


8 


10 


3 


10 


6 


10 


7 


6 


4 


10 


2 


10 


2 


10 


2 


87 


41 


93 


41 



Distance in 
miles by dis- 
trict and Iron- 
tier roads from 
cantonment to 
out-post. 



11 

6i 

7* 
121 

22 

32 
39 



Costing Ks. 



Remabxb. 



Is a strong stone fort: Waaf rs have 12 
sowers ; Marwats and Bannuchis the 
rest. 

At the mouth of the defile, the 
entrance to which it commands, is 
held by Umarzai Wazirs. 

Bannuchis nominate 6 sowirs and 
3 foot men, and Wacfrs 4 sowirs. 

Wazirs have 4 sowars ; Bannuchis 
tha rest. 

Ditto ditto. 

PriTilege of nomination distributed 
nearly equally amongst Wazirs, 
Bannuchis and Marwats. 

Is in the Tillage, head man of which 
nominates 5 sowirs. The others are 
Bhitannis, Wazirs and other Idarwats. 

Is in yillage ; Bhi tannis hve 2 
sowdrs only, Marwats the rest, a 

Ditto There is a rest-hou le here. 



2,119 per month besides extras 



43. From Latammar to Mulazai, following the frontier road which 
^^e passes into indepen- in ter-counects the out-posts, is a distance of 
'* Waziristan. about sixty-five miles. Within these limits no 

^^x^than forty-seven routes of sorts lead up into independent Wazir- 
'•^- Out of this number the Darwesh Khel Wazirs are responsible for 
't.y-three, and the Bhitannis for the other fourteen. These so-called 
^^s are nothing more than the stony beds of occasional mountain 
"^nts or rivers. Many of them lead into each other a mile or more 
'^e the hills. More than half of them are quite impracticable for any 
^n animal but a man or a mule. The following statement gives some 
^X'mation about the eleven largest and most important. The first seven 
^^ from within the limits of the Bannu tahsil, and lead directly into 
^^esh Khel Waziri territory ; the last four from the Marwat tahsil 
^ the Bhitanni country. 
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£ 

a 



Name of 
pus. 



Baiganatta 



Oumatti ... 



8 



Earram ... 



9 



B&r£n or 
Bam 

Tochi 



Ehisor ... 



8 
9 

10 
11 



Shaktu ... 

Shamla ... 
Nugram ... 

Kharaba... 
Larzan ..^ 






Name of clan | g 
responsible for it.'^ 



c 

OS 

00 



1-5 
— o 



Hat Khel 



Umarzai 



Mohammad Khel 



Mohammad Khel 



BakkaKhel ... 



Ditto 



Jani Khel 



Baba (Bhitannis) 

Baba and Babak 
(Bhitannis) eqo- 
allj. 

Babak (Bhitannis) 

Warspiin, Dhanna 
and Fattha Bhi- 
tannis. 



11 



41 



6 



20 



22 

25 
32 

37 



i 



Over 
50 



Isamoontain torrent bed leading op )> 
Edfirkot and Girang belonging to t^e Em 
Ehels ; is practicable for laden camelB» ai 
was tiaversed by oor troope in December 188 
in the expedition against the TJmarEais. AM 
a mile op the pass the Chasmai Ihti 
torrent joins it, and a couple of miles fxtSu 
op the Chiumai Kaldn. Both are eas^, gen* 
erally spoken of as independent passes, mi 
are in charge of the Hathi Khels. 

Is broad and easy, has been traversed by 
troopB, leads op to the Qnmatti village wheooe 
the korram can be reached, leads also to Thai 
in Eohat which by this route is oolj M 
miles distant from Ed war des - abad. Comnii- 
sariat stores are now being sent by it to tbt 
Field Force assembled at Thai. 

The pass is the Eorram river's bed, andlet^ 
op to Thai in Eohdt where the Kurram roate 
to Eabol may be said to conunence. Aboatt 8 
miles op, the Eaipi nala, Tv^hich leads direci 
to Ehost, joins the Earram. Both the Eaiti 
and Eorram are caravan routes. 

Aboot a mile op the nala bifurcates, azkd 
both beds lead to Dawar by easy routes. 

Is the bed of the Tochi river, and leads di> 
rectly op to the Dawar valley. It was by tiili 
pass oor troops entered Dawar in 1872. 

Is the main roote on the Bannu side in 
to the Masaod hills. It was by this torrent 
bed the M&saod expeditionary force retain- 
ed to Banno in 1860. 

Is an important pass moch used by Wazirs, 
leads op to Shaw&l, has never been traversed 
by troops nor sorveyed. 



All three are broad and easy, and are in 
charge of Bhitannis into whose hills and 
towards the Gabar monotain they lead. 



A large easy nala leading op to the Oabar 
moontain from Molazai, moch used hf 
Masaods. This district has had nothing todo 
with it since Molazai was transferred to Dem 
Ismail Ehan inl875. 



a* 
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44. There axe no metalled roads Id the district. The main line, 
Communications. which connects cantonments with Kohdt 

and Dera Ismail Khan, runs longitudinally for 
seventy miles from north to south from the Latammar nala to about 
a mile beyond Pezu. It is under the Public Works Department. 
It crosses the Kurram and Gambila rivers, both of which are unbridged. 
Owing to this want, traffic is frequently at a stand-still for days or 
even weeks, and much property and some lives are annually lost. 
This hot weather a mail cart has been started which runs betweeo 
Edwardes-abad and Pezu. 

All the other high roads in the district are under the district officer. 
The chief are, Trans-Indus that which connects Edwardes-abad with Laki^ 
IsaKhel and Kdlabdgh; and Cis-Indus that which extends from Niki to 
the Mari salt mart, and thence along the left high bank of the Indus vid 
Midnw^li to Piplan. There are also other district lines of less importance, 
viz., Trans-Indus that via Hawed to Ahmadzai, and that fiom Naurang 
Sarai via Daddiw&Ia to Isa Khel, and Cis-Indus that from Mi&nw&li to 
Shahpur vm Van Bhachran, and another from the same centre across the 
Salt Range to Sakesor and Talagang. All the most traversed lines are 
fairly well provided with staging bungalows or rest houses and sardis 

As to village roads, they are numerous, and range from ten 
to twenty feet in width. 

Trans-Indus, skirting the hills, is a narrow frontier road, which inter- 
connects the out-posts, and is under the officer commanding them. Cia- 
Iiidus, there is a Salt Patrol's road under charge of the Inland Customs 
Department along the foot of the Salt Range. On the whole, though in 
the last 25 years mnch has been done in the way of opening up 
tlie district, raising the level of its roads, and bridging canals, water- 
courses and drainage channels, it cannot be asserted that communications 
we in a satisfactory state. They will not be so until the Kurram and 
^mbila rivers are bridged. The great want of the district, both military 
and commercial, is a bridge over the Kurram on the Kohdt road, about a 
^Ue from cantonments. Some portion of its cost could be recovered by 
levying toll from all who use it. Once made the trade route to Isa Khel 
^ould follow the left bank of the Kurram, as far as Daddi wdla, and thence 
*»ie existing road. 

45. The total monthly cost of the imperial and district post offices 

I'ostai arrangements. ^^^ ^^^^^ throughout the district is at present 

IS^, 1,131-8-0. There are imperial post offices 
*^ each tahsil head-quarters, also at Nowrang Sardi, Mirian, Pezu. 
•^^^madzi, Kdlabdgh, Mdri, Mochh and Piplan. There are no district 
P^st offices at all, but each of the above has attached to it ono 
^ more rural messengers. Each runner receives five rupees per mensem, 
^^ers from Mooltan for Mianwdli are sent by rail to Lahore, thence by 
J^J^ers vid Shahpur. The Lahore mail is ordinarily delivered in 
j^^Wardes-abad on the third day after despatch. Postal communication 
^tween Edwardes-abad and Midnwdli is conducted throughout the hot 
• father via Kdlabdgh, hence covers are not delivered until the third or 
^^fth day after posting. When the Kurram is in flood, we often remain 
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cut off from the outside world for several days at a time. The bap 
between Edwardes-abad and Dera Ismail Khan have since September 
last been carried by hill cart. 



The improvements in our communications with parts beyond 
confines of the district, which have taken place since 1870, are ven 
great. Since then new offices have been opened, the celerity of deliveiy 
has beet* doubled, packages by parcel post reach their destination within 
a reasonable time instead or after weeks of detention at Dera Ismail 
Khan or Kohdt, until a donkey or camel load should accumulate, and 
lastly we now have the telegraph wire. 

46. There are four boat ferries on the Indus, viz., those of Kdlabagh, 
The Indu. ferries. Mochh. Rokhri and Mian w«i The first is ope. 

all the year round, and is safe, rapid and esLsy. 
The other three are practically closed, except for agriculturists, from 
May to October, and the passage of the Indus by any of them is a long 
affair, as, owing to the width of the bed and the number of the running 
channels trans-shipments are required. The Rokhri and Mi&nw^li ferries 
are often amalgamated. The exact position of each ferry below that 
of Kalabdgh, which is constant, is changed each season accordin<r to the 
action of the river.* The average number of boats at each during 
the busy season is four. There are never less than four at Kdlab^b, 
and in the cold weather at the Miiinwali and Kokhri crossin<y there are 
often eight employed. The lease of the ferries is auctioned annually, and 
fetches about Rs. 3,450. Tiie boatmen and lessee share the toll 
proceeds equally between them. 

Owing to the present and late lessees interpreting the rather illiberal 
terms of the lease regarding " dodba zamindars " by the letter and not 
by the spirit, the agriculturists of the Kacha have for several years past 
had a grievance. Previously, they used to cross and recross on their 
ordinary avocations free, paying the boatmen for their labour so much 
grain each spring harve&t. But now their transit is regulated by the 
following clause in the lease: — "Men belonging to the Dodba, z. e., whose 
lands lie on both sides of the river and who cross to and fro for an 
agricultural purpose are exempt from toll." Thus peasants owning land 
only in the Kacha, or crossing for other than an agricultural purpose, 
e, g», to transact business at the tahsil, are liable to toll. Yet every one 
knows that to such men crossing the Indus is as ordinary an occun^nce 
as crossing a railway line or high road is for villagers resident near either 
I think the peasantry of the Kacha and high bank villages fringing the 
river have a legitimate grievance which should be removed. Were the 
following substituted for the objectionable clause, the requirements of the 
case would I consider be met: "Zamindars, their tenants and labuuren 



* The line of the high ro&d between Isa Khel and MianwAli has to be relaid each 
■eason. The distance is 12 or 14 miles. It should be done in October every year as aocm 
as the subsidence of the river enables the tahsildars to decide on the best line. M 
no compensation is paid to the zamindars for land so temporarily appropriated, early oiden 
•hould be always given for the making of the road. If not given, the tahsildars will fay 
likely do nothing until they hear a district sahib is coming round on tour. Thus JiiM 
land will be taken up instead of unsown, and traders and travellers wiU have btea prt 
to nttdless inconvenience. 
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resident in the Racha or in villages on the high bank of the Indus when 
crossing and recrossing in ordinary course are exempt from toll, also their 
plough cattle when not used for transporting grain." I reported the 
i&atter last year, but without result. 

Cattle trespass and cat- ♦T. There are eighteen pounds in the 

tie pounds. district as follows : — 



Tahsil 


II 

3 
2 
10 


Bannti 
Marwat... .r. 
Isa Kbei 
Miinw&li ... 
Total or average 



Average an- 
nual fine in- 
comeofeach' 
from 1873 to 
1677 inclus' 
ive. 



134 





114 





197 





121 





129 












Pound- Keepers. 



Police Moharirs. 

Dito Ditto 

Dito Ditto 

Various lambarddrs. School teachers, patwaris and 
police » 



The prescribed fine for each horse, mare or pony impounded is only 
foui annas. Being so small, it pays owners to let such animals run loose. 
The chances of capture are in any case small, and when the crops are 
ripening or under the sickle, a horse in one night eats more than four 
annas' worth of corn, and does several rupees worth of damage besides^ 
This is particularly the case in March, April and May in the Kacha, and 
generally throughout tahsils Isa Khel and Mianwdli. When camping in 
the Kacha in March and April, I have over and over again seen small 
herds of practically wild horses there. During the day the animals had 
a safe retreat in the shisham blocks, whilst at night they fed at pleasure 
in the wheat fields. I used to amuse myself by hunting them and driv- 
ing them to a pound, but though I oftsn had half a dozen well-mounted 
men with me, we found it very difficult work. All that the Deputy 
Commissioner could do — the Cattle-trespass Act laying down four annas 
as the fine — was to charge heavy rates for feeding and watering impound- 
ed animals, and to have their owners sent to him for verbal admonition. 
This checked the nuisance for the time. Many of the cultivators of the 
Kacha and of Mi^nw&li generally have repeatedly implored me to try to 
get the fine raised to a rupee or more. Until it is so, the practice of wil- 
fully loosing horses and other animals difficult of capture will continue. 
I think the fine on horses of all sorts should be raised to one rupee, if 
not all the year round, at least when the spring and autumn crops are 
ripening and being cut. Until it is so/ the cultivators will not be satisfied, 
the evil practice just mentioned will not be checked, and animals will 
be frequently maimed by blows. Much that I have said applies in a 
measure to asses. Though they cause much loss, and are neither easily 
caught nor driven^ the fine on them is only two annas. I should like to 
see it doubled. 
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48. As a brisk trade is one sign of a good administration, I shaD 
Ti/^a* f,^.!- rvn f >.« Tn.i«a ^I^SG tKis chaptcr bv a abort account of the trade 

Boat trade on tne Indus. ,, . !• ^ • . -o - i_ mj- • .• i . 

oi the district. i5oat building is practised at 
Ediabdgh and at Isa Khel, and here and there in villages adjoining the 
Indus. I reckon the number employed in the carrying trade between 
this district and Sindh at 130. Besides this number there are from 12 
to 15 largish boats plying at the different Government ferries, and as 
many more smaller boats {daggah) at zamind&ri ferries over different 
branches of the river. The capacity of grain-carrying boats ranges from 
350 to 2,000 standard maunds, the average being about 800. The rate 
charged per path, a measure of about 25 standard maunds, from either 
Isa Khel or Midnwdli to Sakhar in Sindh ranges according to the season 
and the demand from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, but in extraordinary years 
it runs up to Rs. 24 per path. There is a saying — "The boat arrives by 
luck," and sure enough the voyage down to Sakhar is a dange- 
rous one, as on an average from 5 to 8 per cent, of the boats annually des- 
patched never reach their destination, but sink with their freight en 
the way. When such an accident happens, there is small chance of any 
thing being saved. In most cases the loss is the result of carelessness— 
of trusting in fact to "luck." The only penalty incurred by the boat 
owners, independent of the loss of their boat, is the forfeiture of half the 
transport charges. It takes from ten to twenty days to reach Sakhar 
in the hot weather, and double that time in the cold. The return 
journery is always a slow affair. Its period depends on the direction of 
the wind and the height of the river. It takes from one to two months. 
The boat is often sold at Sakhar. 

For Isa Khel and Midnwali the cost of conveying grain to the river's 
bank is small, as the distances are not great. But for the Marwats the 
case is different. They have to transport their surplus produce distances 
of from twenty-five to fifty-five miles When there has been a fair 
harvest they employ their leisure time in the slack season by acting as 
carriers between their homes and Dera Ismail Khan or Isa Khel. They 
use for this purpose about 1,000 donkeys, 3,000 of their plough oxen and 
500 camels. Carriage in any of the above ways comes to a little under 
four annas per standard maund from Pezu to Dera Ismail Khan. But the 
rates are subject to great fluctuations. 

49. The imports and exports of the district can only be approxi- 
Imports and exports. mately stated, as no thorough system of registra- 

tion exists. I think however the estimate I am 
about to give is a fair one, as it is the result of long local observation by 
the most experienced ofBcials and traders checked by the returns of the 
two foreign trade registrars and the statements of traders and the octroi 
registers kept in the four municipal towns of the district, three of which 
may be said to stand like frontier Customs houses on its very borders, viz., 
Edwardes-abad, Isakhe! and Kdlabdgh. Through the first passes much of 
the trade between British and independent territories, through the second 
much of the grain goin g south by the Indus, and through the third 
many of the imports from the northern parts of the Punjab Cis-Indus. 

So far as raw produce is concerned, the district is more than self- 
fiupporting, as it is a large exporter of grain. But for its manufactured 
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articles, excepting the coarsest home-spun cotton cloth and iron cooking 
vessels made at Kiiabigh, it depends entirely on the Punjab Cis-Indus 
and on England. 

The imports in an avera^ year for internal consumption and that of 
the neighbouring independent tribes are aa follows : — 
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n anaverage ytar mty baiet down at /oUotog:- 
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• CHAPTER IV.— The Peopli. 

50. According to the census taken on the 10th January 1868, the 

population of the Banuuchi district was, 

i d- toict ^^^''^**'''''' ^' *^^ adding 3,224 for cantonments, 290,771. This 

" "° ' gives an increase of 51,289 on the returns of 

the 1854 census. What portion of this is due to growth of population 

is not ascertainable, as tahsil limits were not the same in 1868 as in 

^ 1854. After comparing the figures obtained for each tahsil at either 

t census, and making due allowance for the difierence of area under obser- 

' vation, I come to the conclusion that, assuming the 1854 enumeration to 

have been as correct as that of 1868, there was in the interval a large 

and real growth in numbers for Wazirs, Ehataks and Marwats, and an 

appreciable growth for all other classes. In this settlement a new 

enumeration was made of the people settled in tracts occupied by Wazirs 

and Bhitannis, but elsewhere only in selected villages and localities. A 

comparison of the figures so obtained with those of the 1868 census leads 

me to conclude that the latter was, so far as numbers are concerned, very 

accurate, but that the classification was somewhat faulty. For instance, 

many persons were I think recorded as non-agriculturists, whose main 

subsistence was in fact derived directly from the soil. Except for 

Wazirs and Bhitannis my enumerations, made in 1872-74, showed a 

decrease in numbers, although there can be no doubt that the population 

had grown in numbers. The explanation is that in the 1868 census 

every person in the district was included, whereas in 1872-74 only those 

domiciled within each observed area were counted. Thus amongst others 

most travellers and sojourners escaped enumeration. Taking then the 

1868 census retuns for the whole di.strict, except for the municipal 

towns and the country occupied by the Wazirs and Bhitannis, for the 

former of which I use the return of the 1875 census, and for the latter my 

own, the tahsilw&r result is as follows : — 

Tahsil Bannu ... 95,807 

Do. Marwat* ... 64,719 

Do. Isa Khel ... 47,752 

Do. MidnwdH ... 88,251 



Total ... 2,96,529 



• Mulazai and the two small Tillages transferred with it in 1875 to Dera Ismail 
Ehan are here included. Their total popi^ation is 2,826. 
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Abstract of the population 
of the district classified 
under tracts and tribes. 



51. The following statement analyses the 
above figures both territorially and ethni- 
cally : — 
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The above shows an increase over the total of the 1868 returns, witl 
3,224 added for cantonments, of 5,758. This is made up of the differena 
in the numbers of Wazirs and Bhitannis as recorded in 1868 and as nom 
enumerated, viz., 5,514, and of the net increase in the town population 
as shown by the 1875 municipal census and of the estate of Wanj^, tnz. 
244. 
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Population 
agriculturists 
culturifits. 



divided into 
and non-agri- 



52. The following abstract gives the above 
population under the two headings agricultural 
and noD -agricultural:— 
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2,96,639 



For the three Trans-Indus tahsils all persons, irrespective of caste or 
nominal profession, who depend for their livelihood mainly on the 
cultivation of the soil, have been classed as agriculturists. Still many 
of those shown as traders and artizans do also own land or cultivate a 
plot or two. For the Mi^nw&li tahsil the mistake has been made of 
treating all persons of a low caste or of a professional class as non- 
agriculturists, instead of following the rule I adopted for the three Trans- 
Indus tahsils. The population of three municipal towns of Lakki, 
Isa Khel and K^ilabdgh is included in the body of the statement, but that 
of Edwardes-abad and of the cantonments is shown separately in last 
column only. 

53. I shall now briefly describe each of the above classes reserving 

Characteristics of the my remarks on the semi-barbarous Waziri and 

different tribes and classes Bhitanni clans to the next paragraph. For the 

in the district. present I shall confine myself as much a 

possible to points which will not be noticed in the Chapter on Tenures, a 

Bannuchis. — By this designation I mean both true Bannuchis and 
miscellaneous Pathans now amalgamated with them. The former 
comprise those who belong to any of the khels or sections, the common 
ancestors of which were admittedly descended from Shitak and his wife 
Bannu. The most important of those khels are Isakki, Mandan, Surdni, 
Miri, including Momma Khel, Nurar and Barakzai, Mamash Khel, 
Amandi, and Daud Shah. The latter consist of miscellaneous groups and 
families scattered throughout Bannu proper. Of this class the Moghal 
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Ehels of Ghoriw&l are the finest, and still show in speech and appeam»l 
their Yiisafzai descent. But as a rule all Bannucbi Pathans look, speA 
and act much alike, and it is not easy for an Englishman to distingnU 
their different khels and classes. Their general physique is inferior to 
that of any other Pathan tribe in the district, indeed to that of anj 
community living in an unirrigated tract. Their women are many i 
them very fair skinned but always sallow. In disposition the Bannudus 
are envious, secretive, cowardly and lying. They are very bigoted, but 
seldom let religious scruples interfere with their desire for worldly gain 
On the whole they are an inoffensive people, of little political importanoe, 
and however much one may be inclined to despise them as men, we should 
remember that they are excellent revenue payers, and that to their 
prolificness and to the climate in which they live are to be ascribed most 
of their bad qualities, whether physical or mental. I should add that 
they are great home-stayers, and are seldom met with beyond their own 
local limits. 

Marwats. — Like other Pathans they are divided into numerous khels, 
the most important of which are Musa Khel, with sections Takhti Khel 
J&nuzai and Pasanni; Achu Khel, with sections Begu Khel, Isa Khel, 
Ahmad Khel &c ; Khiida Khel, with sections Sikandar Khel, Mamm^ 
Khel &c ; Bahrdm, with sections Umarkhan Khel and Totezai ; the 
latter with sub-sections Tajdzai, Dilkhozai, Land and Ghazni Kel ; and 
lastly Tappi. To the above may be added the Abba Khel Sayads, who 
are affiliated to the Dreplara tappa, also the Michan Khels and other 
Sarhang Nidzais scattered throughout Marwat. Though all such arc 
now to all intents and purposes Marwats, they have been shown under 
their proper ancestral headings in the statement preceding this paragraph. 
The tribe thus made up occupies the whole of the Marwat tahsil, which 
is territorically divided into three great tappas, viz, Dreplara, Musa Khel- 
cum-Tappi, and Bahr&m. The latter is sub-divided into two minor 
tappaSf viz, Umarkhan Khel and Totazai. For administrative purposes 
a knowledge of the position and limits of each tappa is not necessary. 

Taken as a whole the Marwats are as fine and law-abiding a race as 
any to be found on our border. They are a simple, slow-witted people, 
and contrast, in all that is manly, most favourably with the Bannuchi& 
They are strongly attached to their homes and very averse to travel or 
to service out of their own country. Many of them have almost ruddy 
complexions. Their women are pleasing, but rather masculine in 
appearance. The necessity of doing rough out-door labour, such as fetching 
water daily from the distant pond or river, has taught them to show their 
£aces as freely as English women do. As the climatic influence due to canal 
irrigation and marshes has affected the Bannuchis to their detriment, so 
here, a sandy soil and dry air has had an opposite result on the Marwats, 
for hard fare and poverty notwithstanding, they are healthy, happy and 
light hearted. 

Nidzais, — ^This tribe consists of many sections which are settled 
about the Indus, both Kacha and uplands, in the Isa Khel and Mi&nw&li 
tahsils. In the former tahsil are the Isa Khel, Mushdni, Sultan Khel, 
Sarhang, and other sub-sections; in the latter the main divisions are Adns^ 
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•raprising Watta Khels, Ballu Khels, Ydru Khels &c., and Tdja Khels, 
^Mu&a Khels, Pai Khels, Burikhels &c. As a tribe the Nidzais are indiflPer- 
^•eot cultivators, and have still a good deal of Pathan-like pride of race 
f*^boutthem. They make good soldiers, and are not averse to taking 
•: service. Those on the Mianwah side of the river are better husbandmen, 
'> and altogether a more orderly people than their Isa Khel kinsmen. Of 
^> all sections of the Niazais the Isa Khels and Tdja Khels are the two who 
^i retain most of the qualities of a fighting lace accustomed to rule over 
?>! others weaker than themselves. 

'' Khaiaks, — The Khataks are mostly confined to the Isa Khel tahsil. 

* There are besides a good number settled amongst the Ahmadzai 
' Wazirs, and a sprinkling between Mdri and Niki in Midnwdli, and 
■ elsewhere thix>ughout the district. Except in Isa Khel they are mostly 
tenants only. Those in Isa Khel are divided into two classes, viz,, the 
Bhangi Khels, who number 6816, and inhabit the hilly country of 
that name, and several villages in the plain immediately south of 
Kalabag ; and the Qudi Khels, who are settled in villages all along 
the skirt of the Maidani Range. There are also some Kabul Khels. 
The jKhataks are a hardy laborious tribe, and make excellent culti- 
vators. They take service in the army freely. Individually they are 
poor. They have not a single wealthy man, not even a chair-sitter 
amongst them. In disposition they are simple, faithful and orderly. 
Physically they are strongly built, but as a rule shorter in stature than 
any other of the Pathan peoples in the district, the Bannuchis 
perhaps alone excepted. 

Say ads. — Of the 12,614 in the district, Bannu proper contains 
over one-half and Marwat about one quarter. Those in Bannu 
proper are found in every village, but those in Marwat are mostly 
confined to two viz., Abba Khel and Gorakka. As a rule the Sayads 
are land-owners not tenants, and bad, lazy, land-owners they make too. 
In learning, general intelligence, and even in speech and appearance 
they are hardly distinguishable from the Pathaiis or Jats amongst whom 
they live. Here and there certainly honorable exceptions are to be found. 
The way the lands now held by them were originally acquired was 
in most cases by gift. Though many of them still exercise considerable 
influence, their hold as a class on the people at large is much weaker 
than it was thirty years ago. The struggle for existence caused by the 
increase of population since annexation has knocked much of the awful 
reverence the Pathan zamind^ir used to feel towards holy men in 
general out of him. He now views most mattei-s from rather a hard worldly 
than a superstitious stand-point. Many a family or community would 
now cancel the ancestral deed of gift under which some Sayad's brood 
enjoys a fat inheritance. But for the criminal consequences which would 
ensue from turning them out neck and crop, the spiritual consequences 
would be risked willingly enough. 

Musalman Jats, — There are in round numbers 4000 Musalman Jats 
in Bannu proper, 7000 in Marwat, and 43,000 in Isa Khel and Midnwali. 
Those in the two frontier tashils have assimilated in speech and appear- 
ance to the Patbans amongst whom they live. The Marwat Jats are fine 
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fellows ; those in Bannu are much as the Bannuchis are, and with 
Aw&ns they makeup the mass of the hamadyah "Hindkais" oftbs 
tashil. Those in Isa Khel and Midnwali resident in parts in which the 
Niazai element is strong have always been rather kept down by thall 
dominant tribe. The Jats on the whole are an energetic thrifty raca 
They are split up into numerous sections or gots, about some of which 
further mention will be made in the Chapter on Tenures. They are 
darker coloured, «nd not so tall or well made as the Niaz^is, but still 
they are, when properley nurtured, strong men. Those in the Kacha, 
being more subject to autumnal fever, and leading almost amphibious 
lives, have a weaker physique than their upland brethem. There is little 
marked individuality of appearance whereby to distinguish between the 
diflferent gots. Throughout the Kacha and in the neighbouring parts 
where the Ni^zais are predominant, the terms " Jat " and hdli (ploughman) 
are used indiscriminately. The Bannuchis and Wazirs speak of all Jats 
and Awans loosely as " Hindkais. " In many cases it is impossible to 
say whether a certain got should be classed as Aw6n or Jat. None of 
the different Jat gots claims descent from one common ancestor; 
indeed few of them seem to know or care much about their past 
tribal histories, and many of them speak of themselves simply aa 
log (people). 

Awdns. — There are in round numbers 13,000 Awans in the district 
all of whom according to the statement preceding this paragraph are 
residents of the Mi^nw^li tahsil, about 2500 west of the Salt Range 
and the remaining 10,500 east of it in the Fakhar ildka. In the thraee 
Trans-Indus tahsils I found it impossible to seperate Aw&ns from Jdt& 
I thought it best therefore to class all Awdns resident Trans-Inus 
as Musalman Jats. Some 3000 or 4000 of them are probably Awina. 
There is only one Awdn village east of the Indus, that of Jalfilpur in 
Isa Khel. 

Hi7id'd8. — The Hindus are pretty equally scattered throughout all 
parts of the district except the Waziri tracts and Bhangi £hel, in 
both of which there are very few. Of the 28,000 in the district, fully 
two-thirds are engaged in trade, the rest gaining a living as agriculturists. 
The majority are Arorsis(Kirdr8), the rest being Brahmim and Khatris. 
They are a cowardly, secretive, acquisitive race, very necessary and useful 
it may be in their places, but possessed of few manly qualities 
and both despised and envied by the great Musalman tribes of the 
district. 

Miscellaneous. —'No fewer than 72,000 have been entered under this 
heading. But in this number are included the whole population of the 
cantonments and the greater part of the non-Hindu residents in the four 
municipal towns pf the district : also of superior classes, Eureshis and 
Biloches; and of inferior, several gro^s which, should perhaps have been 
classed as Jats^ and all village menials and non-Hindu artizans and 
craftsmen. 

54. Being such a troublesome and important item in the human 

Settlement census of the forces making up the population of the district^ 

Waziri clans, it v^Ul be as well to give some particulars about 

each clan or khel. This can best be done in the form of a statement 
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! 'which I here subjoin. The first six khels belong to the Ahmadzal 
branch of the Darwesh Ehel Wazirs, the last two to the Utm&nzai 
branch. The order in Trhich the differant clans are entered follows 
that of their settlements along the border from near Latammar in 
the north to the skirt of the Gabar mountain to the south : — 
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The above figures have been obtained from my settlement enumeration. 
Compared with those of the 1868 census the rise is considerable. There 
can be no doubt that in the last 10 years the number of Wazira who 
have settled in the plain for the spring crop at least has largely increased. 

66. I shftU now make a few remarks regarding each of the khels 

Tha flgarea for each named in the above statement. I shall have 

Waiiri cOiui exkmiaed sepR- something mote to aay about them in the 

r""*'?- Chapter on Tenures, paragraph 129, and can in 

consequence be very concise here. 

Eatik}iet,~-Th.ia clan is divided into two main branches, Kaimalfand 
EdeL The former has three chief sections, vtz, All or Khaidar Eban, 
Musa and Purba, and the latter four, viz., Bai, Bakkar, Esa and Kaimal. j: 

The Kaimal Khels outnumber theEdel Khelsby about four to one- 
With the exception of the Patol Kbels, who are a branch of tho 
Ali Khels, and mostly live in the hills, the whole clan is now settled ia 

• This ia 96 wider total in the general popnlation statement annexed to poragrapb 
60. Eea«on ia that Shah Jahto'a village is heru eidnded. 

f Here and elsewheie in order to BaveBpHcel sball where possible omit ttie affix 

t In tba kbewat here and there a section of this and one or two of the other cIbd* 
ia ihonn by di&erent iingle or componnd names, the genealogical tree being followed 
or the whole tantf being called after that section which holds most land or Srst took 
to Bgrigultnre. I have here used the noineB in commoaest oh by tb« people themBelTcs, 
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the plain, and is rapidly assimilating to the Harwats. In my enaiMni 
tion, only from 1 50 to 250 souls, then in the hills, were not countei 
Of the different hamlets Chouki Azim is the largest. Hamlets d 
sep(irato home-steads are very numerous, because each group of fiuniBei 
is settled at pleasure on its own land. About 200 of the hoasesin 
mud-built and flat-roofed. All the rest are still temporary tbatd 
structures as are seen in the sandy parts of Marwat. The specialld 
home of the Hathi Khels is immediately behind their plain posseBdoUk 
and is surrounded by Umarzais, Kabal Khels and Khataka TheHa^ 
Khels have always been well behaved, and are now the most hji, 
orderly and wealthy Waziri clan settled within British territory in tk 
district. Not more than one-fifth of the clan now retires to the hilk b 
the hot weatlicr. Though I believe they own little or no land in th 
Sliawal direction, those who choose withdraw for the summer totW 
locality. 

Sirlcihhel. — This is a poor little clan, and is either a branch of or 
nearly related to the Hathi Khels. From first to last it has been unfor- 
tunate. For some years after annexation it was not amenable torule,m 
consequence of whicli some of its Thai area was given to, and otherwise 
absorbed by, its two powerful neighbours, the Hathi Khels and Isperkai 
Then it has never liad any strong sensible chief or chiefis to push its 
interest with the distiict officer. It has three main sections, TobU, 
Bobla and Shuiii, all of which hold land in the Thai. I should think 
nearly half of its numbers were in the hills at my enumeration, and so 
omitted. 

IsperJca. — The main divisons are Muhammud Khel, Sudan Khd, 
and Sada Khel, but the first has long ranked as a distinct clan, and the 
collective name now applies to the two latter. Of them, the Sudan Khd 
division, has four main sections of pretty equal strength, viz, Bdghban, 
Bokal, Kundi aed Bharrat. 

The Sada Khel division is small in numbers, and has no sections 
worth naming. Besides the above there are about thirty families of a 
people called Dhir affiliated in the clan, who seem originally to have been 
tiamsdyaJiS or dependents derived from some other stock. The Isperkas 
still largely go to their ancestral hills about Shawdl for the summer. 
About 250 of them neither own nor cultivate land in the plain. 
The well known Sohan Khan was the chief of this clan at annexation. 
He belonged to the B^ghb^n section. His son Mdni and grandson 
Jullundur Shah are the present headmen. The clan is strong, well off, 
and does not give much trouble. It is the rival of the Hathi Elhels, of 
whose prosperity and independence its leading men are jealous. Some 
twenty -five families of Badin Khel» who are either a distinct Ahmadzai 
clan, or are closely related to the Bizan Khels, hold land with the 
Isperkas. 

BizankheL — This is on the whole a well conducted clan. Its 
main divisions are Doulat, Eso and Umar Khan. The fourth called 
Moghalkhel is still mainly resident in the hills. The other three have 
long been settled in the plain. In all some 170 souls belonging to the 
clan find no place in my census. The Fdyindah Khels require mentioii 
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aere. They are a cognate clan, but not apparently descended from 
^ .Bizan, the common ancestor of the sections named above. These 
* 'Piyindah Khels maintain themselves more by cairying salt and trading 
j^ than by agriculture. They hold some land within Isperka limits. 

^ Umarzai, — Their main divisions are Manzar, Tappai, Boza^ all 

•. holding lands in our territory , and lastly Sayad, which latter is only 
j^ now beginning to settle down in the plain in any numbers. The clan 
. owns part of the hilly country between the Kurram and their own plain 
J. posses3ions. They still go largely to the hills in the hot weather. 
^ Many of their members hold land in the Surdni and other Bannuchi 
" tM)pas north of the Kurram, and cultivate such land directly or through 
BaJanuchi tenants. The Umarzais are great wood-carriers, and supply 
the cantonments with half the wood fuel there consumed, bringing it 
in by the Gumatti Pass. Collectively the clan is rude, thriftless and 
kept little in hand by its grey-beards, but amongst its members are 
a sprinkling of shrewd acquisitive men. During the 1870-71 border 
disturbances the Umarzais sympathised with their kinsmen, the 
rebellious Muhammad Khels, and some of their young men fought on 
the rebel side. I should think the whole clan numbers twice as many 
as the portion counted by me. I should note that for some years after 
annexation the Umarzais gave much trouble, and were treated as 
outlaws until in 1852-53 Major Nicholson punished them, and after a 
time re-admitted them into our territorj''. 

Muhavimad Khel, — As before said this clan is lineally a branch 
of the Isperka, but has long ranked as a separate clan. It is divided 
in my papers into four tarafs, viz., Mahammad Khel Khas, Sudan Khel, 
Shuda Kai, and what I may call miscellaneous. The first is the most 
numerous, and has no fewer than five recognized sections, of which 
Ro, Kuda and Kouzi are the most important. The Shuda Kai taraf 
is an affiliated khel from the remnant of some old hill tribe, which 
cannot trace descent from Isperka. In my census not more than fifty 
soi^ls escaped enumeration through absence in the hills. The clan has 
several strong men in it of a turbulent disposition. In 1870-71 it 
rebelled, and gave much trouble befort it was re-admitted into our 
territory. I have described the rebellion in chapter IV otBannu, or Our 
Afghan Frontier, As perhaps slightly influencing their conduct, I 
may note here that I think on the whole that the Muhammad Khels 
are the least lightly assessed of all our Waziri clans ; bat that they are 
rightly so, ?is, owing to most of their lands being irrigated, a crop of 
some sort is always assured to them. Their poorer members eke 
out a subsistence by selling firjB-wood and mats in the town and canton- 
ments. 

Bakka Khels.—Tihe main divisions are Takhti, Narmi and Sardi. 
The first are both the most numerous and wealthy. Though very 
independent in manner, the clan is generally well conducted, and has 
shrewd, able riepresentatives to support its interests with the district 
authorities. It is pretty comfortably ofi*. Its hamlets and homesteads 
are strong and well built. It is the most numerous Waziri clan settled 
within our border. All its %epibers come down to the pl^»in for the 

E 
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cold \rcathcr. Few families escaped enumeration in the seitletnetil 
The Masauda arc annnall}' encroaching more and more on the hill 
territor}' remainincir to the Bakkakhels, and thus compelling them to 
become plain -dwellers. 

Jdnikhels. — The case of the Janikhels closely resembles that of 
the Bakkakhels, the Masauds gradually supplanting them in the hilh, 
and so, nolens volens, the clan is becoming more and more permanent 
settlers in our territory. It has three chief branches^ £dia, the most 
numerous, Tor and Malik shahi. The latter are conaparatively few and 
poor. The clan has never given much trouble, though at timesif 
thwarted it threatens to withdraw to the hills. Such a threat has 
hitherto been for this and for most other clans a brutum fulment and 
now that cultivation has so enormously increased, and that the 
Masauds are year by year absorbing more and more of the hiU lands o( 
their Darweshkhel kinsmen, it is unlikely that any clan -will ever he 
so foolish as to seriously go off to the hills in a body. Both J&nikhds 
and Bakkakhels, I should add, bring quantities of fire-^wood into 
Eilwardes-abad in the cold weather. 

56. The Bhitannis are a rude people just emerging from barbarism. 
TheBhitonnisofMarwat But those who have taken to civilized ways 

show themselves to be keen-witted, and I think 
more energetic and desirous of making money than their Marwat 
neighbours. They used to be great raiders and cattle-lifters but of 
late years have been very orderly. I shall write something about them 
in the Chapter on Tenures (see paragraphs 137-138). They do not 
take service yet under Government. They occupy the lower hills just 
beyond the border of Marwat from the southern slopes of the Gabar 
mountain to the Gumal valley. Since the transfer of Mulazai to Dea 
Ismail Khan in 1875 the Bain Pass terminates the connection of this 
district with them. We have now mostly to do with Dhanna and 
Wurgara Bhitannis. The latter are often termed a " fakir kaum " and 
are, I understand, the descendants of the clan which held the £hitaDni 
hills before the conquering influx of the Dhanna Bhitannis. The 
Dhannas are divided into two clans, Boba and Bobak. Their united 
number inside and immediately be3'ond the Bannu border is smalL 
probably under 1,700 souls. The Wurgaras may number 150 souls. 
About seven-eighths of their whole numbers visit the plains in the 
cold weather. 

57. Malarial fevers and bowel complaints are the most prevalent 
ThepnbUc health. diseases. In the autumn months the former 

are sometimes very deadly wherever canab 
exist. In cantonments and amongst the Bannuchis the fever season 
conmiences in September, and continues until November or December. 
I should think quite half the adult population have one or more bouts 
of fever between those months, if resident during them in an irrigated 
part of the country. The civil and military station is in the mi^t of 
the richest part of the Bannu valley, and is, I believe, quite as unhealthy 
la Peshawar. With the exception of the irrigated tracts the district is 
generally very healthy, the Marwat country particularly so. 
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^ Of diseases other than those given above the commonest are small* 
pox, pneumonia, guinea-worm, and at Kalabagh goitre. 

Small-pox is almost entirely confined to children, and is looked 
^ upon as a disease every child must face. "Until he gets over the small- 
r pox, parents do not count their child their own," is a local Pashto, 
^ saying on the subject. About one case in ten is fatal. Of the reco veriest 
a good fourth are disfigured for life. As yet vaccination is nos 
sufficiently appreciated : still no classes have any deep rooted objections 
' to it, and belief in its efficacy is steadily spreading. Inoculation has 

■ been commonly practised by Kureshis and others for many generation 
' and with good results. The punctures are made either at the base of 

■ the thumb of the right hand, or several inches up the right fore-arm 

Guinea-worm is very rife in Marwat and wherever stagnant 
r water is drunk from ponds or tanks. It is most prevalent in the hot 
weather after July. It is sometimes fatal. I have known a case in 
which one man had ten worms in him at once. It seems to attack old 
and young alike, but according to popular opinion the young are more 
susceptible to it. 

' Goitre is only endemic at E^labagh, where the citizens live closely 

packed, and day and night inhale the noxious smoke and vapour from 
the large alum work situated in the centre of the town. Perhaps this 
may explain it. It is certain, that the residents of Kdlabagh are, as a 
community, sallower and more sickly looking than those of any other 
town in the district. 

58. There are five dispensaries in the district under the Civil 
Dispensaries and their Surgeon,m2r.,atMitinw41i,Edwardes.abad,Lakki, 

^ork. Isa Khel and K^lab^gh. The first is first class, 

the second second, and the three latter third 
class. The two last were opened iu 1874. The most popular is that 
at Edwardes-abad, to which hill men freely resort in the cold weather. 
The work done by each greatly depends on the personal qualifications 
of the Assistant Surgeon or Hospital Assistant in charge. If he acquires 
the confidence of the people the good he can do is only limited by his 
own powers of endurance. Of important operations the most so are 
lithotomy case^. About twenty are done each year. Two Kureshi 
brothers, residents of Khaglanwala near Isa Khel have cut for stone and 
operated for cataract for many years. Though their instruments are 
very rude, they have an immense local reputation, which extends 
beyond the limits of the district. I know many cases in which the 
younger brother has literally restored the blind to sight. 

59. Being on no great trade route, possessing no laige towns, and, 
« . , . having a population mainly agricultural, this 

district is not often visited by serious epidemics 
and when they come, diffusion seems rapidly to diminish their virulence. 
The only bad epidemics I recollect are two. Early in October 1867, soon 
after I came to the district, cholera was imported from Kohat, and for a 
fortnight appeared in a virulent form in Edwardes-abad an d the neigh- 
bouring villages. Again in July 1876 it was imported from Shahpur 
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into Miftnw&li, and after being terribly destructive in several viSagn 
there, spread Trans-Indus. The case of one village, Sawas, deserrci 
special record. In twenty days 198 persons fell victims to it out oft 
population of 1,400, and of those who recoveied from the disease, sevenl 
subsequently died from a malignant boil locally termed malli-bami 
This boil is very fatil in some years in Mi^nwali, and seems to resembh 
that called hj Mackenzie Wallace in his " Russia " The Siberian Plagoe. 
" It is, " says he, "a thing like a boil with a dark coloured rim. If thi 
is cut open in time the person recovers, but if not, the person dies." 
Previous to 1867 cholera is said to have been very fatal all over tie 
district in 1844-45. No other visitation is remembered. Besides 
cholera typhoid fever sometimes appears in an epidemic form. In lift 
autumn of 1857 after a season of unusually heavy rain it ravaged paite 
ofMarwat and the Indus bed village. The Marwatstellme. whole bou^e- 
holdsweresweptaway, andthatin the villages, whichsuffered most, hardly 
a family escaped without the loss of one or more members. The wihav 
kdl or "epidemic year" has established itself as an era in those parts 
which were most alHicted. 

60. Pashto and what is called Hindi are the two languages spoken 
, in the district. The former is so by Wazirs, 

418^0?^^" '^ '"^ Bannuchis, Marwats, and Bhitannis, and in 

Isa Khel by the Bhangikhels and other Khatab 
settled there. The Nidzai Pathans have to a great extent forgotten their 
Pashto, and speak it as a foreign tongue. It is still however the 
domestic language in many a Nidzai family in Isa Khel and even in 
Midnwili. It would appear that the women, from want of interooorse 
with the outer world, retain their mother tongue much longer than the 
men do. It is very difficult to acquire a colloquial knowledge of Pashto 
in this district, because though all follow the soft pronunciation, yet 
Wazirs, Bannuchis, Khataks and Marwats each pronoun 3e the vowels 
somewhat dilfferently, and make use of many words peculiar only to 
tibiemselves. The dialects spoken by the two latter nearly assimilate, 
and are to an Englishman easier of comprehension than those of the 
first mentioned. I remember soon after I came to the district a Yusaf- 
eai Orderly translating something I had said to a Bannuchi villager. 
When the man had done, the latter shook his head helplessly, and said 
" speak Pashto as I dont know Hindi." This case well illustrates Had 
great divergence there can be between two dialects of Pashto. As to 
the Hindi spoken in the district, it is so by most of the residents of 
the Isa Khel and Mianwdli tahsils, Khataks alone excepted. It is a 
sort of Punjabi with a large portion of its vocabulary made up of 
purely local Persian and Pashto words. It is far easier to understand 
than to speak, 

61. Agriculturists have two regular meals in the day, one in 
_ , the forenoon, the other in the evening. The 

women share all food with their n^e rela- 
tions. What remains over from either meal is generally preserved, and 
eaten cold. Thus in the working seasons men will eat four times ia 
-Ihe day. The quality and variety of the food depends on what are the 
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^* staples of each tract. Marwais who h%Te eamds make ghi bam th9 

^ milk, a fact of which they are proad, betieTing that fr^m euBel*! miJk 

-^ elsewhere little batter or ghi can be made. As might be expected, the 

"- occupants of irrigated lands faie mndi better than aaj odicnL T1»e 

• Banauchis live best, the Marwat worst in the district. As a role e»cii 

'^ household consumes food raised on its own holding. Tlie Bainw^i 

> eats maize, barley and wheat sapplemented with botterHnilk,* ghi 

.: or vegetables. In the cold weather he freqa^itly abc cau meaL In 

? the hot weather the Marwats eat cakes of wheat and gram-flosr »*i^*^^ 

or of barley. In the cold weather bajrais their {Hincipal load. Their 

cakes are mostly eaten dry. A sort of gruel or ponidge called cgim 

made from bajia and moth boiled together is often eaien hopt in the 

cold months. Little ghi or butter-milk is <x>nsumed except in Tillages 

adjoining the Kurramor Gbunbila. Vegetables are only proconfale in, 

irrigated tracts. Young gram leaves are largely coosamed in the spring 

and make an excellent pot-herb («^). 

The food of the agriculturistsof Isa Khel and Miinwili ImMs a middle 
place between that of the Bannuchis and of the Marwats. It eooMsis 
mostly of wheat in the hot weather, and tijra and moth in the oold, 
. supplemented by ghi or dal and vegetables, especially some kind of 
pot-herb. Onions too are largely eaten. The Wazirs lire much in the 
same way, but being rich in Aeeo and goats they fare laaher better. 
Nowhere in the district do the people think Yegsi§Jtie focpi in^xsiatrj fcr 
health. The Wazirs in particular eace little about it. It is generally 
admitted that the quality and quantity of the food now oonsuoKd is better 
than it was twenty years ago. 

As to the non-agricultural labouring ela»» they eat the eheapevt 
edible grain of the season, and it is mostly eaten dry. The n^y^ chtfA^, 
those who employ labour, live well, and on mneh xu^ Mune wnifiVa ti^ 

men of their class do elsewhere. 

The cooking utensils are always few and simple. The Eannueni^ 
have the best, most househc4ds possesbing besidi&s earthenware ve^^Lv, 
an iron girdle (tawa or tab), a copper cooking pot 'degchi^, and a fcl^Iow 
drinking bowl, also of copper (katora). EbewL^rre Vbh uvLZiA>>t of umh*ji^ 
utensils is smaller. The iron girdle is seen everj-wh^re ex'^^pt lu 
Marwat, where a sandstone girdle is still in u^. 

Intoxicating drugs are little used. Here and ther^, e«j^e<rla]Jy ju 
Mulazai, where hemp is grown, bhang is drunk. It is V^^'^y ^^ pn>duce 
of Bannu proper; but a lar^ amcmnt of that eonsurijed 'vi iiaytfiXhA (i'jta 
beyond the border, from Khost and Dawar. Many </f th'^^e who do not 
smoke take snu£El That imported from Peshiwar is held in mosst e^^teem^ 
being very pungent. 

G2. Zamindais wear much the same clothing all the year round 

In the cold weather a sheep's wool Uanket is 

Clothing. added, and by those who can afiotd a ebeap 

sheep skin pelisse (posttn or nuncha^, or camel Lair cloak ^chogha or 

chakma). Amongst the better classes Eoglidi cotton eloth is iar^ly 

* I mean what tbej caJl jfokii lani, Kaeki lasti mesos muk tt4 wtiUr, 
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worn, but the ordinary zamindar only possesses aturban of it^and peAa|il 
a gala suit as well. As a rule eveiy article of apparel is either bome-spraiil 
at least woven in the district. To this rule theie is one exception. Tkl 
Marwats ot the sandy tracts growing very little cotton, having fewshei^ 
and their women being employed in fetching water, have to buy mi] 
of their cl»)thiug in the bazar. 

The principal articles of a man's dress are a tarban, a long k«| 
tunic (angrakha or kamis), and for the Bannuchis and Wazirs lowl 
trowsers (suthan) drawn tight about the ankles. A sheet is also won' 
as a plaid over the shoulder or as a waist-cloth. Elxcept in tke' 
Bannu tahsil, a coarse sheet (manjhla) wrapped round the legs witk 
the ends tucked in about the navel serves instead of drawers. The 
poorest classes everywhere wear the sheet as a covering to their legi 
In Marwat too and elsewhere Trans-Indus a not uncommon dress fa 
labouring men, when afield, is a long coarse woollen blanket (dhusaor 
simply (kamal) with a slit in it for the head. The rest falls down on 
either side of the body, to which it is kept close by a waist belt of rope 
leather or a strip of cloth. 

Leather sandals are commonly worn in the tw^o frontier tahsOs, 
and amongst the Gadikhel and Bhangikhel Khataks^ elsewhere the 
ordinary shoe of the Punjab. Grass sandals are still in use amongst 
the poorest Wazirs, Marwats and Khataks ; when travelling zamiodan 
generally take off their shoes and walk barefoot. 

It is hardly necessary to particularize the dress of the women. It 
generally consists of a sheet, a bodice with petticoats attached or 
separate and suthan drawers. Poor women often wear the manjhh 
sheet instead of drawers. They as a rule go about barefoot. Bannuchi 
women conceal their faces when outside their own house-yards. Otbeis 
do not, except when personal modesty or prudery induces them to do 
so. 

When clothing is dyed, the color is either indigo blue or that 
of brick dust (majith). Marwat turbans in the border tracts are of the 
latter color, and most of the drawers of the men and bodices of the 
women of the former. As a rule cotton articles are not dyed until they 
have been some time in use. Dyeing makes a worn and dirty article 
of dress look more respectable and cleaner than it really is. 

63. Within their means the peasantry are fond of games and 
Games and sports. ^P^^^^. But for the expense and the difficulty 

in obtaining licenses as large a percentage of 
them would shoot as amongst ourselves. In default of guns dof^s are 
everywhere kept with which jackals and pigs are baited. Some few 
keep hawks. 

Of manly exercises two deserve particular mention; viz., tent 
pegging (nezabazi or chapli) and a rough sort of cross tig called tond 
and doda about the Indus, but in Marwat ainda. On every occasion of 
rejoicing, men who own horses assemble and ride at pegs, shoes or 
sandals. The Wazirs generally ride at an old grass sandal stuck against 
a peg, hence the nime chapli. Elsewhere an old shoe often serves for 
a peg. 
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As to tond or ain da, it is essentially a young man's game. Sides 
are made up, and preliminaries arranged much as in prisoner's base with 
«s» Next a youth goes out some forty yards, and then faces the two 
homes or bases. He is pursued by a couple from the opposite side, who 
endeavdur to catch and throw him, whilst he aims at escaping between 
them, butting them in passing on their breasts with his hands, and sa 
getting home uncaught. Heavy falls often occur as pursued, and pursuera 
are going at full speed. The game is played all over the district, but the 
men of Isa Khel and Midnwdli are fondest of it. I have seen them in the 
kacha play, north and south, with upwards of fifty a side, the representa- 
tives from villages north or south of some imaginary line challenging 
those resident on the other side. The playersare naked, with the exception 
of a loin cloth. Amongst them very fine specimens of manhood are fco 
to be seen. 

The sort of dance and chorus singing called dris is perhaps hardly 
a game. It consists of singing and dancing to the music of a musician 
placed in the centre of a group of men or women on some festive occasion, 
such as a marriage. Lifting weights is a common trial of strength amongst 
men. Large stones or a part of the trunk of a tree, with a handle excavated 
therein,, are to be seen ready for the purpose at most chouks and baithaks« 
Wrestling is little practised in the district except here and there amongst 
boys. Of childrens' games there ai'e many which need not be specified. 
Altogether the peasantry In their idle moments must bo described as a 
happy people fond of amusement. 

64. Excepting the weekly Friday fair, which takes place at 

Edwardes-abad, and is kept as a holiday, the 

thJri^^'r ^^ "^^'^"^ «*• periodical gatherings held in the district are not 

^""^^ largely attended. The Dasehra and Diwdli are 

celebrated in all towns and large villages. Other festivals in particular 

localities at which upwards of 400 persons are present are as follows : — 

Hindu Festivals. 



■J 1 



:>=. 



Name 
of gathering* 



M4aghl 



6heor£tri 



Ditto, .. 



Where 
held. 



Date. 



lUiQJarriln Banna 
proper. 



H^mkand, near 
Kundalia Isa 
Khel 



Baba Mansa 
Nath*8 Jogiara in 
PaiKhel in Mi- 
anwali. 



Ist M&gh, (11th, 
12th or 13th 
January.) 

l8tPhagan(Hth, 
12th or 13th 
February ) . 



1st Do. Do. 



Remarks. 



Over 500 assemble, and spend tho 
day in sports. Miihammadans alsa 
attrnd. 

This is an ancient shnne in a palm 
grove on tlie eastern face of the 
Khisor Range. There are three 
small springs or tanks (kunds) 
surrounded with some buildings. 
Over 1000 Hindus from the vici- 
nity assemble, and bathe and 
present gifts. The shrine is in- 
creasing in fame, and is visited 
on auspicious days all the year 
round. 

About 500 persons assemble generally 
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Name 
of gathering. 



Where 
held. 



DatA. 



Bais&khi 



Ditto. 



K^npTA Arjan, an 
ancient ruin 
on the top of a 
conical hill at 
Miri. 

Bazir Ahmad 
KhaninBannu 
proper 

Muhammadan 



Eed-ul-fitr and Ohoriwal 
£ed-ul-zuha 



Eh&ngahShah 
Abd-ar-Rah< 



man. 



Eh&hgali Miln 
Maliik. 



KhingahHdfiz 
Muhammad 
Azim. 

Khangah Nur 
Muhammad. 



MithaKhatakin 
Isa Ehel. 



Kundal in Isa- 
Khel. 



Nammal in 
Midnwali 



Bhakra in 
Mianw^Ii 



1st Bais^kh (11th, 
12 th or 13th 
April.) 



... Ditto 

Festivals. 
Both Eeds 



Each Thursday in 
Chetar(March, 
April.) 



Ditto. 



7thto9thMuhar- 
ram 



Every Friday in 
Chetar (March, 
April.) 



Bemarks. 



Aboat 60O peraonB a8temblegeBcn&> 



Over 500 persons attend. Hnliam- 
madans also join in the sports. 



Over 1000 assemble, and spend tlie 
day in sports, amongst wMch tent- 
pegging is the most popular. 
Hindiis also join. Elsewhere 
throughout the district each large 
village has its own gathering. At 
the earlier Bed, which celehratei 
the close of Ramz£n, every one 
dresses in his best, and spends the 
day in feasting and merriment, 
Lofty swings are then to be seen 
in every vUlage. Tt is not a 
general custom to Yisit shrines on 
either Eed. 

The saint buried here died in AifehAn 
times. Villagers and even Hindns 
from the vicinity present' offerings 
at his shrine which has a great 
local reputation . The sick become 
well, childless mothers fruitful, and 
wishes are fulfilled, so the people 
believe. The attendance eadi 
Thursday is said to be between 400 
and 1000. 

The saint was an Isa Khcl, and was 
buried here over 100 years ago. 
The grave is in a palm grove oh 
the hill side about 2 mil'es 'south 
of Ram Kund. Froin 700 to 800 
pilgrims attend each Thursday. 
Hindiis also go. 

Over 1000 pilgrims collect here. 



The gatherings are small, generally 
under 600. 



65. I do not intend to here describe the social customs of the 
-,.,,, , peasantry, havin;^ sketched them in padres l-il 

Betrothal and marriage. ¥ ^f-ix - } - ^o n /^ ^ /• » ^ 

to 1 /O inclusive of my Bannu, or Our Afghdn 

frontier, A fexv- words regarding betrothals, marriages and burials in 

ordinary zammdari householfls are however required. As a rule boys 

and girls are not betrothed until they attain puberty, and marriage sooa 
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^follows betrothal. Ah exchange afrangement is geaerally effected, in 
which case no money is paid to the guardians of the girl. When there 
"^ is no exchange, a present of from Rs. 30 to Rs. 120 or even more has 
■H generally to be given before the girl's guardian consents to the proposed 
match. Respectable people, however, do not always insist on any money 
payment being made, and there is always some little mystery as to the 
amount, and some little shamefacedness experienced, should such a tran- 
saction become publicly known. From Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 will cover 
the average betrothal and marriage expenses incurred by a boy's 
guardian; thus :-^ 

From JB». To Xtg, 

Present of food sent to the girPs guardian at tlie time 
of the betrothal and fees to go-betweens ... 8 16 

Silver Ornaments, especiaUy a A^wZ^" for the bride ;.. 40 5S 

Marriage clothes for the bride and the bridegroom ... 16 25 

Cost of entertainments ... 80 45 

Fees^to Mir^sis, Haj&ms & ... 6 10 



Total, ... 100 160 



Few but well-to-do families spend much over Rs. 100 except when 
they have literally to buy the bride. The provision of the jahez is the 
only expense which falls on the bride's guardians. It consists of cooking 
and household utensils, also a bed and bedding, and a ting, and some 
small bangles, the whole cost of which is from Rs. 13 to Re. 20 only. 
The ordinary peasant all over the district is the husband of one wife. 
Many grown-up men, particularly Marwats, are bachelors, not having 
the means to mairy. It is only agriculturists of position, such as village 
headmen, who can afford the luxury of a second wife. The number of 
wives a man possesses is a good indication of his circumstances. Mar- 
riages are registered by the patw&ris in Mifinw^li in their diaries. The 
pi'actice was in abeyance during settlement operations, but is now 
being resumed. It affords great help in cases. I have recommended 
its extension to Isa £hel, and I hope the Deputy Commissioner will 
induce people of the two frontier tahsils to report all marriages in a 
similar way. 

66. Th^ amount to be spent in alms to Mullas is often prescribed 

Burial expenses. ^7 ^^"t dying man himself, but I do not suppose 

his hours would as a rule obey his injunctions 
did he name too large a sum. From Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 is the ordinary 
expenditure on the oocurrenoe of a death ; thus, shroud and alms, 
giving at actual burial Rs. 10 orRs. 15; cost of food bestowed on the 
fourth day R^. 4 ; again on the ninth day Rs. 2 ; and lastly on the 
fortieth day Rs. 4. From Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 will well cover all the expendi- 
ture on a day labourer's or poor tenant's burial. Tho heirs of an agri- 
culturist who leaves ia fair property and was not in debt will spend 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100, especife^Uy if the deceased was a man of local 
note. The burial exposes of chiWirea and of Women are much less 
than those ef 4si ^^It tiiatei 
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67. The largo majority of the land owniBg classed areself-cultiTitil 

injT peasants of small means and frugal 



General condition of the With two important exceptions they are all 

cnltivatms and landlord r - ^ j'-x5-j.i •• I 

classed. fairly prosperous, and m mnnitelj easier ciiciiii.| 

stances than they were thirty years ago. Takii^ 

a family to consist of a man, his wife and two young children, the annul 

cost of living in an average year to an oidinary peasant proprietor ranga 

from Rs. 70 in Marwat to Rs. 110 in Banna jwoper. It is lower 

amongst the Marwats than elsewhere, because their extreme poveitr, 

and the fewness of home-produced consumable articles enforce giei 

simplicity in diet, and a close economy in every other branch of domestic 

expenditure, especially in clothing. It is highest amongst the Bannuchis, 

because every man's holding produces a large variety of consumable 

articles, and the exhausting nature of the climate requires them to liw 

well. The Bannuchi frequently indulges in fleshy meat and ghi; tl» 

Marwat seldom in either, except on great festivals- or occasions ot 

rejoicmgs on the two Eeds, say, and at a marriaga Elvery peasant basi 

running account with his bunniah, and borrows money as a matter of 

course to defray marriage or burial expenses, and at times to pay hi 

revenue. When he has sold or eaten the last of his own reserved stow 

of grain, a frequent occurrence, about a month before the ne:^t crop i& ripe, 

he borrows food grain from his bunnidh, and returns up to double after 

harvest. Still, in canal irrigated parts, on sail&ba lands, ajid elsewhere in 

fair average years there is no general real indebtedness,, and from Rs. 

20 to Bs. 50 will represent the average amount of Sk man's liabilities 

two or three months after the harvest has been ingatbered and the 

revenue naid. Most peasants live up to their means, and except in the 

shape of bangles, never have any capital in hand. When a man has a 

good balance^ he either redeems a mortgage, or invests it in land or buriea 

it. Money saved in this latter way is generally refen-ed to aa treasure 

(khazdnah). Savings are hardly ever invested in cattle. 

So far I have spoken of the ordinary peasant, but with two excep* 
tions. They are the Marwats of the poor sandy tracts, the large half of 
Marwat, and those ot the Bannuchis, whose holdings are so minute a& 
to give the owners a bare subsistence. With both the struggle for 
existence is terrible, when any thing occurs to increase expenditure or 
reduce income, and numbers drop down every unfavorable year into 
the position of tenants or of labourers. With the former, once a debt 
of the class known as ghdra (neek) is incurred>^ it is pretty certain thftt 
in a few years the debtor must sell his lahd. This pernicious ghdra 
system of securing a loan dates from some twenty years back. Under 
it the debtor either engages, to pay as interest a certain portion of his 
earnings, and thus makes himself the quasi bondsman of his creditor,, 
or a certain measure of grain each harvest crop or no crop. The 
usual rate is a topa of grain, i. e. about five seers per rupee lent, hence 
this species of debt is known as topa rupdi. The sum of ghdra debts 
in Marwat was in 1875 considerably over half a lakh ot rupees, but now 
it must be less owing to the continuance of good years. The indebted- 
ness of a large proportion of the Marwat is due, I think, chiefly to 
over-assessment^ and the rigidity of our revenue system; but.therQ.ia 
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also no doubt that without any assessment at all in bad years or cycles 
debts would be incurred, and some old peasant proprietors would have 
to sell or mortgage their holdings. * In this settlement the over-assessed 
villages have received substantial reductions, but Government still 
owes them reparation for the great wrong of having for the twenty- 
two preceding ye<irs unwittingly rack-rented them, so to say, and as 
long as the existing rigid revenue system is maintained, the district, 
officer is I think under an obligation to work the rules sanctioned for 
suspensions and remissions with a wise liberality, (see paragraph 196j. 
In the other exceptional case, that of the owners of the minutest of the 
minute Bannuchi holdings, Government neither can nor ought I think 
to do any thing. The assessment is fair, and a crop being a certainty of 
our system is elastic enough. The cause of the smallness of the holdings 
is over- population, and for that the State is not called upon to find 
a remedy. Besides, the Bannuchis are such a poor hybrid race as to 
be of little political account. With them there is no fear of a stalwart 
hereditary peasantry being expropriated as there is in Marwat. 

As to the tenant and labouring classes throughout the district 
they are probably as well off as their fellows in any part of the 
Punjab. Able-bodied men can always get employment at a fair 
remuneration, and cultivators are still in demand for the Nar tracts, 
but the supply is deficient except during drought cycles. 

Now to pass on to the landlord class, the su/aid-poshes, who do 
not cultivate with their own hands. As a rule, they are neither so 
frugal nor prosperous as the better of the peasant proprietary class. 
Good twenty per cent, of them are deeply involved in debt, and a 
large minority habitually live beyond their income. A few of course, 
say ten per cent., are shrewd, careful men, and their holdings and incomes 
are growing not diminishing in amount. Old families sink into 
poverty from two causes, both due to a foolish pride. The head of 
the house thinks he must maintain a reputation for hospitality, the 
highest of virtues amongst Pathans, and to maintain it he mortgages 
and borrows freely. Then his sons, they are brought up in idleness 
and married early, and no matter how the res augusta domi may 
press, they disdain to work with their own hands. 

68. As a rule zaminddrs do not sell or mortgage land unless from 

Alienation of land by sale necessity An exceptional case is when a man 

and mortgage. owns scattered plots in different villages, and 

desires to concentrate his possessions. Such 
cases were until lately frequent in Marwat, and account for about one 
quarter of the transfers which have occurred amongst the Marwats 
themselves. Of the whole area now found to have been alienated in 
the last twenty years about 94,000 acres are so to zamindars. This 
robs the figures I am about to subjoin of much of their gravity, but 
still it must be recollected that of this fraction the transferees o{ the 
major portion are moneyed, non-self-cultivating proprietors, and that, 

♦The Marwats are fast increasing? in numbers too. Major Macaulay, Deputy 
Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan, tella me they are spreading as tenants oyer all the 
northern parts of his district. ^ © «* uio 
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but for pi*operty devolving in equal shareB to all sons^ large landed 
proprietors would be now springing up throughout the country, and the 
bulk of the old peasant proprietors would sink down into the position 
of tenants. Without first examining the cause of each sale or mortgage 
by itself, it is difficult to generalize safely. But I think that there can 
be no doubt that, in the majority of cases, when a peasant parts with 
his land, and drops down into the tenant class, the reason is poverty 
caused by tlie rigidity of our revenue system, or by the holding being 
economically too small to support the number of mouths dependent on 
it. In many villages in the sandy tracts of Marwat the cause has been 
over-assessment combined with the exaction of revenue throughout a 
series of bad years. But speaking of the district as a whole, over- 
assessment by itself has never driven a peasant to alienate his holding. 
The market price of fully assessed land nowhere throughout the district 
falls lower than twenty times the amount of the assessment. The 
general range is from twenty-four to thirty years' purchase of the 
revenue. The latter is the average market value for the highest 
assessed villages of Bannu proper. Thus it is clear that for a man of 
means neither is the assessment heavy, nor is the inelasticity of oiwf 
revenue system oppressive. 

The following statement gives some particulars regarding recent^ 
alienations in certain tracts : — 
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69. In Bannu proper mosques are very numerous, not fewer tha^ 

■KK ^^ «^ i^A^r. one to every 34 houses, elsewhere they are le^^ 

MoBdtieff ana imams. ^ -J i. ii irr • i -nr. » ^ 

SO. Elxcept wnongst the Wazirs and Bhangi ^ 

khels nowhere in the district does a hamlet exist without one or mor^^ 
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*i When huis are being run up in a new location, the mosque is one oi the 
^% first structures erected. It is always the handsomest building in its 
»; quarter, and is kept scrupulously clean. The wood work on its front has 
* frequently a good deal of ornamental carving about it, and the roof i9 
t3 studded with the horns of the wild goat (mdrkhdr) and sheep (uridl) of 
f; the neighbouring hills and of ravine deer. Every mosque is wakf, but 
c .the heirs of the original builder have alone the right of management, if 
h they choose to exercise it. The residents of each quarter, and each 
I faction have their special mosque, and few but they ana strangers attend, 
I though of course, being the house of God, no man can be excluded, 
r Travellers are allowed to use it as a rest house without distinction as to 
religion. Except in the cold weather the services are conducted in the 
court-yard facing the building. When it is cold and wet, they take 
place inside in the body of the mosque itself. No one can hear the 
prayers repeated without being struck by the grave reverential demean- 
our of the congregation. The oflSce of imam or priest is not hereditary, 
but the son generally succeeds his father. The im&m is dismissible at 
any time at the will of his employers, and any grant of land assigned 
him as such, is resumable. In the two Frontier tahsils such assignments 
fall under the term kannah, or service grant. Some such grants were 
resumed during the settlement, and some being in the possession of 
ex-imdms, who had for many yeara ceased lo officiate as priests, were 
declared to have become their absolute property. The im^m perform^ 
duties similar to those of a priest with us, and he is very liberally paid. 
On each domestic occurrence at which he attends, he receives a fee, and 
if, besides performing the funeral rites, he has himself to wash and lay 
out the corpse, he receives the dead person's ward-robe and from ten to 
twenty of the clothes thrown over the bier by friends and relations. He 
also rficeives tithes (Laahma^ a8hra\ which are in practice but a small 
dole out of each grain heap. He also receives vxizifa, which is a quarter 
of a cake per house, at each family meal. With this he feeds himself 
and the " searc=hers-after-knowledge " whom he may be instructing. 
It is said that imdms frequently sell the greater part of their waz(fa. 
As a school master too he makes something. Altogether he is well oflF. 
As a rule he is very exacting in collecting his dues, which are most fixed 
and constant amongst the Bannuchis. There are few mosques in the 
district so well endowed, or managed by such liberal patrons as to have 
attached to them any special staff of servants, hence the rule is, that the 
imdm does nearly every thing himself except sweeping, which is done 
by a village sweeper. In Bannii proper " searchers-after-knowledge " 
who are in the majority of cases lazy vagabonds from a distance, and 
are both a tax on a village community and a nuisance to the administra- 
tion, relieve the imdm of a good deal of menial work, and generally the 
ablution arrangements are looked after by the wives and daughters oi 
some members of the congregation. 

70« Chouks and hujras are institutions peculiar to the two 
_ , , . , , froatiear tahsils. The cbouk is commonly a 

of^u^c rS "^ ^"^ ^?^. *>^ilt platform in some central place and 

adjoins the mosque. It is always well littered 
with dirty looking co^, ^ha^^aiofts aoid iiulikas. 1st ^ ca£Q6 it b^kogs to 
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a lambartl&r or a few loading men. To own one gives a man great 

influence. It is the lounore and place of gossip of every idle manii 

the village, who belongs to the same party or faction as its owners. Aj 

an institution its functions are those of the political club at home, 

partly social, partly political. Since 1865 the formation of newchouks, 

without the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, has been prohibited 

The fact of the prohibition has boen recorded in the administratioi 

papers. The hujra is a guest chamber attached to the chouk or 

mosque. Here travellers and " searchers-after-knowledge " put up^ 

and here too the Pathan boy learns many pernicious and deoradin; 

practices. The hujrah is mainly a Baanuchi institution. The service 

of both chouk and hujra is performod by the kutwal (Banna proper), 

diim and the sweeper. Other expenses are rated on those frequentin; 

such places, or are borne by the owners. In villages where dharat*B 

levied, the income tlierefrom goes to the lighting of the hujra, and of 

the mosque. Where there are hamsdj/ahs, the supply of quilts and 

food for travellers is obligatory on them : where there are none, the 

traveller is cared for by the villages in turn or by the lambard^r. In 

Isa Khel and Mianwali there are no regular chouks, but mere places of 

resort (baithaks) without any established code of rules. In botk 

tahsils the duties of hospitality fall chiefly on the lamb ardors or other 

leading families. The community at large is neither bound by rub 

nor expected to assist. 

71. The kamianf or village menials, who are pai d by fixed duei 

Village menUls. ^^ '^^^^ ^\ ^^"^^^ ^^y ^® divided into two 

classes, agricultural and domestic. In the 
former class is the blacksmith and the carpenter, in the latter the 
barber and the sweeper. The leather worker (mochi or cha midr), the 
mirasi or dum (called in Bannu proper kutwal) render mixe d services. 
The duties of the above joint-stock menials are so obvious, that they 
need not be here described. Nor need I detail their respective 
dues, which vary considerably in different tracts, for claims to 
arrears rarely come into court. As the menial class is numeions. 

♦ A custom called dharat has obtained for generations in twenty-eight villages it 
Bannn proper, and in fifty-five in Marwat. It is as follows :^The monopo ly of weigbiog 
all agricultural prodn^.esold wholesale inside the village site belongs to the lambardai& 
They lease their right to a farmer for so much a year, or they take a fixed share of tl« 
weighman's dues, and are supposed to expend what they receive on oil &c. for the village 
mosques, chouks and hujras. The monopoly holder's right has I believe never be» 
challenged. Were a seller not to employ the authorized weighman, he would I imagitt 
soon repent of his obstinacy as he would suffer social ostracism, that is, be debarred from 
using the chouk. The custom has been noted, where it exists in the adminlsration paper, 
but nothing has been said as to its legality or otherwise. It is clear, however, that a selltf 
is under no obligation to employ the lambardar's weighman. 

t A special house tax on low-caste non-agriculturists used to be levied by lamhaidin 
in the Kacha and other tracts, but was abolished at the first summary a ettlement It 
now survives only in Pakhar in Mianwali under the name of buhd (door- way or entrance). 
There it is something of the nature of a customary ground rent charge. Blackimiths, 
carpenters, butchers, weavers, washers, barbers and potters, if not agriculttirists, pay bM» 
For Mastfn and Niki the rate is Rs. 1-4, and for the other three villages of the tract Be 1 a year 
on each house. In Ohakralla as the proprietors fought amongst themselves abont the 
partition of the huhd, I ordered that its proceeds should be credited to malba. Elsewhere 
the lambard^rs divide the income amongst themselves. The practice now obtaining hM 
been recorded, but nothing said about iU legality or other wtyrsp 
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knA all in it are enlirel^ dependent on their mastet^ ; did one tnan sue 

^ he would make himself so obnoxious that he would find it difficult to 

"'get further employment in his village quarter. Village servants are as 

■^*a rule entertained in the spring, and are dismissible after the rabi 

^^ "^harvest. The rate of grain wage of blacksmith, carpenter, leather 

• worker and barber is about equal, but in some tracts that of the two 

' "-latter, generally where they make a fair income by extras, is from a 

•Quarter to a half lower. The rate ranges from five to eight seers per 

-plough or house on each of the staple crops. Particulars have been 

' — ^'entered in the administration paper of each village. For extra- 

^iordinary services a special money payment is made. Thus in Bannu 

- -proper the carpenter is paid Re. 1 , when he repairs the sugar-cane press, 
-^and Rs. 3 when he makes a new one. Similarly the barber when taking 

■^^'part in a betrothal or marriage, receives a customary fee of from Re. 1 

- ^to Rs. 5. On the lalter occasion the diim is generally presented with five 
intupees. Throughout the district the average grain wage paid to village 
t .'menials for services connected with agriculture tnay be reckoned at four 

«.^ per cent, of the gross produce. 

- • 72. The extra police duties of the village chaukiddr of the present 

^^ TUas h ukiddr ^^^ were performed prior to annexation by 

* ^ ^ ^ kutWals or d6ms. The former now only exist 
s*^ as an established Village institution in Bannu proper. The latter are 
^ found everywhere, but in many villages they are rather the servants 

of a family or clan than of the whole community. After annexation 
.■ We introduced chaukid^rs, who do the work of a rural constabulary. 
: ' Their pay was met either by a more or less graduated house cess, or 

* ■ by an octroi. Collections and disbursements were in the hands of the 
". lambarddis, and the consequence was that the chaukiddrs did not 
■ ' receive their pay with proper regularity. As a remedy it was arranged 
^' that the house cess should be deposited six-monthly in advance 

in the tahsils, and thence disbursed monthly or quarterly by a 
' munshi styled the Bakhshi chaukiddran. This change was initiated 
^ in 1868 in the two frontier tahsils, but later in the otherti. In 

* Mi^nwali octroi was maintained in several large villages until about 

* 1873, but elsewhere all watch and ward charges were met by a house 
Z^' cess. The octroi practice was much preferred by the people at large, 
^' because to most it was an indirect tax, fell lightly on the poor, house- 
•^ holds being taxed according to consumption of dutiable articles, and as 
,. the shop-keepers and petty traders seemingly paid manyfold more than 

i others. The system of periodical disbursement from the tahsil 

- continued until July last, since which time lambardirs both collect and 
f disburse. The tax now consists of a house cess at one fixed rate on 
3 each collection cf houses maintaining a chaukiddr. At the periodical 

distributions each community can exempt those whom it pleases, e. g. 
5 widows, sayads and im&ms. The usual rate of pay is Rs. 4 a month, 
Z and its incidence falls at under one anna a house. 

73. Our schools are little appreciated except by Hindus, Govem- 
Education ment officials, and enlightened men here and 

there. Thus the educational cess drawn from 
the zammddrs goes^ almost entirely to benefit thoso who do not 
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contribute towards it. The smattering from the Kor&n imparted b? 
the village mullah, is all the instruction that the zaminddr cares U 
bestow on his son or daughter. There are atpi'esent fifteen village and 
three tahsili Government schools in the district. Of the whole number 
only those at the tahsil head-quarters of Lakki and M.i&iiw&li rank u 
middle schools, all the other being preparatory. The daily avenje 
attendance is 830, which gives nearly 47 to each school. Ra^er more 
than hilf the boys are Hindus. The average age is said to be ni% 
Besides the above there is a first-rate Mission School at Edwardes-abii 
The average daily attendance is 177, of whom nearly two-thirds an 
Hindus. Almost all the scholars are town boys. The school is aidei 
by a monthly grant of Rs. 25 from the municipality, and Rs. 100 fr« 
Government, and I understand that small fees are also charged averagiiu; 
in the year Rs. 168. Kineteen boys are learning English at present 

74. There are only four small towns inilfc 
Towns and chief viUagcs. jigtrfct, and all four are Trans-Indus. 

Edwardes-ahad. — This was founded in 1848 by Major Edwaider' 
For the purpose he appropriated a few acres ot cultivated landjost 
beyond the glacis of the new crown fort he was erecting. In complimest 
to the boy Maharaja he called his little bazar, for it was no moie, 
Dalipnagar. After annexation and tlie pacification of the frontier, 
Hindu traders from the Bannuchi villages and from Shahpur and Den 
Ismail Khan settled in numbers in Dalipnagar. It Was however, nevef 
known by that pretentious name, the people preferring the simpte 
and more appropriate term bazdr. In 1859 its limits were extended, Rs. 
160 per aci-e being paid for the land then taken up. In 1869-70 another 
extension took place, and this time the land cost Rs. 320 an ftot 
Sometime after the death of Sir Herbert Edward es, which occurred I 
believe in 18G8, his town was lechristened after him Edwardes-ibii 
It has been a municipality since 1868. By the 1875 census is 
opulation was ascertained to be 3,900, of whom two- thirds were mate 
ts average annual income for the last five years has been Jls. 11,902, 
hence the incidence of taxation falls at Es. 3-0-10 per head. It containi 
609 shops, and 736 other buildings mostly houses spread over an aieftol 
fifty-two acres. The town owes its existence and prosperity to ik 
Ibdjoining cantonments and head-quarter civil station^ which ha^ 
together a population of nearly 3,500. Few but traders and offidil 
and their families live in Edwardes-abad. The clothmerchants, wht 
are very numerous, do a brisk trade with Bannuchis and Waan i 
well as with the independent Dawaris. The central marked place, 
large square surrounded by two-storied kiln-brick buildings, isver 
handsome, and presents a noisy and animated scene each Friday & 
day. Edwardes-abad is the only walled town in the district. It h 
seven gates which are open from day-break until evening gunfire. 

Lakki. — In 1844? Fateh Khan Tewdna, built and garrisoned 
small fort in th^ heart of Marwat, and induced by threats anil promis 
many of the tradi^g classes to settle near it. He called his toii 
Ihs9.npur. It continued to be the capital of Marwat until 186 
whep owing to ^ ^ood iu the Gambila Uind the pev^f rei^^i^g plague 
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Ki musquiioes, due to its situation near the marshy apex of the Eurram and 
isGamblla Doab. Major Urmston, the then district officer, allowed its 
^ inhabitants to flit across to the right bank of the Gambila, and settle 
« amongst the sandy cluster of villages named Minakhel, Ehoed&lkhel and 
zi Sayadkhel. The people at occe availed themselves of this permission, 
2 and old Lakki was soon abandoned. New Lakki, then, comprises the 
i three villages just mentioned, and those who settled in their midst in 
'1 . 1864 It is now a thriving little town with a very fair baz&r, and with a 
:w number of commodiousQovernment buildings init, ma^, dispensary, school- 
¥. house, staging-bungalow, tabsil and thanah combined, and a sar&i. In 
li 1874 it was erected into a municipality. By the 187o census it was 
i, found to have 4,491 inhabitants, of whom rather more than one-third 
* are Hindus. 

I Isa Khel. — But for its long narrow dirty baz&r Isa Khel * lookn 

more like a village than a town. It covers a large area, 398 acres, and 
^' many of its houses have large compounds and patches of cultivation 
*- ' al>out them. The former head-quarters of the Isa Khel clan having been 
^ eroded by the Indus, Ahmad Ehan, the tribal chief, selected the present 
;s site about 1830. An equal portion of land was taken from the head of 
. each of the four tale or sectional allotments of the tribe, and theref>n the 
.| shareholders in each section housed themselves. Until about 1860 all 
•j outsiders settling in Isa Ehel, or Tama as it was generally called, were 
^ treated as dependents (hamsdyahs), and paid ground-rents, and the sites 
If reverted on tneir vacation to the proprietary section or khel. But the 

frowth of the place, and the influx of traders have gradually converted 
sa Khel into a town, and now it may be said that, as a rule, he who owns 
J the superstructure owns the ground on which it is built as well. In 
i 1874 Isa Khel was raised to municipal dignity. Its average income for 
the last five years has been Rs. 2,172 a year. There were, by the 1875 
census, 6,608 inhabitants mostly engaged in agriculture and in the grain 
and cloth trades, living in 1,550 houses and shops. Of the population 
1,771 are Hindus, 415 are weavers, and the remaining mass are 
agriculturists. 

Kdlabdgh, — T^is is the only ancient town in the district. Situated 
on the hill side, at the point where the Indus enters the plains, and 
commanding the Kdlabdgh Salt mines or rather quarries and the easiest 
and best ferry for fifty miles on either side, the position must always 
have been an admirable one for a township. The natural fortress 
of Dankot, about six miles up the river, served the inhabitants as an 
asylum during invasion, especially during those of Nddir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah in the last century. In 1841 much of the town was cut 
away by a cataclysm of the Indus. It was made a municipality in 
1874. The average annual income of the last five years was Rs. 4,328. 
By the 1875 census the population was 6,070 with only 1,345 
houses and shops. Of the population 1,300 are weavers,f 355 are 

* It is a very unhealthy place to live in. The drinking water is bad, being the 
brackish stuff brought down in the vials from the Kurram. 

f Excepting in Isa Khel kh&s, Kalabdgh and Mari, there are no communities of 
weavers in the district, though some are to be found of course in every town or large village. 
In Kdlabagh alone is sosi woven, otherwise everywhere the cloth made in the district 
is very coarse. 
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boatmen, 241 are blacksmiths, 1,07-^ are ERndus, and the rest 
cellaneous. The town is not a pleasant one to live in. I 
works in its centre cause an offensive smell to pervade it 
southerly aspect and the bareness of the hills about and above 
it terribly hot in summei. It is the only place in the distri 
goitre is prevalent. £arly in this settlement I laid oat a 1 
close to it for a new town, and arranged i^^r the price of each 
site. Since then Malik Mozaffar Khan, the chief of KiUab&gh, 
himself a roomy residence on the new site, but as yet only 3< 
other houses have been erected there. The Assistant Salt ! 
M&ri, together with a portion of his establishment ai*e, £ believi 
to be moved to quarters in K &lab4gh« There is a good sta^ng ] 
close to the town. Between June and September K&la 
be reached by boat in twolve hours from Attock, a distance < 
one hundred miles. The scenery is wild and picturesque 
rather confined, and down to Khushalgarh the pace is over \ 
an hour. There are too several ugly places, rapids, whirl-p 
sharp corners at narrows to negociate which give the voyag 
excitement. Altogether this Indus route is the quickest and bef 
officers coming to Bannu, and all who can should try and d< 
once in the rains. At other seasons it takes nearly two dayi 
K&lab&gh from Attock. 

Chief villages. — Trans-Indus Nurar, sometimes called 
important as being a trading centre between Wazirs and £ 
It has a population of 2,518. 

Cis-Indus, the head -quarters of the Midnw&li sub-divisio: 
notice. Until 1868 the villages of Wattakhel, Ballukhel, 
and Midnwdli were all together, and close by them stood the 
Commissioners bungalow, Salt PatroFs house, tabsil, dispei 
other Government buildings. But about that year the Ind 
to eat away its left high bank, and in 1873 the two fin 
buildings were cut away. As the villagers' houses were eng 
owners began running up others for themselves about a n 
eastwards of the former sites, and latterly a new civil station 
partly erected about two miles inland. The pressure of th< 
its left bank has now ceased, consequently tahsil and dispei 
the two-thirds or half of the villages which have escaped di 
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Fof character which renders one man worthy of being a chief over 
his fellows. I propose to give a short account ot each of their families. 
Ldl Bdz Khuti of Bazar Ahmad Khan. — The founder of the family 
was Ahmad Khan, an Isakki. He wrested much land from the 
Sukairis and the Hinjals, and built himself a walled village thereon. 
Hie patronage of traders induced Hindus to settle in numbei-s under his 
protection, whence his village became known as bazar Ahmad Khan. 
He died about 17^. Of his immediate successors Shiih Bazurg, a 

I pindaon, is beat known. By killing his relations and seizing their 
piO{)erty he made himself secure in the chiefship. All his descendants 
ta known after him as Shah Bazurgkhels. In Sikh times his grandson 
Dskkas attained power in the same way, and his name is stilt respected 
by both Bannuchis and Marwata. On his death in 18+2 Klian Siiba, 
aoonsin, killed the late chief s eldest son Mir Alam, and seized the tappa. 
But the Sikhs espoused the cause of Dakkaa Khan's widow. As how- 
ever his surviving children were then infants, and a man was wanted 
to rule the tappa, the usual struggle ensued amongst the ambitious 
members of the family, and finally Lfil Baz Khan, a cousin, emerged tho 
victor, after assassinating bis most dangerous ri val. During the second 
Sikh war, LAI Baz gave us hearty assistance. Whilst hia brother Darab 
Khan was fighting for us before Mooltan, he himself was taken prisoner 
by the Sikhs on the capitulation of the Bannu fort in 18+8. In 
leward for his services the tappa malikship waa confii-med to him, 
together with the perpetual cash jiigir assignment of one quaiier 
the revenue of hia tappa, in which waa included the connected tappa 
of SSdat. On his death in 1S5+ FaizuUah Khan bis son succeeded 
to his allowances, and on FaizuUah's death without male issue in 
December 1874, a younger brother, Mir Abda Khan, succeeded, and now 
receives Rs. 2,-337 as cash jagir. • and Rs. 297 as holding a two-third 
share of the tappa. The other third is held by Mir Akbar Khan, second son 
of Dakkas Khan. In 185U La! B&z Khan and his brother Uarab were 
given land iu Nar, which has been now assessed at Rs. o.'iO. The family 
has been very handsomely treated by us. The present head is a loyal, 
weil-intentioned man, but of little influence and not much intelligence, 
Mir Akhar, the prominent man, is plausible but scheming and uni^liable. 
The family is much divided. As its leading raembere call on the civil 
"Ificera nearly every Friday, and have frequent law-aiuta, I append a tree 
showing their inter-relationship. 

Shah Bazubo. 

i 
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Jddr Khan ofGhoriwjl, — Hasan Khan the progenitor of theMogU-l 

khels was an adventurer from Yusafzai, who settled in Bannu eailjii| 

the last century. His son Umar Khan removed to Ohoriwal, sodM 

degrees worked himself into the position of a chief, his followers beb{ 

mostly Jat and Aw&n "Hindkais. " Fourth in descent from him fi 

Moghal Khan, who has given his name to his small but powerful da 

He was a great man, had six wives and many sons, and extended theU 

of his tappa famously. His grandson Jafir rose to power by first sabjeei'l 

ing all his relations t(» his will, and then the neighbouring tappa A 

Ismailkhel, over which AUahddd, a distant cousin of his, became chiell 

On the outbreak of second Sikh war AUahdad and Jdfir took 

opposite sides, the former against the latter for us/ JHfir Khan n^ 

two hundred men for us for service in Bannu, and sent his eldest 80,1 

Sardad at the head of twenty-eight so wdrs to assist at the siege of Hoolta 

For these and other services Jdfir Khan was rewarded with tk 

perpetual jdgir assignment of one-eighth the revenues of both tbe 

Ghoriwdl and Ismailkhel tappas, and on his paying a balance oi 

revenue due from the latter was made its malik as well. Healii 

received a grant of land in N&r now assessed at Rs. 940. He 6A 

about twenty-five years ago, and was succeeded by his eldest soi 

Sardad Khan, who now draws Ks. 2,523 as his jdgir grant inl 

Bs. 1,063 as head of the two tappas above named. His brothos 

Faizullah( Fazal) and Mir Akbar are not very cordial with him, as he 

does not share his allowances with either of them. Of his nine 8(ms 

the third, Sarbuland, a fine young fellow, is his favourite. 

He was made a Police zailddr in 1863, and deprived of the office 
owing to incapacity in December 1871. He is a bluff, loyal, stupid aori 
of man, a good hater, a staunch partizan and rather parsimonious. 

ShermcLsi Khan of Jhandukhel. — This man was head of the Jhanda- 
khel tappa in Sikh times. He was succeeded by Zafar Khan his son, andoa 
his death in 1867 by Dost Muhammad Khan, the eldest son and present 
incumbent. The Duranis and Sikhs used to allow the head of the tappt 
a large bardt, and in 1864 Qovernment similarly sanctioned a perpetual 
grant of one-eighth of the revenue of the tappa. It now amounts to 
Rs. 452. The tappa confronts the lands of the Isperka Wazin, 
between whom and the men of Jhandukhel is an old standing fend. 
Dost Muhammad is very poor, as are most members of his family, many 
of whom are hostile to him. As a tappa malik he is quiet, ^well meaning, 
but weak. 

Bazid Khan of Bazid.-^The history of this man and of his sons i« 
altogether remarkable. He began life without a friend, acquired a name for 
reckless bravery, and in time carved his own way to the headship of the 
tappa, since known by his name. He is said to have kUled over one 
hundred men by his own hand, before he attained "great honor." He died 
in 1864 at the age of 100, after having ruled his tappa for forty years. 
He had in all eight wives, and twenty sons, besides many daughterB. 
^f those sons ten pre-deceased him, meeting their deaths in various 
*ys. Of those who survived him, one was killed inadvertently by 
officer, one was murdered, one was hung, and one transported for 
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for the murder, and one blew himself up accidentally, and there 
are five still in Bannn. On Bazid Khan s death his son Khan Suba 
succeeded him. He blew himself up in 1870, and was sacoeeded by 
Asad Ehan his half-brother, a man who received the order of merit 
daring the mutiny. He was assassinated by some of his half-brothers 
in 1875, since which time Khyder Ehan his full brother has been 
tappa malik. Khyder is a shrewd, quiet, useful man. 

SohanorSwahn Khan Iffperka Wazir, — The Sohiln is the Wazir who 
was so powerful and useful to M&jor Ekiwardcs on his first and second 
visits to Bannu. He is said to have been a man of gigantic size and 
strength. For his hearty services in early days he was rewarded with a 
chair and a pension of Rs. 600 per annum. On his death in 1854 his son 
Najib Khan succeeded him, and received a grant of land in Nar now 
assessed at Rs. 525. Najib died in 186G leaving a young son, JuHundur 
Sbah. Since that time M^ni Khan, a younger brother of Najib, F^as acted as 
lead of the family and clan, and in 1872 his father s pension was revived 
in bis favour. Jullundur Shah is now a fine young mr^n, and will 
probably before long assert himself as rightful head of the family. Ho 
and M&ni Khan have been recorded as headmen of their clan with 
equal shares, and each has received a lungi indm of Rs. 50. Mdni 
is a sullen, ill-disposed, but far-seeing man. His influence is much 
inferior to that of his father ; still owing to the way he is noticed by 
Government oflficers and the blunt shrewdness of his character he 
has more influence than any other Waziri chief. Of late years his hill 
campaigns against the Masauds have not been successful', and'thev 
have wrested much land from him. 

Azim Khdn, Hdthikhel Wazir. — This man had the sagaeity to obtain 
asanod from Major Taylor in 1850 for land on the Waziri Thal,.and to 
occupy himself in bringing waste funder cultivation, whilst half his 
tiibe remained content with their position as graziers. On his death 
in 1868 his son Nez&m Ehan continued in his father's foot-steps, and 
the consequence is that he is now a most prosperous man and a large 
laad-ownei, his holding being 3,563 acres, of which 3,192 are culti- 
vated. He was given a chair in 1876, and has since received a Zungri 
indm of Rs* 125. Bfe is Mdni Khan's rivai, and to some extent enemy. 
To him and his father belong thecredit of heading the tribal movement 
vhich has converted the Hathikhels from a collection of half-savage 
shepherd highlanders to well conducted plain-settled agriculturists. 

76. Ehan Mir iTAaTi.— Chief of the Begukhel sectiotv o* the 

Achiakhel branch of the Marwat tribe, is a 
fiu^^tahsa great-grandson of Begu, the founder of the 

lamily, and is also the- heaJ of the "white" party 
ia Marwat, better known as the gnndi Nawdzdn. Begu and a con- 
tingent of 120 Marwat horsemen served under Ahmad Shah Durfini in 
&e campaign which closed Mrith the destruction of the Maratta array at 
Pinipat near Delhi in 1761. After his return he led some attacks 
gainst Ni&z&is in Isakhel, in the last of which he was killed. Ndwaz 
«han, his second son, was elected to succeed him. All Marwat was at 
the time divided into two hostile factions. A murderer had some years 
Wore been given an asylum with the Achukhels. This led to other 
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murdexB of revenge, until at last the blood feud became so rainifiel 
every clan and every family of note in the country became IdyoIi 
the great quarrel. The leaders of the one party were the Naw<i 1 
just mentioned, and another man of the same name, a Midadkhd,! 
father of S&hibddd Khan, whose family will be presently noticed. Oil 
other side the leader was Abezar Khan, a distant cousin of Bega f 
son, and one who aspired to be chief of the whole Achukhel^^aa 
arose the two great parties which divide Marwat to the present day.i 
which gave rise to the saying " God is one but the Marwats aietn] 
The one party is known as the "whites" or gundi Nawazan and 
other as the *'blacks" or gundi Abezar. Naw&z son of Begu spent lus^ 
life in trying to war down the Abezar party. Beaten in several L, 
he was so unpatriotic as to invoke the aid of the Naw&b of Mankera 
Naw&b's army routed Abez^r's in 1819, and from that year theHttiil 
lost their independence. A few years afterwards the Abezarites iIUi 
themselves with the Wazirs, who were ready to assist either side m 
there was a prospect of plunder, and many fights ensued, in one of lABl 
the Wazirs suffered heavily and were pursued across the Kurram toAi 
hills. When the rule of the Sikhs superseded that of the Nawib,ftil 
Naw&zites sought favour with the new power, and in 1843 assisted lUAj 
Khan Tew&na to build the Lakki fort. Naw&z son of Begu died two yen i 
after. His male descendants now alive number 132 souls. Totiusdi] 
the local measure of length in use is that of his arm from elbow to tip «^ 
longest finger, and the length of the hand more, and is known after Ua' 
It is thirty-one inches long. Abiisaraand Khan, a younger son, mi 
elected to succeed him, and held the chiefship until his death in 18M 
when Khan Mir Khan became head of the family. He is a plaiuibh^ 
unreliable man, and never loses an opportunity of pushing the interests ol 
his party, and damaging those of the Abezarites. His brother Hadal 
Khan and uncle Purdil Khan are the members of his family ivbon 
officials require to know. Th^ former is poor and very dissatisfied with 
his brother, who allows him nothing, though in receipt of a bardii 
Be. 1,000 a year. The latter is on better terms with the head of bi> 
family, though by no means a contented man. 

Araala Khan, — Is head of the Isakkhel branch of the Achukbeli; 
and grandson of that Abezar whose rivalry with Naw6z son of B^n coit 
Marwat her independence. Abezar and Naw^ were contemporaries. 
Both lived to old age, and both died within a year or two of each other 
on the eve of annexation. Abezar's father Almar may be regarded ss 
the founder of his house. This Almar was a fine, honest character, and 
had such influence that he united all Marwat to fight the Khataks. On 
Abezar's death in 1847 his son Sarwar was recognized as head of die 
clan. He died in 1860, when he was succeeded by his son, the present 
chief. He is a quiet, simple man, partially blind from cataract^ and is 
greatly respected by the Marwats. He receives a bardt of Ra 
1,000 a year. He and Khan Mir Khan, as heading the rival parties in 
thecountry and being hereditary enemies, have no intercourse togethtf, 
though their villages adjoin each other. So deep-seated is the mutual 
feeling of hostility, that when I once asked their sons, both boys at the 
time, who must have met ^Innost daily, whether they were, to use a boyish 
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*ord "cbums" together, each explained wrtFi grave dignity that acqu&in- 
Wce, much leas friendship, was impoasiljle, seeing that their aocestors 
b'wJ been at enmity for generations. Bolh families sent representatives 
\o aaaiat at tbe siege of Mooltaa, hot Dciiiier family, nor indeed the 
ActiukHel clan gerjornlly was heartily with »b until tl» bottl^ of Gojrat 
aiiuihilated tlw Sikh anny. Their Inkcwarmneas i» oar liehalf gave 
Hakim Ehan and tbe Sekan(Jar6hei dan i»q opportunity of diatinguiah- 
iog themBelves in l^iS, when Major Taylof lisseiged the Sikb garrison 
jiilhe DOW (lisnoontled Lakki fort. 

Sdkibddii Khan. — Tbe MiilfiJkhe! family has for many generations 
iiipplied chictsfortheBahrfirakhel branch of the Marwats, but the tenure 
»i diiefship was always very uncertain, and the hold of any individual 
ill the dan was never strong. Power depended entirely on personal 
qualifications, and the clan was from tKe first split ap into two opposing 
JMrties, Tne present chieTs father was Nawliz Khan, who with hi» 
i^egttkbel name^sake gave the naine guTnH Nawdzmi to their party. 
Tliis Naw&z wits a man of great ambition, and ruled by art more than hy 
^Orce. Latterly he attempted to consolidate liis liold &n his clan by 
^teitaining a band of foreign mercenaries, and began boilding himself a 
'c^ '\a the hills about a mile and a half up the Kharoba Ntila. * 
Qefore the work was conkjdcted be was assassinated by a yontb whose 
father be ha>i murdered. This was in 1835. On bis death Langar 
IChan a distant clansman rose to power, and held it until he died in 1856, 
"When his son Wali KhfHi and ti»e.late Nawaz Khan's son, Sabibdfid 
^bfto, were jointly nwde heads of their clan. The former has proved him- 
self a weak, useless man, but the latter is a fine fellow, of great en'^rgy 
«ind influence. Last year Wali Khan was deprived of his barat of Rs, 
195. That of Sahibdi'wJ is now Rs. 405, and I hope he may some day b© 
'"^" granted the confiscated share of ihe worthless Wali Khan. 

77- Isa Khan, the common ancestor of the Isakhel dan, left two 
SODS, Zakku and Apu, and two grandsons, Badu 
ivh"™"'^ '"'* leakbel (Biidau) and Mammu. Their reaiKictive desceti- 
-tants are known by their patronymics. For 
many generations the dan was not governed by chiefs, but by its council 
of elders. In time feuds between the different secti ona became frequent, 
the numerically stroftger domineering over the numerically weaker. 
Thus the Zakkukhels and Apukheis were both weak, and the Badanzais 
and Mamraukhels sircir^. Tliis state of things continued until the 
time of Khan ^loitn Zalikukhel. Procuring help from Ahmad Shah 
Durani, he raised himself to the chiefahip, and so turned tl>e tables on 
the two rival sections who had so long oppressed him. In 1761 he led 
^ troop of his clansmen to Pfiuipat, and took part in tbe battle which 
destroyed Maratta pretensions in Upper India. His son Umar Khan 
Succeeded him, and administered the southern parts of laaEhel in the 
interest of the Nawdb of Mankera. It was this Umar Khan who excavated 
the canal called after him (paragraph 118), and did bo much to revive 
and develop canal irrigation. He was allowed one-quarter of all revenue 

• Khairnlihers bonndary extends up to tbe ramainB of thin old fort. There was some 
floireBponrteace on tbe subject which ended with Government letter No. 1036 dated 13lh 
■"■ij 1677. 
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collections made by him. Ahmad Khan, his son, succeeded to his podtioi. 
Under him the fortunes of his house continued to improve until the 
Sikh conquest of Isa Khcl. When that had been effected, Ahmad Khu 
and his family took refuge in Bannu proper and in Dawar. Onb 
death in exile in 1838 Jiuhummad Khan his brother made terms witl 
his new masters, and was granted one-eighth of the revenues of IsaEhd, 
and one-third of the proceeds from the alum pans at Kotki, insteadrf 
one-quarter of the former and all the latter, which he and his father 
before him had enjoyed in the Nawab's time. JBut the rapacity o( 
Diwdn Lakhi Mai, the Sikh k&rdar, drove the family once more into 
exile, and it was not until nearly ten years later that they retuneu 
and were re-instated in all their eld rights and privileges by Major 
Edwardes. The restored Khan proved his gratitude a few months after- 
wards by siding with us throughout the second Sikh war. His third soa 
Shah Naw£z was killed in action near Mooltan in 1848 before the eyes 
of his benefactor, and his other sons joined Fateh Khan Tew6na in 
withstanding the Sikhs in Bannu proi>er. Muhammad Khan died in 
1855, having first divided his property into eight equal shares, onefo 
each of his seven sons, and one for his grandson Abdul Rahim Ehao, 
son of the Shah Nawdz just mentioned. Government confirmed tk 
j^r in perpetuity in the same shares after reducing the alum proceeds 
item to a sixth. When the mutiny broke out, the Khans again came 
forward, and did right good service both in the neighbourhood d 
Delhi, and in the district, for which they were rewarded with spedal 
life j&girs and pensions. As the afiairs of the family are constaQtly 
before the district officer in some form or other, I think it advisahk 
to give the names of the different members. This can best be done in 
the form of a genealogical tree. To save space I omit the commoa 
surname " Khan." 

Ehan Zamajs. 



Ahmad. Mohammad. 



Mohammad Shah Mohammad Mohammad Abdollah Zolfik&r Abdul Abdol 

Alam Nawaz Ay&z Sarfar^ | Satar Asix 

(died 1877) (died 1848) | ' 

I I I 1 -f 

. Abdol Abdoi Bab Nawaz Sdhibdad Kariind£cl 

Samand Habim. * 

Of the sons of Muhammad Khan, Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive are bv his 
senior wife. No. 6 by his second wife, and Nos. 7 and 8 by his jroungest 
wife. The children and grandsons by the two latter are all poor and 
thriftless, whilst those of the senior wife, who are also the eldest are 
Comparatively rich and thriving. Abdul Samand holds aloof fi^om the'rest 
of the family, fancying that he should be recognized as its head. He has 
an impracticable disposition. Muhammad Ayd/. is a shrewd, rather 
grasping old gentleman. Hisson Hak Nawdz has lately been made a naib 
tahsild&r. Abdul Rahim is a man of great acutepess and energy, but very 
flighty and on bad terms with his uncles. Until he took to canaln" 
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s^^Iie spent his enei^es and his money on alchemy. Hd is the only member 
of his house \7ho is a Mecca Hftji. Muhammad Sarfariz is the ablest and 
richest man in the family. His words and actions are always those of a 
shrewd highborn gentleman. Besides his Isa Khel lands and certain lands 
in N&r he has a grant in Shahpur, the net profits from which are large. 
Abdullah is an Extra Assistant Commissioner in Dera Ismail Khan, 
flis son FaizuUah manages his father's estate, and is a young man of good 
education and a high order of intelligence. The j^gir and pension 
OQioluments of this family are stated in paragraph 211 and in appendix 

No. VII. 

78. Sher Ehan is the sole surviving descendant in the male line of 
fii. irv * T TTv 1 Jangi Khan, grandfather of the Khan Zaman 

Sher Ehan of laa Khel. ^ j • xi. i i. i. tt' i? j.i_ tt 

named m the last paragraph. His fathei Hasan 

^lan was Umar Khan's right hand man. At his death Sher Khan 

"^^Cis a child. Grown up he sided with the Sikhs, and did not share «n 

^Ixe long exile of the other branch of his house. On their re-instatement 

^'^uhammad Khan's sons treated their kinsmen with scant consideration, 

^xid in consequenc Sher Khan has been their bitter enemy ever since. 

-C>uring the second Sikh war he was shut up in the Bannu fort with 

^^ateh Khan Tew&na and ti»ken prisoner on its fall, but released after the 

V^atde of Qujrat. In the mutiny he did excellent local service as 

^^^HDmmandant of mounted police, and was rewarded with a pension of Rs. 

600 a year. Altogether he now receives an annual pension of Ks. 1,360. 

£e is still an active old man. His whole life has been one longcontention. 

He will die as he has lived, a struggling disappointed man. He has been 

Utherto unable to convert his pension into a land jagir, and in this 

settlement some of the fruits of his former misdeeds have been lost to 

^im. For brazen-faced unscrupulousness and pitiless hardness on those 

^aeath him, Sher Khan has no equal in the district, and yet the old 

^an's seeming blunt candour predisposes all Englishmen in his favour, 

^pci even when their eyes are open to his real character, they cannot help 

^^king him and sympathizing with him. He and his works gave much 

.^rouble in this settlement. He leaves no male issue. His only daughter 

^^ married to the Abdul Rahim mentioned in the last paragraph, in 

^liose favour I believe he has made a will. The succession to his estate, 

^Ixich is large, will be disputed ; but as he will leave several young 

Widows, in no case is the dispute likely to arise for many years to come. 

79. This is an Aw&n family which has been rooted at Kdlabdgh for 
Y^ "^alikorchief ofthe KWa- upwards of two hundred years. The immediate 

^h and his family. progenitor was one Shekh Adu, who nine 

S^nerations ago is said to have settled on the barren rock of Dang Kot, 

^xiatural fortress on the left bank of the Indus a few miles up-stream from 

;^ilab^h. His grandson Band Ali is supposed in the family to have 

^OTindea K&lab^gh. In any case he made himself strong there, and he 

^^d each of his successors derived a good income from the neighbouring 

^alt mines, making alum, levying toll at the ferry, and latterly from 

judicial fines on the Bhangikhels. At the first approach of the Sikh 

power to the Indus the then chief declared his allegiance, and benefitted 

largely in consequence. The countenance of the Sikhs enabled him to 

^rengtheri and extend the Hold he had lately acquired on the Cis-Indus 
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lands of what are now the villages of Mas&n and Niki. In theseenl 
Sikh war Malik Allay&r Kh.in the then chief did us useful senricei 
Bannu proper. In the mutiny his son with a nomber of followers send 
in Pesh&war for nine months. Allay&r Khan died io 1863, wheiiGo?en- 
ment consolidated the family j^r, until then held for life, and made it 
perpetual. The present chief Mozaffar Khan is a hale, hearty, oldgeBtk-l 
man. He is a " Klian Bahadur, " and exempt from personal atteDdanetl 
in the civil courts. I calculate his annual j^iglr income to be now woitk| 
as follows :-— 

Lands in Isakbel ... ... ... 670 

Masin and Banna in Midnw£li ... .,, 6,520 

Alum proceeds in Kilab&gh ... ... ... 4,500 

Miacellaneoas ... ... ... 310 



Total 11,000 

In 1865 the above were estimated to be worth Rs. 14,000 a yeir, 
but although in this settlement the assigned land revenue has lisei 
from Rs. 4,926 to Rs. 6,190, the net jdgir income has I think diminishel 
owing to the smaller profits now derived from the alum manufactory. 
Mozaffar Khan's eldest son, Yar Muhammad Khan, is a fine man 
physically, but is quite illiterate, and is a harsh landlord. 

For the last three or four generations the eldest son has in ead 
case succeeded to all the property left by his father, so that now 
primogeniture is the recognized custom of the family, and younger 
sons are only entitled to a fitting maintenance. The chance of two 
eldest sons in succession being both able men, and the estate noi 
devolving until they had attained middle age, enabled first the one and 
then the other in Sikh times to exclude nis younger brothers frm 
their share, and warranted us in considering the rule of primogenitare 
jBO established. On annexation the cadets of the family sought to obtain 
in our law courts what they conceived were their rights, but, ihongh 
the age of law had succeeded that of bnite force, none of the claimants 
succeeded in getting more than a maintenance allowance decreed him. 
Thus, as may be supposed, they are very hostile to the head of their 
house, to whom they now stand in the position of humble but sullen 
dependents. The present chief has only two sons; the younger named 
Sultan Mahmud is a fine fellow in every sense of the word, and had 
hitherto lived on good terms with Yar Muhammad his elder brother. 
Foreseeing what would happen did the father die without securing s 
proper provision for his younger son, I induced the old gentleman to 
arrange the matter during the settlement, and Sultan Mahmud is now 
the recorded owner of 426 acres in Isa Khel, and of 1,992 acres in 
Mi&nw&li. 

80. Mifin All, who founded Midnw&li in Ghakkhar times, is said to 
Families. The Midns of have been a holy man from Bagdad. He gained 
Mftowiii. ascendancy over the Pathan settlers in the 

country by encouraging them to throw off the yoke of the Qhakkhais. 
His promises of success were fulfilled, and the Ohakkhars were driven 
out of the country about the middle of the last century. His son 
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^ Sultan Zak&ria was spiritual guide of the peasantry for many years, 
'^ and is credited with having ])ossessed miraculous gifts. To him 
' succeeded his son Uuhammad Ali, a less known man. In 1847 
^' Muhammad Ali's three sons Chirfigh Ali, Murad Wand (or Ali) and 
^ Qhous Ali were in power, and rendered Lieutenant H. Edwardes valu- 
^ able assistance in settling a blood feud which had until then cost many 
V lives annually. From that time the family exerted all its influence on 
'• our side. After annexation an investigation into its revenue free hold- 
ings was made, and continued until, in 1864, revenue to the amount of 
Bs. 1,200 a year was released in equal shares to the three heads of the 
house, with the condition attached that each grant was '' to be 
reconsidered on the death of ttie representative of that branch. " By 
mistake the sanction was translated as being equivalent to a perpetuity 
grant, and so treated until a few months back. I have lately submitted 
the case in a special form, and hope that Qovernment will yet make the 

frant hereditary in favor of the selected representative head of each 
ranch of the family. The genealogical tree is as foUows : — 

Sultan Zakabia. 
Ali Mohammad. 

I 



Chir&eh AU. Mnrid Ali. Ghaui Ali. 

J L 



Hosain Meher Bahdar Md. Ali ^AarA^Maksttd Hasan Harm Qim Dost Sahib 
Ali. Ali. Ali. Ali. N«r. AlU All. AU. Ali. AU. Ali. Ali. 

I I J 

Snltan Sher | j i 

AH. Ali. Alt. Ali Ali 

Sher, Ahmad. Haider. 

The present heads of the family are the three men whose names 
appear in italics. They alone are on the provincial darb&r list. I have 
generally however allowed Ali Niir and Muhammad Ali chairs on private 
occasions. All the members of the family have hitherto shared in the 
ma^fi as though it were an ancestral estate, but in future I apprehend 
they will not do so (see appeodix No. VII). Sultan, Ali who represents 
the eldest branch, is a man of sterling character and great influence. 
He is very fond of sport, and the most successful and fearless pig-sticker 
in the country. I procured him a Rs. 100 ini in in this settlement. 
His ancestor Sultan Zakaria s shrine has also received a small endowment 
of Rs. 15, and his handsome new mosque one of Rs. 10 a year. He is 
the only thriving man in the family. Ali Nur is fairly well off, and 
enhances his income by selling amulets and by breathing on the sick, 
{dam dar&d). Most of the other Mi&ns, though desperately poor, are 
yet so impressed with their own dignity as to be above honest work. 
This is unfortunate, as the family is prolific, and the physique of its mem- 
bers is good. 
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CHAPTER v.— AGRrccjLTURAL. 

81. The four great staples of the district are wheat, grown n 
Cultivation of the fonr ^^^ J^^r of the settlement measurements « 
■tapieft, of which wheat is 304,112 acres or 51 % of the whole cultivatel 
the chief. ^^^^ . gram, b^jra and barley. Together tbcj 

occupy 530,079 acres or 88 % of the whole cultivated area. Of the fiwi; 
wheat is by far the most valuable, being grown everywhere, and Doi 
largely consumed by the producers themselves. The Thai grown gnu 
is of a very superior quality, and fetches a higher price than thit 
produced on sail&ba or canal irrigated land. If the last named weie 
selling at thirty seers a rupee, sailaba grown would be at twenty-eigH 
and Thai grown at twenty-seven. With the exception of sandy soils, 
which at most require only a preliminary weeding, the ground alwaji 
undergoes from three to six ploughings preparatory to sowing. SooBJ 
about Edwardes-abad the stiff clay soil is often first dug up with the 
iron heart-shaped spade used by Bannuchis. The clods are then broken 
up, after which the plough is passed over the ground as thus prepared 
some three or four times. The first turning over of the soil commences 
in June, immediately after the spring crop is harvested. 

Sowing begins about the middle of October or earlier, and con- 
tinues to the end of December. On the best irrigate^ lands it may be 
continued up to the middle of January. As a rule the sooner the seed 
is in the ground the better the crop, and the more uncertain the supply 
of moisture the sooner must the sowing be. On bdr^ni lands w:he8t 
sown after the end of November seldom produces more than six or eio^ht 
fold. In despair of rain, Marwats often sow in a perfectly dry soil, in 
which case the chance of a fair return is very small. In 1862 and 
again in 18G9 an earthquake caused the moisture to rise so hi<rh in 
sandy soils in Marwat as to enable the people to sow and the seed to 
germinate without a previous fall of rain. Drill-sowing is always prac- 
tised where the ground permits of it. In the sandiest soils of Marwat 
the seed is drilled three or four inches into the ground without any 
preliminary ploughing at all. As to the quantity of seed used, it ranges 
from thirty to forty-eight seers per acre, the general rule seen^ing to be 
that the stitfer the soil the greater the quantity of seed required. Once 
in the ground the husbandman leaves almost all the rest to God,* and 
until the grain is actually threshed and garnered, his faith has often a 
sore trial. In Bha,ugikhel fences and scare-crows are here and there 
put up. Elsewhere fences or mud walls are rarely seen, except close to 
villages. 

Weeding is seldom attemtped. When the crop is ripening, a hired 
watcher {kaska also rdkhd) is engaged, or the cultivator himself keens 
a look-out. The former is the practice in Marwat, the latter elsewhere. 



♦ " Furrow'* "furrow" in trust. o)i " God," says the Marwat proverb, see paee 903 
of " BannUf or our Afghan frontier ^ a reference to the whole collectioa of Licftl 
sayings connected with husbandry, pages 296 to 307 inclusive, will give the distxict officer 
a good insight into the state of agricultural lore in the Trans-indus tahsils. 
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Reaping begins about the end of April, and the whole crop is 
generally cut and ingathered by the third week in June, but sometimes, 
as this year (1878), the threshing floors are not cleared before the end of 
that month. The date depends on the number of clear, cloudy and 
lainy days in May and June. In threshing (ghobdl also gdh) the uni- 
versal practice is to have the grain trodden out by oxen on a prepared 
? floor in the open. The sheaves are spread about on all sides of an 
"^ upright pole, round and round which the bullocks, and in Marwat cows 
' and donkeys as well, are driven. The grain is next collected and 
* separated from its chaff by throwing it up in a light breeze by means of 
' pitch-forks or shaking it through sieves. Where winnowing is done by 
' hired labour, as in Isa Khel and Mi&nw&h, the winnower gene**ally 
' receives as pay two topahs or about twelve seers a day. In Mi^nw&li 
■ threshing is frequently done by bullocks drawing a weighted branch 
of some thorny tree over the outspread stalks. As to the storing of 
wheat and other cereals there are two methods, viz,, the grain is kept 
in the court-yard or inside the house in roomy jar-like receptacles made 
of mud and called kalotw, or it is deposited on round prepared platforms 
in the open, and each heap is well leeped over, and protected with a 
shallow trench and often with a thorn hedge as well. The latter is a 
•common way of preserving bhusa until required for consumption in the 
coldest months. 



82. Gram is grown on light sandy bdr^ni soils throughout the 
Q district. That of Marwat, where my measure- 

™™* ments show that in 1872-73, 4f3,102 acres were 

sown with it, is famous, and is larger and softer than any produced 
elsewhere in Bannu. A little is grown on the lightest Indus sail^ba 
soils, but is very inferior. Previous to sowing, the ground requires 
fewer ploughings than for wheat. Sowings are generally begun and 
fairly completed in October. The amount of seed runs up from sixteen 
to. twenty-four seers an acre. Though a hardy crop, the out-turn is very 
uncertain. Rain in March and April, so beneficial for wheat, and 
indeed abundant rain or prolonged cloudy weather at any time after 
germination, is injurious for gram, as it causes the plant to sprout too 
exuberantly, and to flower prematurely. Thus in the spring of 1877 a 
rainy March and April, though at first it made the gram look beautiful, 
to the eye, blighted a most promising crop in all parts of the district 
except on the WaziriThal; and again the following Kovember and 
December were wet and cloudy, in consequence of which the plants all 
died off throughout the district, with again, oddly enough, the partial 
exception of the Waziri Thai. In Marwat alone nearly 50,000 acres of 
gram were entirely lost, representing a dead loss in seed grain alone of 
over Rs. 25,000. 

The crop ripens about fifteen days earlier than wheat, and is gene- 
rally plucked by hand before wheat reaping commences. In Marwat it 
is rotated with wheat, tbe people alleging as a reason fo'r the practice 
that gram leaves catch the dust of the spring dust storms so common in 
that trj^ct, while the high even surface of wheat hardly intercepts any. 
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83. Bajra is a b&r&ni crop grown largely throughout the distiia 
3£j^ on the stiffer Thai soils. In the nalddarlak 

of the circles 9kirting the hills the zck^ 
under it in most years tquils, and in seme eiceeds, that under whaL 
Entering largely as it does wherever grown into the dietary of At 
peasantry, the importance of the crop can hardly be over-'estimstei 
The land is generally ploughed tnree or four times between March ni 
July preparatory to sowing, but for light soils Wazirs and Marwats think 
once sutficient. The sowing season is from the middle of March to&e 
end of July, and as usual the earliest sown land affords best hope i 
the heaviest return. The same field is often soMrn twice with a 
interval of a month or two between, and by this means a contiDOoai 
crop is secured in the autumn months. Very little seed is reqaini, 
only from two to five seers per acre being used. In some parts ol 
Marwat *he soil is lightly run through again with a plough soon after 
the seed is put in, but in the other parts of the district this afler 
ploughing is not performed until the bdjra shows itself from six indM 
to a foot above the groitnd. The object is to loosen the soil aDdpI^ 
vent the plants springing up in clumps. The first sown crops b^in to 
ripen about the middle of August, from which time antil early ii 
December the eais are plucked as they successively come to maturitj. 
The stalks are left in the ground for the cattle to graze on, as once cot 
they dry up, and can only be used as fuel or for roofing purposei 
As the ears ripen, watchers are required, about one to every five acres. 

84. In the year of measurements 34,000 acres were under barlej, 
Barley of which more than half were in Bannu proper. 

This crop is mostly grown on inferior irrigated 
lands, and on the poorer Indus sail&ba tracts. Its cultivation proceeds 
in very much the same way as wheat, except that less seed grain is 
required, and that it is sown a few days earlier, and ripens abont ten 
days or a fortnight sooner. Thus its reaping is generally finished 
before that of wheat is hegun. The yield to the acre would be lurgely 
in excess of wheat were the two cereals grown on soils of similtf 
quality, but being generally sown on inferior land the excess is not 
more than a sixth or seventh if so much. Barley is not prized by the 
agriculturists, being in little demand for exportation out of the district, 
and not widely used as an article of diet in the district, except in the 
Kacha, and being held too in small esteem for cattle and horses^ though 
largely given in the hot weather and whenever gram is dear. 

85. Of highly remunerative crops two deserve special mention, 
g ^ ^^ sugar-cane and turmeric. Their cultivation is 

ugar-can . almost entirely confined to the richest parts of 

Bannu proper. The area under sugar-cane is a little over 4,000 acres. 
Both crops require large quantities of manure and repeated irrigation. 
The cane used in setting is cut into pieces about nine inches long so as 
to leave the knot or joint in the centre of each. It is then hand-wanted 
piece by piece horizontally in February or March, sometimes in prepared 
soil, but generally in the midst of a wheat or barley crop. About 
twelvo rupees' worth of cane to the acre are so used. Bijit fresh 
planting only occurs once every fourth and sometimes fifth yew^. m 
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^hree or four crops are cut from the same root. Those of the second 
^ *Mid third years are the best. After the crop in which the cane has 
■been set is removed, the soil is loosened and weeded, and, if there were 
*iione such before, a low mud wall or hedge is run round each plot. 
^.-The cane is of two sorts, red and white. The former is the superior, 
"but it is also the more delicate, being very sensitive to frost. Both 
!^ varieties aie very thin in the stem, and grow in clumps very close to- 
kil gether. The crop begins to ripen about the end of October, and is cut by 
^li degrees between November and the end of March. The clumsy wasteful 
B. oil press of the Punjab (koklu local gauri)\s in general use for extracting 
;? the juice, but within the last five years fifty-six English presses have 
I. been imported by the Deputy Commissioner, and are immensely popular. 
t As yet only well-to-do men possess them. How their cast iron work 
r is to be repaired when a breakage occurs, I cannot say. With care, 

however, breakages should seldom occur. The gur produced is very 

inferior and dirty. 

From first to last the cultivation of the cane is careless in the extreme. 

There is no division of labour. Each household"&as its own press, and 

works it very leisurely, hence the extended period of cutting the cane. 

The juice is boiled down in iron pots to about one-quarter its original 

bulk, by which time its consistency is that of treacle. It is then put 

to cool in wide mouthed wooden or earthenware vessels, and when 

cooled, the stuff is made up into round balls of about 2| seers each. 

This is gur. Little sugar is made, the people not having the skill 

to manufacture it, or perhaps the juice being in most tappas too 

poor to crystallize. The yield of gur is very uncertain. Of the many 

causes, which tend to diminish the supply of juice, frost in December 

and January is the most baneful, and most frequent. The average 

yield of gur per acre is over twelve maunds, and the price current 

from ten to twelve seers the rupee, hence the average gross profit 

per acre may be set down at from forty rupees to fifty rupees. But 

the best lands in the best tappas (Surani and Mitakhel) produce up 

to thirty-two maunds an acre, which vould give a gross acreage 

profit of from Ss. 120 to Rs. 165. A little of the large thick cane 

known as pounda, and only used for chewing, is grown about Kdla- 

b%h, and yields enormous profits. It has lately been introduced 

in Bannu proper and in Midnawdli. Its cultivation will extend. 

86. This is the most remunerative product of the Bannu valley. 
. It is only grown in certain localities, being 

®"^* almost entirely confined to certain villages 

in the Surdni and MUakhel tappas and the immediate neighbourhood 
of Edwardes-abad, It can only be raised by men of mpans, as it 
requires a heavy expenditure, much care, and the grower has to wait 
a whole year for a return to his outlay. Besides this the crop is a 
delicate one, and the amount of yield is always uncertain. It grows 
better in a comparatively soft, friable, rather than in a stiff cohesive soil. 
The ground is prepared between February and April, being first 
turned over with the spade, then broken up with wooden clubs, and 
then ploughed several times. The roots are sown in May, about 
twenty maunds of the moistened tubers being sown to the acre. 
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During the three following months the ground is watered ev^Tjr 
fourth day, and thenceforward less frequently. Weeds are remov^ed 
as they appear. About sixteen rupees worth of manure is used to 
the acre. Watering ceases about the 10th of March, and the tubers 
ripen early in April. The withering of the leaves is the one visible 
sign by which it is known that the crop is ready for removal. The 
tubers are then dug up by degrees with the spade much as potatoes 
might be, and being cleared of earthly particles by the hand, ar^ 
spread out in the sun or in the shade, the latter the better but ih9 
slower process, to dry. In drying the roots shrink much, and los& 
from I to f of their weight. The process takes about a month. The 
out-turn is from 80 to 160 maunds(moist)per acre, and the gross profits 
thereon from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, sometimes more. Only about onf^-fifth 
of the produce is retained for local consumption, the rest being exported. 
Bannu turmeric is of a rich deep yellow colour, and fetches a lower 
price than that grown in Hazara or Jummoo. 

87. I append ht^re below a statement containing information 

respecting the cultivation of some of the more 
Other minor crops. important minor crops :— 



Name. 



Qaantity 

in seers of 

seed sown 

to the acre. 



Time of 
sowing. 



Time of reaping. 



Average 
produce in 
maands per 

acre on 

differrent 

soils. 



Remarks. 



Cotton 



Bice 



lto2^ 



20 



Maize 



Jwar 



12 to 24 



10 to 24 



March, April 
and Maj. 



May I6th to 
June 15th. 



July Ist to 
August 16 th. 



June, July, 
and in 
Ma r w a t 
into Aug- 
ust. 



Weekly pickings 
from end of 
September to 
end of Decem- 
ber. 



October 16th to 
November loth. 



2^to3i 
unginned. 



44to7i 



October and 
November, ' 



7^ unman- 
ured, 10 
manured. 



October 15th to 
December 15th, 
according to 
time of Bow- 

. ing. 



4to6 



Ana under caltiration is from 
10,000 to 11,000 acres. The 
plant Is toft standing 2 or S 
years. Less is grown in Marwat 
than elsewhere. 8an>ly is not 
enough for local consumption ; 
still abont a quarter of the 
supply is exported into the hills. 
Little care is bestowed on the 
cultivation. 



Rloe is only grown in Banna 
proper on abont 1,600 acres. 
It is sown broadcast and never 
traiuplant^ and is in conse- 
quence of very inferior quality. 
Once sown, little care is taken of 
it, except to flood the plots re- 
peatedly. ▲ little is grown in 
Harwat. 

Is only grown on irrigated lands 
on about 18,000 acres in Bannu 
proper, and 1,000 acres in the 
Marwat NAr : is rotated with 
wheat on dct/iauU lands: is 
much used as food in the cold 
months by the Biumwdiis. 
Gultiyation is ftiirly careful, and 
the grain is good. 

Is not much cnltiyated except, as 
fodder for cattle. Whole acre- 
age undo: it is but little over 
9,000. 



I 
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l^&vne. 



Quantity 

in sersof 

seed sown 

to the acre. 



Time of 
sowing. 



Time of reaping. 



Ayerage 

produce in 

manndsper 

acre on 

different 

soils. 



Remarks. 



Hoth 



Clorer 



4 to 12 



June 13th 
to end of 
July, 



October 16th 
to Npvem 
ber 15th. 



Ditto 



Mar'^h to Jane 



4 cuttings 



A little more than 5,000 acroB an 
under moth cultiration. It la 
mo6tl7 grown on the stronger 
Marwat soils. Its straw is prised 
for the winter fodder of horses. 
It is frequently sown with b4jra 
but reaped six or seven weeks 
after its tall companion. M4sh, 
and mnng are also grown, bai 
over a very small area. 



Is on^y grown in Bannn proper 
to the extent of nearly 8,A0O 
acres : is rery valnable as fod- 
der : is mnoh grown in the 
vicinity of cantonments, where 
the crop is worth from Rs. 18 
to Rs. 24 per acre : is generally 
sown in ground occupied by 
maiie or cotton. It reqaires re- 
peated waterings: is generally 
manured and is very hardy. It 
is often sown in a maise field 
about the time the maize bcc;iDS 
to ripen. 



In a district like this where the area under crop and the yield 

•w. , per acre varies largely from year to year, 

^^^"^rJuTA^. assessment would be haphazard iork 

Without an extended acquaintance with 

^^ past agricultural aspect of each tract. Believing that information 

?^ the subject must be useful, I here append a statement showing 

^^ a condensed form the result of my own and others' 

^^Op observations for the past eleven years. The three great staples, 

^beat, bdjra and gram are alone entered in the statement, which refers 

Solely to bArdni and sail&ba lands, except when otherwise specially 

Mentioned. Loss from hail is not taken into account. It will be seen 

*'hat the area sown was wonderfully constant even in bad years, 

^ixd that, subject to local exceptions especially in Marwat, the 

^Ut-turn from 1868-69 to 1871-72 inclusive, was generally very 

poor, and at times forb&jra and gram almost nothing, but that since 

1872-73 the crops, with the exception now and again of the two just 

^amed, have been uniformly above average, and occasionaly very heavy 

indeed. Of the three staples wheat appears less liable to total failure 

^han either of the others. Regarding the last column, the "scale 

^f yield, " I would observe that in giving the adjectivial equivalents 

of the figured values I have rather followed the nomenclature a zamin- 

^&r would use. He, if belonging to the Kacha, would call any 

tiitig over tenfold a " good" yield for wheat, and from eight 

^ tenfold an " average " return. If the yield were only enough 

^ ^^place his seed and pay his revenue or a part of it, and no more, he 

'^^vUd certainly call the crop a ''failure." 

a 
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Tahsal. 



Year. 



wat, Mi&D 
wAU. 



IHk JkuM ••• 



ICanrat .. 



Whole cUs- 
trict. 

Bannn, Isa 
KheL 



Hanrat ... 
MiAnw&U ... 

Marwot ... 

Bannn, Isa 
Kb^ Mi- 
anw&li. 

Karwat ... 
Banna 

Karwat ... 



lea Ehel, 
Miinw41i 



Whole dis- 
trict. 

Bannn 

Other tah- 
Bils. 



Marwat ... 

Whole dis- 
trict. 



Pittv ... 



18€8-«9 



Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
1869-70 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
1870-71 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1871-72. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

1872-78 



Crop. 



Wheat 



Ditto ... 

Orani ... 

BAjra 

Wheat ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto .. 

Oram 
B&jra 

Ditto ... 

Wheat ... 



YHicat and 
gram. 

Wheat ... 



B&jra 

Wheat ... 
Ditto ... 



Gram 
B&jra 

Wheat ... 



The caltiTation. 



The oofe-tnm. 



Largely caltivated : time- 
ly rain. 



Little sown on canal 
lands: Knrram low. 
Elsewhere ayerage area 
sown. 

Very largdy sown 



Ayerage area sown 



Knrram low : canals low : 
little rain : sowings 
small. 

Ayerage area sown ... 

Indus innndations failed: 
sail&ba area sowings 
eyerywhere smalL 

Little sown 

Little rain ; small area 
sown. 



Largely sown: enough 
rain. 

Ayerage area sown ... 



There was moisture 
enough for a yerage 
sowing. 

Ayerage area sown ... 



Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto •.. 

No timely rain: little 
sown except in Marwat 
under the hills. 

Largely sown in Mi&n- 
w&li and Bannu : else- 
where an ayerage area. 



The scale of jHJl 
15 &, ICsboqal 
12tol4»goo( 

8 to il^TCI^ 

6 & 'spoor. 
S to (MaM 



Grains smaQ from -wvint of 
rain and high 'winds in 
March and ApriL Little 
came to maturity on b4z&ni 
lands. 

Ditto ditto tmt on 
saiUba lands yield was 
good. 



High winds and other caaaes 
blighted the crop in March 
and ApriL 

Much dried up: no rain 
when wanted. 

Dlt.0 



Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 



Rain-fall defidfent : srain 
did not fill out : much 
withered. 

Enough rain fell at internals 
on most lands to keep the 
crop alire. 

Very poor crop on UlrAnl I 
lands : good on saiUba and I 
canal irrigated. 

Almost all dried up 



Ditto 

Much came to maturity, but 
grains were small and 
shrivelled : yield good in 
Kacha. 

Almost a fair yidd 

Very poor 



Generally gooO, eace^ oa 
light soils in Marwat». and 
on Isa Khel b&r&oi IandSy»{ 
where yield was bdow 
feyerage. 



1> 
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TahsiL 



Year. 



ICarwat ... 



Other three 
tahsils. 

3 ^^ole dls- 
: trict. 



Bannn, Isa 
Ehel, Mi&n- 

Marwat ... 



Whole dis- 
trict. 



Ditto ... 



Bannn, Mar- 
wac. 

Isa Ehel, 
Mi&nw&U. 

Whole dis- 
trict. 



Ditto ... 



Ditto 



1872-73 



Do. 



1873-74 



1874-76 



Do. 



Do. 



1875-76 



Do. 



Do. 



1876-77 



Do. 



1877-78 



Crop. 



^arwat and 
elsewhere. 



Wliole dis- 
trict. 

Whole dis- 
trict ex- 
cept Mar- 
wat. 



Marwat and 
elsewhere. 



Whole dis- 
trict. 



Do. 



Do. 



1878-79 



Do. 



Do. 



Oram and 
B&jra. 

Ditto 



Wheat and 
gram and 
bftjra. 

Wheat ... 



Wheat and 
gram. 

B&jra. ... 



Wheat and 
gram. 

B4jra 

Ditto ... 

Wheat and 
gram. 

B4jra 
Wheat ... 



The caltlTation. 



The ottt-tam. 



Gram 

B&jra 
Wheat ... 



Gram 



B&jra 



Largely sown 



Ayerage area sown ... 



Large area sown every- 
where. 



Average or above 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Above average sown ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Average area Suwn 



Largely sown except in 
Isa Khel where culti- 
vated area was smidl. 

Largefy sown. 



The scale of yield. 
U A Ifta-bomper. 
13 to 14«Bgood. 

6toll»»v8ngB. 

6 it 7spoor. 

8 to A— failure. 



Ditto 



Hardly sown at all : no 
rain. 



Largely sown 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Bain-fall small : crops poor 



A heavy yielld for area iool- 
tivatecL 

A bumjier crop ... 



Very good except on canal- 
lands. 



Bain Called ; yield mnch be- 
low average except on 
light soils. 

Good everywhere except on 
Marwat where it was bare- 
ly average. 

Everywhere good except 
on canal lands and in 
several Marwat villages. 

No rain in Ang^t and Sep* 
tember : crop much dried 
np. 

Ridn saffldent : yidd good... 



Very good on all b&r&ni : 
below average on sail&ba 
lands. 

Yield good except in Mar- 
wat where it was average. 



Too mnch rain : also high 
winds in spring : yield ge- 
nerally below the average, 
but owing to area sown 
aggr^^ate yield np to 
average : that of bunds 
was good. 

The excessive rain and 
clondy weather blighted 
the cropt 

JfU. 



Would have been very good 
bat for constant rain or 
cloudy Weather in May and 
June: euiUkba yidd was 
poor. 

Bain and donds in the cold 
feather killed the crop ex- 
cept on Waziri Thai where 
there was a poor yield. 

Heavy yield. 
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89. So highly is manure prized by the Bannuchis tliat they store 

it until wanted in their house-yards, and 
^"®* encourage their children, and often their woman 

g2 
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too, to attend to calls of nature on tbe family dung heap. As 
averafi^e house-yard covers a space of about 40 square yards, m\ 
surrounded by a high mud wall, the atmosphere in the midst of vlyil 
a family sleeps and eats must at times be very vitiated. BiedQia|l 
four souls, three heads of neat cattle and two goats or sheep to ahoatl 
hold, the annual out-turn of refuse matter (sarra) may he compBtfll 
at four-fifty to one hundred donkey-loads. This manure is Ell 
bought and sold, but is worth from Ks. 4 to Rb. 1 per hundred donke 
loads. The latter is the wholesale rate at which the cavalry sell ik 
stable refuse in cantonments, and at which purchasers readily m\ 
forward. No other beasts but donkeys and oxen are used for 41 
transport of manure from the house to the field. Reckoning adoriKfl 
load ut nearly one and a half maunds, an acre of turmeric receives m 
maunds of manure; an acre of sugar-cane 300 maunds; an acre ^1 
tobacco or do/asli land 200 maunds. But if we take the aTenp 
quantit}"^ applied to ail lands which ever receive a tnanure dressD^j 
it will not be more than 30 maunds per acre, if so much. Inside 4i 
village walls, if tbe house materials and the buildiiig site both bdoi{ 
to one owner, ho keeps all his manure for himself, bat if to differed 
persons, the owner of the site receives in most tappas^ as a sorici 
ground rent, half the manure collections. This is the general cusiooi, 
but different tappas and villages have particular practices of thrir 
own. Thus in tappas Bazid and Dharmakhel many tiamsdyak war 
pants pay a cash rent of one rupee a year, and retain all their hooae 
refuse for themselves. In 13 tappas the house-sites and supentnK- 
tures are mostly owned by the same individuals, henoe no partitiai 
of manure is made. In eight the ownership is distinct, and the fcwR- 
sdyahs pay half their manure to the site-owners. In six tappas the 
Kamadyah in all cases retains all bis manure. The administration 
paper of each Bannuchi village contains two sections on this subject 

Excepting in Bannu proper manure is little prized. Manun is 
hardly ever applied to rain-irrigated or saililba land. "Where well- 
cultivation exists, as in some of the Isa Ehel and Midnvrfili villages, 
it is used, and it is freely spread over the bhora lands immediatel; 
surrounding the town of Isa Khel and the other canal irrigated vil- 
lages of the Isa Rhel tahsil. As there is a large area of land watered 
by cuts from the Kurram in that tahsil, it is to be regretted that manure 
there is not better utilized. It is not that the people are ignonnt 
of its' value, but that they are too lazy to convey it any distance to 
their fields. The case of bdrfini villages is different, as manure would 
be too heating for the soil in any but years of super-abundant rain- 
fall. The extra productiveness of land which receives the drainage 
of the village site is well understood, and here and there the site has 
been changed purposely, in order to benefit by such refuse-char^ 
drainage. ^ 

90. On bdrani soils, in which naladar or hill torrent lands are 

included, the amount and timeliness or 

^^^iZ^'^ otherwise of the rain-fall generaUy determine 

what crop shall be sown or whether an enforced 

fallow is to be endared. In the aandy parts of Marwat^ if there be 
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.sufficient moisture wheat is grown for two consecutive years, and gram 
ii the third year. Comparatively little barley is produced. In years 
Wlen moisture- is deficient^ the areas under wheat and gram are about 
^aal in Marwat, otherwise the proportion is two acres- of wheat to one 
of granu 

On: naZadar lands alt over the district the same bund or banked 

field is generally sown for two or three succeeding years with wheat 

«uid then with cotton or bdjrai The cotton is hardly considered 

cui eiFhausting crop, as it is sown sparsely, and the leaves falling and 

xx)tting on the ground act as manure. B&jra is held to be a veiy 

** cooling " ccop. The area under it varies greatly according to the 

nature of the season. Barley is not muclv sown on the Thai except 

l)y poor men who have no seed- wheat in hand. It is considered a 

^ly " cooling " crop.. 

On Thai lands which get the drainage fron> upperlying waste, 
cropping, df the same plot is continued for from three to &V9 years, 
ftfter which a long fallow ensues, an adjoining, plot at the lower end 
of the field being brought under the plough. The first year's crop on 
Uis new land is generally b^ra^ as its roots loosen and softon the 
^il and enable it to retain moisture. Next year wheat is grown. 

On. sail&ba lands wheat is- raised year after year on the same 

plot until the increase of w^eds and the smallness of the out-turn 

<^on^l a fallow. A good saiUba soil well replenished with silt and 

^ater will yield wheat for eight or even nine consecutive years before 

^^haustion takes place. When water remains standing on land in 

^^ptember, the sowing of wheat that year is impossible. In such 

case either b^ra issown. in the following spring for the next kharif 

the land lies at rest for a year. 



91 . No regular system? of rotatibir is practised in the district 

^ Cr»)p rotation, on canal except in Bannu pi»oper.. Elsewhere the variety 

^^»^gated lands. of crops is SO small and so much depends on the 

Reason, that, beyond the substitution of gram or bdjra for wheat, any 

^^ther change is almost impossible. But in Bannu proper with water 

^t command and with manure always obtainable, a constant succession 

of crops is possible, and indeed imperative for the maintenance of a 

Buper-abundant population^. Although the Bannuchi farmer knows 

^thing about agricultural chemistry, experience has taught him what 

Succession is best to get the most out of bis land, at the minimum 

^^(.enditure of labovur. He classifies all plants- a» either " heating " or 

** Cooling" to the soil. When, one of the former class has imparted too 

^^ch heat^he substitutes one of the latter and so* renovates the soiL 

-^^lie order of the naore important "heating" or exhausting crop is (I) 

*'UrmeriCi (2) tobacco, (3) cotton, and (4«) wheat : that of the " cooling" 

^^c' non-exhausting^ crops is (1) clover, (2) maize, and (3) barley. Sugar- 

?^neandrice^ though both taking much out of the soil, are hardly 

^^cluded m either, category, and for the following reasons. The former 

^^quires repeated waterings, qjiantities of manure, and is only grown on 

Sr)od land, which receives plenty of Kurram silt; hence, on the final 

^^moval of the cane, after it has been cut for three or even four years 
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in succession, the soil is nearly as productive as it wa3 before the aettif 
of the cane in it. On removal either cotton or maize is sown; if tk 
latter, wheat very likely follows, and the cane is again set in it ^riAt 
it is young. As to rice, it is supposed rather to enrich than to' 
impoverish the soil, because, in the course of the perpetual floodiif! 
which go on, an enormous quantity^ of river silt is deposited. Rice a 
rather sown on poor an* I lowly ing than on good land, unless the object I 
be to raise the level of a plot or fill up inequalities in the groand, ■ 
both of which cases it is freely grown. It is g«»neially followed I5I 
wheat or clover. 

I shall now run through the four " heating'* crops named aboKi 
and the " cooling" crops by which they are followed : — 

1. — Turmeric is sometimes succeeded by itself, but never growi 
for three consecutive years on the same grounds : isgeneat 
ly followed by maize or clover and then "ovheat. 

II. — Tobacco is little grown except in the Miri&n and Shamakhet 
tappas, where it seems to thrive best on land slightly impreg- 
nated with rek, and is almost invariably followed by mat 

III. — Cotton is little grown on the best soils : is supposed to be 
exhausting, perhaps because its roots strike so deep: is 
generally followed by clover and sometimes follows sugar- 
cane, or the soil is left fallow for a year. 

IV. — Wheat is generally sown after barley or sugar-cane or em 
cotton, and on good lands is sometimes continued for three 
years. On poor lands two crops are seldom raised ifl 
succession. It is succeeded by clover or barley or a fallow. 
The richest do fash land can bear a succession of wheat 
and maize for three years. 

In the canal irrigated part of laa Khel the rule is no rotation, but 
a fallow for from one to three years after each fairly good crop. Some- 
times the same land will produce wheat or barley for three or four 
consecutive years before fallowing is allowed. A wheat crop is often 
followed by cotton. 

92. In Bannu proper fallowing is not customary except on lands 

which get little of the Kurram salt and no manme. 
Fallows. jj^g^ villages comprising over 200 acres have 

some remote or high-lying plots which are alternately cropped and 
fallowed. In Isa Khel the general rule is one, two, or at most three cropB 
in succession, and then a one or two years rest. Whilst lying idle, 
the soil is neither turnd over nor watered, unless a grass crop is wanted 
for the cattle, hence much of the gain derivable from fallowing is losl 
For unirrigated fields the practice is to continue cropping until soil 
exhaustion compels a fallow, and when that occurs, the field is left 
untouched for three or four years. The occasional failure of rain at 
seqd time is not always a loss to the cultivator, as in coxisequeuce be 
save^ his seed, and his land gets a rest. In Marwat this spring the 
wheat crop. on the old. light sandy soils yielded only two or three-fold 
Thq people ascribed the scant return or rather failure, to the excessive 
rt^n-fall^ but I think it was more due to the over-croppiag^ as a Beiiea 
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of good yeara bad given a succcssioa of fair or fine cropa since 1872. 
Im the case of bunds fed from hill torrents, cultivation can and does 
continue year after year until a break in the supply of mud and water 
occura 



Kallar or reh in soils. 



93. EallajT appears to be inherent in the marshy lands of the 

Qhoriwal, Shamsikhel and Jhandukhel tappas 
in Bannu proper^ and from the point at which 
the united Jur and Kashu hill torrent empties itself into the Eurram, 
a little below Jhandukhel, all lands irrigated from the Kurram are large- 
ly impregnated by it. The torrent just named is, I believe, perennial, 
being fed from small springs near its mouth. Though its ordinary cold 
weatiier discharge is very small, not enough to turn a water mill, it 
yet so affects the Kurram as to make the water of that river, even thirty 
miles lower down, appreciably brackish to the taste. No remedy is 
practicable. In the three iappa» above named the general opinion is 
that the kallari area is rather less than it was thirty years ago, as 
cultivation has extended, and the consequent repeated floodings to 
which the fields are sujected, have lai'gely carried oft the pernicious 
salts. But in Marwat and Isa Khel the affected area has grown larger 
with the growth of canal irrigation.* To reclaim soil sterilized by kallar' 
rice is frequently sown, as that crop requires constant fioodings. Th^ 
following statement exhibits the kallari area in each tahsil : — 





Abba in acbbs. 


TahsiU 


1 


•43 
g- 

a 


• 


Bannu ... ... 


5,829 


4,669 


10,49S 


Marwat 


3,018 


20,914 


23,932 


Xsa Ebel 


4,000 


17*000 


21,000 


Hiilnwiili 


236 


• •• 


236 


Total, ... 


13,083 


42,583 


65,666 



ilEKABKS. 



Liberal manuring and application of 
sweet water enable the lands to produce 
good crops. 

No sweet water is available. The crops 
are never good. 

The whole q€ the canal irrigated area 
and the saiUba lands at the mouth of 
the Kurram are included. 

The area is insignificant arid the quan- 
tity of kallar in the soil is nowhere large. 



♦Excepting where the reh evil has affected new lands, I may note here that wit 4 
eleven years' experience of the district I have nowhere observed any permanent deterio- 
ration of soil. When over-cropping has exhausted a particular plot, the exhaustion is 
invariably cured or curable by a fallow of longer or shorter duration according to the 
local circumstances. In the light Marwat soil deterioration would no doubt occur did 
not almost periodic droughts give the over worked land time to recover itself. But m any 
case all soil deterioration throughout the district is in my opinion of a temporary nature, 
and is always remediable by a rest, 
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94. The reaping of grain and barley begins about the middk^ 
„ . J , . April or a few days later : that of wheat aboil 

Reaping and gleaning. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

the same crops a re ready foi the sickle depends so much on the yi\ 
and the measure of moisture therein, that Thai wheat throughout Ai 
district ripens from ten to twenty days earlier than wheat grownoi 
stiff canal irrigated land or m the bunds fed from the hill-tondi 
Thus cultivators have leisure to assist each other in reaping. Tb 
villages of the high-lying Son il^a in the Salt Range (Shahpur dista^ 
have time to work as reapers in the Midnwdli Thai, and even in m\ 
Kacha, before their wheat is ripe. So Trans-Indus, the Marwat nil 
Waziri owners of light sandy soils cut their own crops, and afterwaii 
do the same for their neighbours in the clayey tracts skirting the Mk 
and in Bannu pioper. All who ar« poor, work out as reapers. Tbae 
is no class pi*ejudice, and the labour is not held to be lowering to any 
man's personal dignity. Wazirs, Marwats, and Bannuchis, Hindus anJ 
low caste or no-caste people may be seen in the fields togetha 
Women and children too of all ages do a good share of the 
work. The usual rate of payment is every : twentieth shed 
(gaddi^ or heap (paura). But sometimes the reaper's share nuB 
up to one-fifteenth and even one-tenth, and in any case he 
fails to make his quantum more than its nominal amount. 



After the reapers come, the gleaners, generally women __ 
children, and they manage in a day to collect nearly as much as the 
share of an indifferent reaper. Of course the number of gleaners is 
small. Then whilst the reaping is going on, Sayads and Koreslm or 
their agents go about on horse-back, or with oxen, and collect thdr 
dues from their disciples. Fakirs too wander here and there, and 
receive their dole, for when the peasant's hands are full, he is a chafttride 
fellow. The above is more the practice in Isa Khel and Mi£nw41i than 
in the two frontier tahsils. In the ways just described it may be 
reckoned that between a fifteenth and a twelfth of the harvest, except 
in small holdings in Bannu proper where it will not exceed one-twen- 
tieth, if so much, is appropriated before being placed in the common 
heaps on the threshing floor. 

95. The number of cattle in the district varies largely with the 

noffi. r.^ oil ...fa ®^^^^^ ^^^ *^® y^^^- ^^ ^^^^ settlement an 

oattie Of all sorts. enumeration was attempted during measure- 

ments and checked at attestation, and is I think a fair though some- 
what low approximation of what the number is in a favorable year. 
Sheep, goats and camels are under-estimated, I should say, by more 
than ten per cent. As to the quality of the different classes of stock, 
I think, with the exception of buffaloes generally, of camels in Isa Khel 
and Midnwdli, and of the dumbah sheep in Bannu proper, it may be 
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described as poor and small. The average prices of fair stock in ordinary 
years are as follows : — 



Plcmgh bollock 

Gow ••• ... 

Buffalo bull 

Buffalo cow 



«•• «•• ••• 



I* ••• 



••• ••■ •< 



•• • • • 



^1 



^i 



Bone 
Kare 



••• ••• 



••t 



••• ••• 



tony 
Camel 
Ifenkey 
^^ tailed sbeep 
^^ tailed sheep ... 
^Uch goat 



••• ..• 



••• *■ 



.•• a*. 



.•• •• 



From Ra. 16 in Miinwili to Rii. 22 in 
llar^at. 

About the same. 

From Ra. 14 in Mi4nwili to Ra. 20 in Bunnu 
proper. 

From Ra. 40 in do. to Ra. 50 in do. 

Ra. 80. 



> • • •« 



••• ••• 



n 


110. 


a 


30. 


» 


40 to 60. 


»i 


6 to 10. 


i> 


2. 


>i 


4. 


f) 


3. 



The appended statement shows the results of the settlement cnume- 

^€itions. The cattle of outsiders are not included. For the Bannu tahsil 

^^ost of the camels and donkeys and a good half of the sheep and goats 

^-xe Waziri property. The Wazirs largely under-stated the number of 

"tlieir stock, but it was not easy to say what proportions belonged to 

'ttie plain settlers, and what to their hill kinsmen^ who own no land in 

"tie district. 



^OQgh oxen 

Oofwa and calyes 
^off aloes and calyes 
Worses, mares, ponies and mnles 
Camels ... ... *•• 

donkeys ••. ... ... 

Sheep and goats 

Total 



• 

1 


4 


5 


• 


17,068 


26,054 


16,164 


36,814 


22,260 


21,981 


17,093 


23,224 


4,300 


300 


1,217 


6,226 


2,115 


626 


363 


1,192 


1,000 


4,308 


2,068 


1,796 


2,600 


9,263 


992 


3,000 


17,286 


21,188 


13,707 


65,968 


66,519 


82,710 


60,594 


127,220 



3 

o 
H 



94,090 

84,568 

11,043 

4,286 

9,172 

16,745 

108,149 

327,043 



( 



) 



96. Capacity. — ^Tho standard grain mewures of the Jistriofc a 

leasorcs of capncity and the tupah and the ojah. The price currentia. ! 
[ weight. generally npoken of in them, Dot in aers. They ' 

e both shallow, broad-mouthed woodon bowla turned approximately ' 
by the village carpenter, and varying in capacity for different tract>s 
and villages. In measuring the grain is always heaped up high ovax i 
the lip. The topah is used in Marwat, Isa Khel and the southern villages! 
of Mi&nwdli, in which latter it only holds about four and half standi 
sers of dry wheat. Elsewhere it holds fcoin 5^ to G^ standard 
The ojah is used in Bannu tahsil, in the greater part of Mi^nwfLli 4 
about Katabigh. Its capacity varies much from IJ to 2 sera raeasuW 
in dry wheat in Bannu proper. It runs up to about 2^ sers in Mianw^^Ji 
The scale of the divisions and multiples of the topah and the oja 
, are as follows : — 

For Marwat, most of Isakhel and southern MiSnwfili: — 
4 Tkulahoripdo ... = 1 paropi. 

4 ParoX'i ... ... = 1 topah 

4 Topah ... ... ;= 1 pdi 

lU Pdi ... ... = 1 ckkai 

For Bannu tahsil, parts about Kalabagb and all MidnwSli, exc^^-eptl 
the old Pi plan ilAka:— 

4 Kurwak or 3 tkrihdo = 1 ojnh 

100 Ojah ... ... = 1 clikat 

Weight. — Before annexation the ser was of vaiious weights, T)at 
f for many years paat the Lahore ser of one hundred tolfe has been cc^^w- 
monly accepted, Trans-Indus; and the English ser of eighty tolSa- on 
the Mianw&li side. Of course by the standard "' ser " the latter is me^*ot. 
Amongst agriculturists and village buniahs almost every thing excepfc/^^ 
grain is bought and sold by weight, 

97. Although " spontaneous products" are not properly classifiabFe 

under the heading " agricultural, " I venture tr^^ 
treat them as such, they being products of th^^ 
soil, and agriculturists or labourers deriving a livelihood from their' 
manipulation. There are few valuable plants of spontaneous growth in 
the district. The moat profitable and useful is lAna, which is used as 
fuel and as fodder for camels, and is found in all four tahsils. The 
phisak Una grows in Isa Khel, and soda made from it is used in dyeing 
and washing. None is exported. The Bhitannia of Hararaatala in 
Marwat, and the Waairs of the Bannu tahsil make sajji (khS,r)from 
the plant growing on their lands, which sells in the bazdrs at from Rs. 1-4 
to Rs. 2 a maund. A little finds its way to Peshawar and Rawalpindi, 
^ Bliitannis themselves sometimes taking it there. 



98' Salt. — The most valuable mineral product in the district is 

the rock salt excavated near K&lab&gh, and 

MmMalprodocta. g^,^ ^^ trndeTs from aJl parts of the country 

at the M&ri dep6t immediately opposite the quarries. The 

administration of the quarries is under the Inland Customs Depai'tment, 



^ 
^ 

-*^ 
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the disfcri'ct officials having no more concern m it than to grant ddkhi' 
las to traders for moneys paid into the treasury wherewith to purchase 
salt. The mineral crops out at many places in the Salt Range, but 
the only quarries worked in this district are those near K&lab&gh. 

Alum. — Next in importance comes alum, which is manufactured 
ajb Kotki in the mouth of the Chich^i Pass, and at E&lab&gh. The 

Jrocess is described in detail at pages 84; and 85, volume I of Baden 
•owell's Punjab Products, The Kotki works belong to Government 
as well as the bituminous alum-yielding shale (rol) of the neighbour- 
hood. Seven or eight pans are generally in use, the right to work 
which is annually leased out. Last year (1877-78) the contract sold 
for Rs. 36,000, which was an advance of several hundreds on the 
selling prices of the two preceding years. Of the proceeds the des- 
cendants of the late Muhammad Ehau Rais o£ Isa Khel receive one- 
sixth in perpetuity from Government. 

The K^ldbdgh works are in the heart of the town, and the right 
to extract the rol and manufacture the alum belongs to Mozaffar Ehan 
Malik and jagird^r of K^lab%h and Maaan. According to the 
jagird&r s account his net profits from his K&lab%h pans are only 
about Rs. 3,636 per annum. From three to six pans are worked 
each year. When the K^labagh jdgir items were estimated in 1865, 
the average"" annual profits from the free manufacture of alum were 

Eut down at Rs. 9,000. There is no doubt that since then the profits 
ave somewhat diminished, but whether they are so low as Mozafifar 
Khan now reports them to be, I doubt. 

Saltpetre. — Saltpetre is only made in this district upon old 
village sites on either bank of the Indus, and. at several villages in the 
bed of the Indus. Government now charges Rs. 6 a year on each pan 
worked. Any person may take out a license. In 1876-77, 69 pans 
were in work in Midnwali yielding Government Rs. 414, ana 10 
pans yielding Rs. 94 in Isa Khel. The number has varied little hince 
1873-74. Before that year the income used to be about double what 
it is now. 

Jamsao* — Until four or five years ago a very dirty looking salt 
called jamsao used to be made at the saltpetre pans, and used in the 
process of manufacturing alum. But now it is found cheaper to use 
Shahpur saltpetre instead, and the manufacture o{ jamsao has conse- 
quently ceased. 

Lignite. — This mineral crops out in many places in the Salt 
Range, more particularly in the hills between K^LlaDdgh and Chichili 
Pass in Isa Khel. It is not so inflammable as good coal. In burning 
it gives off an immense quantity of smoke, and it is said to be very 
deficient in caloric. It was tried as fuel in the Indus Flotilla steamers 
for several years before they ceased running up to Makhad^ but was 
not appreciated. 

Petroleum. — ^^Rock oil or petroleum is fdund at Jaba in Mas&n 
Cis-Indus, near Kundal in the Ehisor RangOj and in lesser quantities 
elsewhere in the hills of Isa ^el and Mi&nw^ The Jaba reservoir 
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has been lapped scientifically for several years past, and the oil dravi 
up sent to Rawalpindi for lighting purposes, but I believe lb 
experiment has not been remunerative. I do not think that oil canb 
procured in sutKcient quantities anywhere in this district to make itt 
extraction really profitable. It is used by the people like tar for 
itch on camels and sheep. It is also used to light the E^U^ 
mines when at work in the tunnels excavating rol for the 
manufactory. 



CHAPTER VI.— Irkigation. 

99. I propose to devote this chapter to an examination of r^hte 

Object of chapter. ^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^? irrigation systems past and 

present of the district. I venture to do so, 
because the subject is curious and instructive in itself, and because I think 
its thorough comprehension is necessary to an intelligent administration 
of the canal irrigated tracts of the Bannu and Isa Khel tabsils. Towards 
the end of the chapter a short account of the spasmodic action of 
hill torrents and the way their flood water is or may be ntiUzed will be 
added, as also a paragraph on irrigation wells. 

100. The intricate system of canal irrigation, now in force amongst 
Goverment management ^^^ Bannuchis, is the out-growth of centuries of 

of Bannuchi canals to be contention,of compromise and of gradual change, 
deprecated. ThsiX this is no exaggerated assertion I shall 

endeavour to show in the following paragraphs. There can be no doubt 
asto the antiquity of some of the now existing canals. Local tradition 
ascribes the excavation of several to the Hdnnis and Mangals, whom 
the Bannuchis displaced over four hundred years ago. The etymology 
of the names oi some of the canals has been lost, e. g. those of 
Kachkot and Chasna. On the Mand&n canal a whole turn < of four 
watches (pahars), representing a certain number of shares, is now 
enjoyed by miscellaneous persons resident in different villages. Each 
fractional possessor knows his exact share, and how some ancestor of 
his acquired it by purchase or in mortgage from the HinjaskhelSy the 
original owners of the turn ; but of the Hinjaskhels theniselves nothing 
now remains but the name. This fact alone is remarkable evidence of 
antiquity, and the faithfulness of a traditional account. Again Bfiber 
in his "Memoirs,*' writing in A. D. 1505, says — " The Bangash (Kunam) 
river runs through the Bannu territory, and by means of it chiefty is the 
country irrigated." All this is however of no special interest or impor- 
tance, because cultivation here long preceded Ember's epoch, and without 
canals there could have been no cultivation. But what is interesting, 
what is important, is the following fact with its lesson, viz., that under the 
compulsion of devising a modti^s vivendi for themselves, a rude quarrelsome 
people should have, without external help, evolved and methodized the 
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■2 elaborate and smt)othworklng system of water distribution/ which it has 
i: ^en a part of my duty to ascertain and record. Under that system 
II 71,822 acres of land are irrigated, Rs. 1,28,292 of land revenue are paid 
1: into the Government treasury, exclusive ot Rs. 28,046 more raised through 
is! extra cesses on the land, and bread is found for 68,454 mouths. Such 
2 l)ei(ng the &ct, I think the lesson is, the disintegration of sound native 
; institutions being an acknowledged evil, that we should leave well alone. 
Hitherto we have done so, for although our rule here is thirty years old, 
the Bannuchis still manage their own canals. As yet no meddling or 
•muddling on the part of the district oflScer has constrained Government 
reluctantly to assume the management, to harass and perplex the people 
by the introduction of the costly paraphernalia of a Canal Department, 
with consequent water rates as distinct from land revenue. lam 
glad to be able to write that I too have interfered little with the 
statvs quo, though at one time in the settlement I began to make the 
mistake of attempting to alter it. The Bannuchis owe their past 
good fortune, I think, as much to the fact that their early Deputy Com- 
missioners were simple men of the sword, most ot whose time was taken 
up by political duties, s& to the retired position of their country. Under 
other conditions their water might have been ere now distributed to 
greater economic advantage, but such a gain would have been dearly pur- 
xshased. The incubus of a Canal Department would have burdened the 
land, and the last vestiges of self-government would have given place 
to utter self-helplessness. 

101. By a close examination and collation of the irrigation records, 

Acquisition and develop- ^^^ ^f ^^® assertions of the different Bannuchi 
/Tnent of rights in land and communites respecting the origin of their own 
^^®^* grouping into independent tappas and villages, 

I am now led ti believe that their traditionary accounts approximate 
much closer to the truth than I used to suppose, and that in past times 
the principle of the maximum " live and let live " governed their ordin- 
ary inter-relationship. There can be no doubt that after the partial 
expulsion of the Hfinnis and Mangals, the sectional jirgas of the Bannu- 
chis parcelled out the best lands of the valley amongst themselves in 
some loose but equitable manner. Those lands immediately adjoined 
the Kurram. lying along both its banks, and were at the time irrigated 
by canals, amongst which are the Kachkot, the Shahjoya, and the Chasna. 
There being room enough and to spare, once a locality for each settlement 
had been fixed, water rather than land became the first thing definitely 
appropriated by sub-sections and individuals within the several sectional 
limits. By degrees the then existing canals were inproved and extended, 
and branch channels and new canals were dug. In each case shares 
were determined by the amount of labour contributed, and that generally 
eeems to have corresponded with the measure of ancestral right. But 
the conquering new-comers were not the only settlers in the valley, for 
with the Bannuchi immigrants came a few dependents, Torkhels and 
others ; and doubtless there remained a large remnant of the old 
inhabitants.* Both such classes were of course subordinate to the Ban- 

* The strong clan of the Fatimakhels, who own two-fifths of the Mand^n canal, are 
gaid to be Mangals^ 
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nuclii ci>loni!!:ts and were generally allowed no rig'hts in water, 
tinij however was pmbabiy permitted subject to the pa3nneiitofa 
rate. Time went on. Outsiders flocked to Bauna: if holy or k 
men, niiz<'!-ship. i*. f . I:uk1 »nii water, was bestowed on them: Hi 
humbler s«irt, they weiv al»sorbi.d into the great class of depenfc 
{tuimM'fnhB). Thus the possessors of the soil comprised three disfel 
groups tlie dominant Baimuchis, who were both lords of the water ni 
lonls of the land, the ^ayads and Ulama, who in return for thdrfiii>| 
leges c<.inferreil )x)th >i>iritual and secular ad vautages on their benefadn 
and the dependent or hummit/ah class who, thougfh originally possensl 
no rights but many disabilities, yet by degrees, acquired a claim to vito 
in payment for c«.»rtain services, such as ])erforming canal labour, fightas' 
&c. Meanwhile the Moglial, the Dur&ni, and last of all, the Sikh, denfr 
ded his tribute, and at times made aibitrary exactions, fines, and & 
like. Surh demand.^ ^'ere primarily distributed over the tappas, eaAi 
which in turn apportioned its quota amongst its villages, the measoR 
of nssessmeiit bring for communities and individuals alike their iesp» 
tive shares of water. Hut it was not every village, or every person, A 
could pay his rated sum, hence, new arrangements became necessir;, 
and as a genenil practice the plan of redistributing canal shares in acco" 
dance with the amount of contribution of each village or individaal mt 
adopted. Thus it cnmc about that up to this settlement the pavmeit 
ofhdang or Sikh tribute was regarded by the Ban nuchis as establishiif 
a proprietary title to land and water, and, to preclude mortgagees font 
no becoming proprietors, the custom was that under all circumstances the 
proprietor p.iid the tribute if he could, and failirg him the mortgagee, wbo 
thereby converted his title into one of ownei'ship. 

102. The cumulative efTect of Durftni and Sikh exactions wasiibt 

by annexation the Bannuchi tappas jwrui 
annc^on by the'^BritLi.'' irrigation rights may be placed in one or other 

of the three followmg classes^ viz : 

^a). Id tappas in which water was superabundant, an amalg^ 
mation of interests had practically levelled all clasaes: 
ancestral shares had been forgotten : each man paid 
revenue or tribute and did canal labour in proportion 
to the extent of his holding. The managrement of the 
> canals was still vested, as it is now generally throughout 

Bannu proper, in the hands of members of the ordinal 
water-owning class, but such managers were rather the 
executive representatives of a mixed community, 
each member of which had equal rights, than of a privi- 
leged class. 

(6). In tappas in which water was barely sufficient with an 
economic mode of distribution, the distinction between 
shareholders and non-shareholders was preserved. 
But in practice, except at times of abnormally short 
supply, every land-holder had a riffht to a ware of 
water from out of the allotment of l^e village in whicb 
he resided, proportionate to the area of his holding 
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ETOvided he performed canal labour and did not change 
is domicile. The bod}^ of shareholders had still 
however some special privileges, e. g. a part of their 
apportionment of canal labour was done for them by 
non-shareholders, or they gave spare water, when there 
was any, to whom they chose outside or inside their 
village limits, or they exacted some special services 
from the rest, and always, when water was deficient, 
they exercised a prior ri^ht of irrigation. 

(c), Intappas in which the water-supply was at all times 
deficient for the irrigated area, those descended from 
the original founders of th« village, or rather excavators 
of its supply canal or channel, and those who had 
acquired founders' rights by purchase, force or other- 
wise, still maintained a veiy strict and tenacious hold 
on their shares, so much so that few outsiders held 
shares. Land and water remained distinctly separate 
properties, beine bought, sold and mortgaged indepen- 
dently. In such tappas the acquisition ot land alone 
gave no right to water, however willing the new pro- 
prietor of land might be to do canal labour. At most 
the water-lords regarded themselves as under a soi*t 
of moral obligation to give some water to lands whose 
owners had paid a share of the Sikh kalavg, as long 
as those owners did an extra amount of canal labour. 

103. Since annexation our policy has been to preserve the status 

„.^, _. V i'W. quo. At the first summaiy settlement, the 

j^ Hitherto we have preeer- * « j. /• u xi -n j • 

^dthe *t«rtt»^w. measure of assessment for both villages and in- 

dividual holdings was the mean of the appraised 
^^ut-tum of the preceding four years. No inquiry into canal irriga- 
^•ion rights was made. The revenue was imposed on the laud alone, 
^ust as if land and water were a single property one and indivisible. 
^ut as the value of a crop greatly depends on the quantity of silt- 
xjhaiged water supplied to it, and as the basis of assessment was previ- 
ous crop actuals, the first summary assessment did in point of fact take 
foil cognizance of rights in water, and Was calculated to work har- 
moniously so long as no change in the pre-existing distribution of water 
should be made. Had water-lords after announcements combined to 
rent or sell their surplus water to the best advantage for themselves, one 
of two obnoxious alternatives would have been forced on Government ; it 
would have been necessary to assess land and water separately, or to 
assume the direct management of the canals. However water-lords did 
not combine, and as a genei^l rule all revenue paying plots continued to 
receive water as before. Where in places the supply was stopped, the 
land-lord either bought or rented water, or quietly sold his land, or the 
dispute was settled in court by arbitration or otherwise. Those who 
were deprived of their uncertain supply seldom complained. Why 
should wiey have f They had no absolute right to water. They could 
always procure it on payment, and water-lords had as much claim to the 
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exemption from taxation of their peculiar sourco of income as sq] 
land-lords have elsewhere with respect to their special dues. The i 
summary' settlement but emphasized the first. The revenue was 
raised all round, nothing more. That was all the change, and op 
1872 when this settlement was begun, that remained all the diaii|il 
Thus between 1849 and 1872 the management of the complicated im 
tion system of the Bannuchis continued entirely in the hands of « 
people, and little was known about it, except that it worked with cieft 
able smoothness. In the rare cases when Government interventional 
necc8sar5% the object of that intervention was to enforce the obsemwl 
of the custom practically obtaining at annexation, or to safeguard h 
Government revenue. In that period the Kachkot canal and the m\ 
Mamashkhel canal were both, it is true, enlarged and extended, Ul 
no vested interest suflfered thereby. Shares were never arbitraiily taka' 
from one village or one class, and bestowed on another on the grouiil 
that the former had too much, and the latter too little water ; and yel 
it is certain that by so doing a more economic distribution of water 
could have been effected. The most arbitrary series of acts ever 
I believe, was the occasional forcible closure for some twenty-four 
of the upper branch channels and distributaries of the Kachkot in oris 
to save the Nar crops, which were dying from want of water. But that 
act was if not legal at least justifiable, because the State, as supreme 
land-lord and first recipient of a large part of the rent of land, has cott- 
sequently, as an ultimate resource, the right to regulate the water-supply 
so as to secure its own revenue. Had the Nir crops failed, a remis- 
sion of revenue might have been required, but that contingency was 
averted at a hardly appreciable loss to the higher situated Bannudii 
villages. 

104. In this settlement rights in water and land were at first 
Mode of treatment of the investigated conjointly and by the same agency, 
irrigation question in this But the result promising to be unsatisfactory, I 
settlement. determined to make the latter a subject for 

separate inquiry. With the help of a general statement of the tenures 
and modes of distribution prevalent in each tappa, a series of questions 
were drawn up, after which selected men were appointed to prepare 
irrigation maps and records for each village, and subsequently for eack 
one of the more important canals. So much for the ccmection of facts. 
I knew they would establish the actual duality of property in land and 
water in many tappas, and I felt it would be difficult to devise a meank 
for reconciling thatduality with unity of assessment. I freely explaineci 
my dilemma to the people, who stated they would agree to any equitable 
arrangement rather than have a large portion of their revenue rated on 
water. On that I consulted the Settlement Commissioner, and was given 
a wide discretion by him, provided I could induce the people to €issant to 
the contemplated changes, the objects of which were to give all land a 
proportionate share of water, to induce water-lords to renounce their 
exclusive property in water by lightening their canal labour burden and 
where such an arrangement was not feasible, Mr. Lyall a,dmitted that it 
might be necessary to assess water and land separately. Such a prospedt 
so frightened the water-lords, a case of the ignotum pro terribili.-p^la^ 
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ttat tliey at ffrst readily sulwcrlbed to my proposition, and I commenced 

preparing village irrigation records as if property in water followed that 

in land. But before long I found I was likely to make a great mistake. A 

clamour arose amongst the non-water-owning land-holders for a general 

Acreage distribution of water,, and the otlver side began to take alarm. 

Under the circumstances I announced to both parties that no abrupt 

fhanges would be introduced, that no existing practices would be ignored, 

and that no» portion of the revenue would,, if possible, be rated on water, 

provided a satiisfactory arrangement could dc nuvde for securing the 

irrigation of alt fully assessed plots. After that I thought it advisable to 

put the completion of the irrigation records under Mi£n Ghulam Farid, 

Superintendent of Isa Kbel, and by him the materials already collected 

^ere re-attested and the records recast. 

105. Collating the data thus obtained, the Bannuchi villages 
Tillagefl classified uxuler quoad their irrigation aspect, were found to fall, 
tfciet gronpff. and may now bo classified^ imder one or other of 

the following groups : — 

(A). Water and land are practically inseparable: each land- 
holder has a right to water proportionate to the area 
of his holding and the amount of canal labour performed 
by hrHK 

(B). Theoretically water and land are separable properties, but 
for many years past the one has not been alienated 
without the other : watei-lords, however, do exist as a 
£stinct class : land-holders possessing no share receive 
water in return for doing a proportionate amount of 
canal labour and half as much more for the shareholder 
who supplied the water. 

(p). Water is a prc^rty distinct fron^ land, bouglit and sold 
separately: those who possess no share, whether 
inherited or acquired, receive water from some share- 
holder or other, either in return for doing a large 
amount of canal labour, and making in addition some 
petty customary payment, or after " entreaty " (khost) 
without doing canal labour, but on condition of ac- 
knowledging themselves to be dependents, and render- 
ing some small personal services. * 

Chss A contains all those villages where water is super-abundant, 
•ttd dass B those in which water ii» only fairly sufficient with economic 
Application. The two together comprise about two-thirds of the old 
wnuchi villages. Class C consists of those tappas and villages in 
^hich the water supply is deficient, which is the case throughout tappas 
Korar, Mammabhel, Shahdeo, Barth and Barakzai, in parts of Ghoriwal, 
UaacUui and Mitakhel, and in one village in Fatmakhel and two in 
Mamashkhel. 



*It is worth notihg-that except ih the Nar and Landid&k, nowhere in Banna 
P'optt iia fixed kind of cash ahiydna taken. 
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%o on antil At last each village, and each large body of sharelioldas 
it. have tht'ir exact day ami hour fixed. An hour or sosuflicesto 
the whole arrangements for the full circuit. Nothing is written. 

But Wsides settling the sequence of turns, provision has to be mkl 
for the contingency of the channel failing before a circuit is eomplefal 
In this matter there is a diversity of practice. On the Mandk w 
the custom is to deciile daring each drawing of lots whether tlat ]i»| 
ticular circuit >hall run until another failure of supply oocois, or 
each village has in rotation applied water for one or more fixed htudIib 
fif turns, in which latter case the interval of failure would be dusia 
The former practice is termed in(oAa-<a72c7a, the latter tdndorla-ti'Bk 
On most canals there is a fixed rule to govern breaks in the sapplydl 
water, i he general, and I think the sounder one, beingthe idnda-lxii-iiiiik} 
custom. On the small Tochi (Ganibila) canals^ a middle course is folloirel| 
The idnda-hd'tauihi rule only obtains provided a village had nil 
begun its turn when the water ran short; if it had» thou^ only fa 
half a ])ahar, it loses the rest nf its turn in that circuit. Regarding ib 
I)artition of the unit of turn, be it one pahar, or one d y, variouspiK' 
tices exist. Kvury land-owner applies water drawn off by his on 
little distributary during the whole turn, the water being either sot 
divided at all or divided on the acreage, or the highest lying fields an 
first irrigated and then the lower-lying in regular sequence, or lots in 
drawn to dcti^nnine cvhether such shall be the order or the conveise^oi 
Bomc privileged persons, e. (/., descendants of the founders of theYiUage, 
or the excavators of the channel, apply the water first to their fields; 
and then all othei's turn it on to theirs simultaneously, their respedi^ 
distributaries being opened to their rated width. As connected with the 
subject discussed in tne last paragraph, I should here mention thatasi 
general rule a man has a right to use exterior water-courses within the 
limits of the area of inter-connected villages for the conveyance of !»» 
water. If domicile bo a condition of his receiving a share of water, as it 
is in a majority of villages for both water-lords and others, he mask 
still continue to reside in his original village, though the land on whicb 
he applies his water lies elsewhere. If domicile be not a condition, he 
may reside where he likes so long as he does canal labour with the vil- 
lage from which he draws his water. If the distribution in the exterior 
water-courses be by "turns," he can only use those channels during the 
interval between the recurrence of a turn ; if by permanently open r^- 
ulators, he can draw oflf his measure of water by one of them, or lea 
commonly by a new one of his own. When objection is raised to the 
latter course, it is often wise to prohibit the tapping of a channel at a 
new point, 

109. In the preceding paragraphs the term " canal-labour" has 

Tinga or canal-labour. ^^^^ repeatedly used, and I have shown that 

on its due performance greatly depends the 
measure of the irrigation right. This canal-labour is of two sorts, viz,^ 
bund-making and silt-clearance. The former is the joint concern of all 
the shareholding villages of a canal, and for this purpose they act as* 
one corporate body under their tappa maliks, or other representative 
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Asrebolders in single villages a difficult task. The shares are generally 

Measured off by sticks notcned or otherwise marked at regular intervals, 

9t roughly by hand, or even by pressing into service a maize or b&jra 

stalk, divided for the occasion into the re(|aired number of parts. Where 

we water-aupply is abundant, or fairly sufficient, accuracy is never 

Attempted, and the sluices are always open. But when the Kurram is 

kw, an approach to accuracy is necessary, and a common interest 

guarantees a surprising degree of fairness. When concord fails, the 

tahsildar arbitrates. But on many canals and water-courses, especially 

those whose supply is scant fbr the area to be irrigated, the distribution 

fc effected by each group of shareholders drawing off the wh )le water- 

Bttpply in fixed rotation from the channel which feeds theirs. This too 

IB generally the method of interior village partition, when such is 

necessary, by bodies of landholder on shareholders infer se, and is 

followed in m6st villages at times of deficiency of supply. The great 

feature, and one indicating a remarkable power of self-government, 

ia the method by which each turn (w^r), or what may be called the 

periodicity of ajpplying water, is regulated. This method is simply the 

easting of lots (isk). 

108, The whole process can best be understood by an illustration. 

. Let us take the lower Mand^n branch of the 

*nby^^rio^^ Fdtimakhel-cutn-Mandan canal, that one with 

its head in the Kurram just behind the old 

^ttillery line&. Suppose a freshet in the Eurram has destroyed the head 

^orks of the canal, and that each village has supplied its quota of 

^Jbourers, With much tom-toming and noise the bund is renewed, 

^^ater flows once more past the permanently open sluices, where the 

^^uial divides into three chajinels, one for F&timakliel, onefor Mand^n, and 

^>nefor EQnjal. Following down the Manddn channel, we come to a place 

^here it bifurcates, the Badewa drawing off half, and the lower Mandan 

lalf. So far the flow has been constant, shai*es being regulated by the 

ntta contrivance described above. But from this point the Manddn share 

is apportioned amongst its thii-teen shareholding villages by recurring 

tarns* By ancient custom a whole round or circuit of turns (daur) is six 

days and six nights, two of which is a completed circuit for the 

Eafshikhel villages, two for those of Sikandarkhel, and two for those 

ofLodikhel. The lower Manddn channel being again charged with 

water, the chosen representatives of the shareholding villages assemble. 

Each selects apebble, a twig orother substance, and the three lots are toge- 

ti&er consignea to an ignorant bystander, who draws them one after the 

Mn&T. Whosever lot has been first drawn takes the first two days, and so 

on. Now each of the three major turns of two days has a certain number 

of Bub-divisions, the unit of time being one pahar or watch, of which there 

are, as with us, four in the day and four in the night. The unit of time, 

whether two pahars or one as here, is always and everywhere divided 

into two parts, the one being by day and the other by night. Such a 

division is necessary to equalize shares, the length of day and night 

"being variable^ and the sun being the only time-piece used by the Ban- 

liucbis. Well then, priority for the three major turns Having been 

decided by lot, priority for the sub-turas is settled in the same way, and 
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110. The main canals and diBtributaries have neiti 
Pan»lu. or R,.iU water. channels near their heads, nor othe 

excluding unrequired water from th( 
quently tliere is much waste. When water is not wanted, it 
into the Kurram, Tochi or Lohra (the dry Baran) or on to 1< 
lands. TIio consequence is that much land is either swamp 
or Huljcct to the outburst of springs (china), or to genei 
exudations {jww). The too great saturation of soil seeins to p: 
outcrop of rvh (kallnr), which is a great sterili2:er. Such 
most active in tli<» njlil weather, when there is a superabui 
water. But complaints arc comparatively rare, because tl 
state of things is tliat which has existed Irom tiine immemor 
channel, ouch pott)* distrihutarj', each field, lias near its t 
prescriptive escape, the pasition of which is filled and cannc 
changed. Were even the twentieth i)art of an acre, prev 
from the servitude of receiving spill (chilma), deteriorate 
alteration in the mode of passing off useless water, or, conver 
land hitiierto benefitted by spill deprived of its source of 
claims would certainly be made for compen.sation, and a return 
status quo. So thoroughly however do land-holders know and ; 
their rights and obligations inthis matter that disputes are not ( 
occurrence. Much spill and spring water has been utilized bj 
catch- water channels, which are now the permanent and only 
irrigation for many villages and scattered plots of land. I 
obligations appertaining to surplus water are of such import 
they are dealt with in a special section in each irrigation stai 
which one has been prepared for each main canal or channe 
for each village, the Ndr and Landid&k tracts alone exceptedj 



^* 111. The following statement coDdenses statistics on the subject 
"*.*8pmttaiistic». dealt with in the last paragraph. 
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Besides the above the area of small scattered plots irrigated solely 
by surplus water from different channels is not under 1,000 acres. 

112. TheKachkot ia the largest and moat important canal in the 

. district, having a course of about twenty-five 

" ' miles, and irrigating, hesidea the lands of certain 

Marwat villages beyond the Nfirs, 41,723 acres assessed at Rs. 38,808. In 

giving an account of it, I shall follow the order of subject in which all my 

irrigation statements have been prepared. 

Qeneral desonptton. — The origin of the name Kachkot is not known. 
The upper part was, according to popular tradition, in use by the Harmis 
and Mangals, prior to the advent of the Bannuchis. The declivity of its 
bed, and the somewhat tortuous alignment of its upper portion, seem to in- 
dicate that a natural channel was first converted into a small canal. It 
ia undoubtedly of considerable antiquity, and has grown to its present 
dimensions by the labour of successive generations assisted by the great 
velocity of its current, a characteristic of most Eannuchi canals, That 
velocity has served to deepen and enlarge its channel, until it has become 
the broad, swift-flowing stream of to-day. At annexation it was not so 
large as it is now. At that time the B&r^ branch, which diverges from 
it about four miles from its head, received a good half of the water in it 
at the point of bifurcation, aad the lest flow^ on in a oanow channel for 
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about eight miles, and tailed in Kakki-Bartb near iho AkM moundi^ 
in 1852-53 its bed was widened, and an extension run into the 
tracts beyond now known as N&r. From end to end of its course iiB'wiiil 
is drawn off by numerous distributaiies, each of which, the upper tiuitMl 
excepted, has a fixed share. At intervals along its course betweenfli| 
head of the Bardn branch and the first Masomy sluice of the Ittr tnciil 
are nine overfalls, of which four are of masonry, whilst the rest is 
constructed of timber, brushwood and stones. Their objects are toaail 
partition, to raise the level of the water, and to facilitate its flow intotk 
branch channels above them. But they also act as stop-dams— one ainl 
is for a mill race— and by checking the velocity of the water, anesitti 
degradation of the bed. However, as the 8o3, where not a iStlff (i]&j,iil 
fairly cohesive, and the subsidence of some of the mud held insaspenaBi 
is always going on, the Bannuchis generally are not apprehensive aM 
the lowering of the bed levels of their canals. 

Dislribution. — Thirteen distributaries above the Sfir£n brancbdnf 
off water ad libitum. To promote the flow a small catch^water bdi 
is run diagonally into the stream. This is a common device at iki 
head of a vial, which is the Bannuchi word for a canal or water-conn. 
The size and conditions under which such bunds may be used are ill 
regulated by ancient usage, and have been recorded. The limit rf 
requirements is supposed to remilate the amount of water taken by th 
thirteen privileged vials, but m practice waste does ocour^ and wil 
continue until masonry outlet-heads are substituted for those temponiy 
contrivances now in use. At the B^r^ divergence the Eachkot mvides 
into two main channels, two-fifths of the wat«r passing off into tlie 
Bdran^ and three-fifths continuing in the main canaL A masonryslaiee 
or regulator is much required here, and could be easily made. From 
this f oint the Biir&n can best be regarded as an independent canal, 
and will be described below. The water separately remaining in thi 
Kachkot is here divided into 252 shares, "fingers/' of which the vial 
Mir Akram and fourteen others have amongst them 149, and the lemaiD- 
ing 103 are reserved for the Bannu and Marwat ISf^r tracts, and have 
been apportioned conditionally amongst the Nfir grantees. The Nir 
portion of the Kachkot will be treated as a separate canaJ, andflo 
described. We have therefore nothing to do with its 103 shares here. 
The flow of water in all the vials with heads in the Kachkot is constant 
Some of the outlet-heads are of masonry, but most are still temporary 
and regulated by the sitia device mentioned in a preceding paragraph. 
Amongst the villages inter se the prevailing mode of distribution is 
by *'turns.'* 

Proprietary rights in water, * — Amongst the upper-lyin^g villages 
and those near the heads of some of the lower distributaries, water and 
land are not alienable separately, and the right to a share depends alone 

on the performance of canal labour, with or without residence, as th^ 

e 

* The Deputy Ck)mmi88ioner aitd I did not agree regarding what ppoprietarj rights 
in the channel of the Kachkot and in the trees of spontaneous growth on its banks should 
be entered as belonging to Goyemment. At Mr. Lyall's suggestion the cliazinel has been 
treated down to the Khula Amirdn as ^*belonging to the can^/' and the trees as '^pertaining 
to the canal" and to be used tos its bvinds, bridg«S| &c. Below the Khiil« Amii«^ i^ |x>th $n 
GoTemmeut property. 



^iuetnay'be. Bat in tbe ttiil villages generally, and especially tlioee of 
tie large Sangaii branch canal b^ood the Lobra, water and land are 
*distmcb properties. 

Sarplv.8 or ^spill water. — U^ch ofH»e spill is utilized by otiier 
'\illsges. Tbat from tke vui^ of Mitakhel visages lyiMg between the 
Caciikot and the Lohra is wasted ia tbb Lohra. Much escapes down 
^tbeB&r&nbraach, which in the full season empties itselFinto theKurram. 
That from lands ftdjoinitig the Kachkot la as a rule returned into it, A 
^pod deal is cauckt by a catch-water canal dug about eight years ago, 
which roBs Beany pamllel with the Lohra, and has a nominal head in 
%me springs near Akra. But most passes on throughout the cold wea- 
tiler into the N&rs, and supplements their rather scant supply, and 
putially Irrigates some Marwat villages as well. 

Canal-lab»ur (tin§a). — The Eachkot bund is « large structure 

co[cposed of boulders, iiDiber, shingle matting and bmsb-wood. On 

lis length and stability defends tbe volume of water which enters the 

(%nal. It ordinarily diverts from a sixth to a quarter of the Kurram 

Vater. It is entirely swept away some four or five times in the year, 

fifty once in March or April, and three or four titnes between June and 

September. The KuTram freshets are seldom high enough in tbe other 

kaonUis to do more than breach it in places. \Vhen it is broken, little 

Ox no water can enter tbe Kachkot, the bed of which sometimes remains 

*diy for from five to tea consecutive days. The bund is repaired and 

tootuntained by unpaid statute labour, under the directj<»i of a Govern- 

'%3ient official Billed the M^Darogah. The number of men liable to 

■^ummons for bund labour is at present 700. vis. i — 
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lie compiement of 700 men is only sumniOQed when the bund has 
been destroyed, and water is iivgently wanted. On other occasioiis a 
Bmaller number suffice.!. Plough oxen are soraetimes levied instead of 
men. Absentees are fined four annas each per diem. The income^ 
goes to mauitaiu n SEnall staff of canal watchmen and towards the pay> 
of the Da'Ogha. In July and Augu.st gangs of men, taken in rotation 
are often stationed at the bund to repair breaches as they occur. Genera. 
canal cleai^ance is performed in the same way, but is very ligk.. 
compared to bund labour. The Darogha has hitherto had no jurisdic: 
tion over th ■ branch canals and di&tributaiies from the Kaclikot beyon. 
their head outlets or sluices. 

113. General descrifjtion. — The Baran as its name ( rain ) ha«^s alt 
indicates orij-inally served as an escape for tr..^he 
olTheK^^hk^^'"^^'"' Kachkot.and is said to have been so used W bj 
the predeeeasota of the Bannuchis. At ^ all 
events it received no fixed share of the Kachkot water until ves^^ erj 
recently. It seems that Ismailkhel, Khujarri and other villages th.«=fiie! 
collectively termed "Tappai," had formerly a canal of their own, the c» olt 
Gambila with a head in the Kurrara. It ran through Mand&n, receiv^^ ve^ 
a,s much as it could carry of the Rpill of the Kachkot, and then irrigat*,^te( 
the Tappai villages. But about 1810 -t earlier Bazar Ahmad KImtJT hai 
seized its upper part, and converted it into what is now known as •- tfio 
Kamboh vial. Thus the Tappai villages had 1 1 depend on the uncert:.^* taifl 
escape of the Kachkot alone to supply what remained to them of thr^Djg^ 
Gambila. After a time they appear to have come to terras with 
Kachkot villages, and in return for canal labour to have been allot 
an ambiguous sha'e, which since 1852-53 has been definitely fi ^^-^f I 
at two-fifths. As now constituted, the Baran has an almost clear cok^^Jse \ 
of about a mile and a half before it divides into two channels, the new 
Gambila and the Baran proper. Both soon split up into a large nunalie t 
ofwater-couraes, and irrigate an area of 8,692 acres assessed at fis. ll,SiJ*-3- 

Distribution of water. — Of the 180 shares into which the Zambil.^ ' 
and Berlin proper are divided, the former takes 157 and the latte 
23. But, as the men of the Ismailkhel tappa hold lands undet-* ,„ 
both channels, they are in the habit of conveying 17 of their 2^^" " 
sh ires round by the Gambila for the rabi crop, thus raising the numbec^ "i^ 
of the Gambila shares in the cold weather to 174. The Zambila sheds^*^ 
off nine distributariee, each with a fixed share constantly flowing, all^-^^ 
of which irrigate the lands of the Ismailkhel tappa. The rest of it^^*^ 
water — about one-quarter— goes on in the main channel and is applied^^^ 
to the Ghoriwal tappa, and to five, so called, Khanjarri villages. AU fiv€^ "^ 
receive a very scant supply, and wish for water directly from th^ ^~^^ 
Kachkot — a wish which should not I think be at present granted — -"''■ 
or the separation of their share higher up the Bfirfin. The 23 shares i)«r"*' 
the ESrdn proper are divided amongst three distributaries, and go t'-^^ ' 
irrigate lands in the Ismailkhel tappa. But although all its share cZ^ {■ 
water is thus absorbed, the main channel is seldom or ever dry, as r 
receives the spill of the Chasna and Mandan canals, also much wate 
from springs. 
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^; Proprietary r'ghts in water. — Water and land are still nominally 
g Bg Jtnct properties, and in most villages the water-lords and their shares 
Mill known. But as in practice the right to water everywhere 
Mends on the performance of canal labour, and no water had for many 
^- ifc» been separately alienated, the shares have generally not been 
Vorded. Domicile is required from hamsaydhs in all the villages, and 
^ some from men of the dominant stock as well. Such men have still a 
j^ ■ <r special privileges, i. e., giving water on " entreaty" when there is 
^ jf^y ^ spare. 

Spill or surplus water,— Hhe Zambila tails in the cold weather, 
!fcer receiving the spill from some Bannu N^r water-courses, into 
^ ijbunmakhel, and two other Marwat villages which it irrigates. Two 
■*^ji^ich-water canals, the Paila and the Pail, alias Isakw^la, have their 
kt ^eads in the marshes formed from the waste of the Zambila and Kach- 
:^iCOt. The Chasna and Mandan canals, after irrigating the large tappas 
£-,^^Mand^n, Bazdr, Sadat, &c., tail into the B^ran proper, which also 
:' jpeceives much of the waste from the Ismailkhel fields. These united 
j'jBOurces raise the escape channel of the Baran proper into a considerable 
M»|Stream. So great is it that four water-courses, one the Ghoriwal vidly 
V^lfurge enough to be called a canal, have their heads in it. Two other 
^ small vials draw their supply from springs Thus from spill collected 
p within the area under the Bdrdn, but derived through springs, exudation 
J., and the tailing of several foreign canals from a very much wider area, no 
;.' fewer than eight new vidls are formed, which, after irrigating ten or 
' twelve villages partially or wholly, do much to forming the great 

Ghoriwal swamp. In those eight vidls however the water is clear, and 
. therefore performs only half the work of other water-courses, which are 

fertilizers as well as irrigators. 

I Canal labour, — Correctly the number of shares represents the 

number of men liable for Kachkot bund work. But we have seen that 
the Bir^n complement is 150 not 180. The difference, 30, is due to the 
lands under the Warana and the Jdfir-welu vidls, contributing no labour, 
the former because it used to take water ad libituTriy but since 1852-53 
receives a fixed share, the latter because Jdfir Khan achieved its exemp- 
tion, and up to the present time the doubtful claim to a like privilege 
by his descendants and fellow clansmen on his vial has never been 
challenged. With these two exceptions each distributary sends as many 
labourers as it has shares. As to the B^r&n clearance it is done twice 
a year in the usual way. There are no exemptions. 

114. General description, — When in 1852-53 the Kachkot was con- 

TheNir extension of the ^^^^^^ ^^^^ what is known as the Bannu and 
Kachkot canal. Marwat N^rs, that whole tract was parcelled 

out into compact lots varying from forty to one thousand acres, and 
given away to deserving men with a corresponding amount of water. 
The measure of both land and water being in kan^ls, and a kan&l being 
the eighth of an acre, a grantee of 100 acres came to speak of his share 
of water as 800 kandls. The alignment of the Kachkot extension was 
along the watershed of the Kurram and Gainbila (Tochi) do^b. The 
length ot the main chann^ cai^ot be precisely given, because, soon 
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after it enters tho Marwat tahsil, it spreads out like an openiaa,i 
each water-course has a special name. From the masoniy 
callcil Gandi ArniHlD, immediately above which the old 
mav be »iid to have ended, to one of the tail Marwat N4r villageau. 
under it, is a distance of about ten miles. Grants of land with wi 
continued to be made for some years subsequent to 1853, and ap fll 
a few yeai9 back water alone was occasionally given to thirsty Mini 
villages, and in some few cases to importunate persons who owned J 
land within the area commanded by the canaL Thus the numted 
shares in water was repeatedly augmented, and the supply is doi 
barely sufficient for the spring crops, and not enough to irrigate ()»' 
tenth of the land for an autumn crop. The tail villages in the Harwiti 
N4r receive little water except in the cold weather. Taking the lirif 
ble area as the area in-igated it is as follows :-— 

Rs. 

Bannu Nar 1].3:)7 iicrcA aB5e88cd at 8.350 

Tnie M.inK-.it Nar, 11.011 do. at 4.809 

^iKvllaneoiirt lands i 5026 do. at 3,654 

in Marwat. ( ..-^. 

Total 28.294 acres paying Bs 16,813 land lereM 



Distribution, — As the different blocks were allotted orshofllj 
afterwards outlet heads were made at convenient points on either adi 
of the canal, their positions were sometimes changed. At first ib 
flow was regulated by the sitta contrivance, but in 1868 the convenioi 
of such rude regulators into masonry sluices was begun, the cost \i 
each case being defrayed by those interested in proportion totiieir 
shares. Tho settlement stopped the progress of the work. I tnrt 
that the Deputy Commissioner will now take it up again. The whok 
water of tho Kachkot, whicii passes the great masonry sluice callel 
Gandi Amirdn, belongs to the lands of the two N&rs, a fevr old MarM 
villages and the Bhitanni settlement of Harfimatdla, which latter,! 
should have mentioned, is exempt from canal labour. The people speftk 
of their shares in kandls. But such a unit of measure requires oi^ 
figures, and is in itself rather unintelligible. I shall therefore prefer to 
make my unit the inch, only premising that the inch generally 
represents 2,000 and in places 1000 kan&ls of water. Well then the 

Kachkot at Qandi Amirdn is divided into 170 inch shares thus : 

34 J are drawn off* by the Khula Amirdn distributary, by which 
nearly half the Bannu Ndr villages are irrigated. At aboat 
a quarter of a mile or less from its head there is a 
masonry sluice dividing the water into three unequal shares, 
which are carried off* by three independent water-courses. 
71 remain in the main Kachkot channel. 

64^ are what is called afzud or kacha shares, that is flow only in 
the cold weather and onwards until April, and irrigate 
land for the spring crops alone. Their outlet is shut off 
from the ingathering of the rabi crop until about the end 
of November. 

As the water is divided at the Gandi Amirdn by a sluice contri- 
vance^ so it is by similar means at intervals down the main channel .Sab 
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■id inch unit of width only exists on the upper four sluices, which are 
tpaaonry, thence below and for most of the villages inter ae the loose 
iiilDger " measure is the unit, and represents "1000 kanfils of water/' 
l||un, on the lower masonry sluices an inch of water is of an ever 
rjtninishing value, because the number of inches is calculated afresh 
^Er;« each. For instance at Gandi Kanm, the next below the Ganii 
-— ^-ntfrdn. the width of the " fixed " shares should be 71 inches, but is 82 
vg^iches to correspond with the " 164,000 kdnals " under it. The same is 
?i,ie case with the " finger " measures. This confusion and disproportion 
^ ^xnongst shares of equal nominal value seems to arise from the highest 
..-^tuices having been made first, and water having been given away 
.iflerwards at difierent places below. Miscalculation may also partly 
^c<x>unt for it. As to the mode of partition on the difierent distribu- 
aries between the share-holding villages, the rule is permanently open 
^mtlet-heads, the exception the taking of all the water in rotation. Of 
- 'iJhe surplus (a/zud) or extra spring crop shares only one and three- 
quarters go to villages in the Bannu Nfir. All the rest has been allotted 
'yo Marwat Nfir and other tail villages. Most of the distributaries have 
, jclouble outlet-heads, one for their " fixed " or perennial share, and the 
other for their extra cold weather allotment. 

• 

^ Proprietary rights in water, — Water and land were generally 
*^^ gran ted together on the understanding that they were in future not to 
^ be regarded as separate properties. In the course of this settlement 
'*' it has been distinctly laid down that water can only be applied on the 
'^' land for which it was granted, but that grantees owning more water 
'"^ than is required for the irrigation of such land can separately alienate 
* that surplus quantity, which would otherwise be of no use to them, 
t Cases of the sale or mortgage of water without land, which occurred 
J before or early in this settlement, have each been dealt with on their 
i respective merits. Where water had been given to landless individuals, 
E a term was allowed them to procure land, a liberal allowance of water 
•? was then allowed for that land, and the remainder will, on the death of 
« each grantee, revert to the land of that village with which it has been 
I assessed, the grantee meanwhile paying a specially fixed fraction of the 
!.' revenue of the village. These arrangements have given perfect 
satisfaction to the persons interested, and put a pernicious and anom* 
! alous state of things in train of extinction. 

Spill water. — There is very little. The general rule already 
explained holds good about it. 

Canal labour. — Bannu Ndr sends 100, and Marwat N£r at present 
200 jmen for the Kachkot bund work. The levy is one man per 1000 
kan&ls of water, but in the case of surplus (afziHd) water the contri- 
bution can only be demanded during the season the afzM outlet-heads 
are open. In the Bannu N&v canal labour is an obligation in the 
tenant's tenure. But in the Marwat Ndr special canal labourers, who 
are as often tenants as not besides, called kaslahs. are maintained and 
paid in kind at the rate of one-eleventh of the grain from the common 
heap. 
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115. General description. — Until 1853 Mamashkhel had a sm __ 

v)(fZ of its own called Laodai (^awda = short),^ -^ 
but iu that year Major Nicholson extended it*_^i' 
to a ddk or waste clayey tract nine miles beyond, and since then botb^^^j, 
canal and tract have been known as Landidalc. The Landidak land?^^^^ 
■were then divided into lots, and given away much in the same way a^^^^^g 
those of the two N&ra had been. In both the cases of the Ladai an*- ^^d 
Kachkot all the labour was supplied gratia by the people, rewari^::^^; 
being given in the shape of a new or extra WHter allowance, and in | 

few cases in cash, and all vested interests in waterwere preserved intac::z»K;t 
The Landidiik canal as now exieting has its head immediately abo^-^ .-^ 
that of the Kachkot, and though poasesaiuo; a small Kurraia bund of i ^=^ 
own, depends indirectly for its water-supply on that of the Kachki 
The extreme length of the Landidak canal is eighteen miles. ] 
coui-se is almost at right angles to that of the Kurram and Kachk' 
After passing through the Mamashkhel tappa, it crosses the Lot — :iii 
(uiuch (drj'J Baran or B&rfia) by means not of an aqueduct but o^^Bf 
temporary bund, traverses the Barakzai and Nnrar tappas, in the lat -^.^tet 
of which it is .lugmented by the tail of a Tochi vial called Aimal buc: ud, 
and finally at a sluice called the Khula Maztinga enters the tract ; ife 

prolongation was specially designed to imgate. In all thirty-t ico 
villages benefit by it, of which twenty-two are the small new Landiczn/«i 
estates founded in 1855. The whole area irrigated is 11,573 ac^=res 
assessed at Rs. 4,894, 

Distribution. — The highest outlet-head is the Sadar Ghosha, a 
petty vial which draws water ad libitum for a very small area, /ra 
Amaudi. This water was granted free as compensation for Ian *3 
taken up in 1855. The head should be converted into a masonry ontj^^ 
with a fixed share. Below the Sadar Ghosha, Mamashkhel di-aws o^^^ 
one-third of the Landidak water by means of four outlet-heads, all o-"^^ 
temporary structure and uncertain measuring power. Of the iwo-third^^]j 
remaining nearly six-sevenths is the share of the twenty-two Landidafc^'^. 

estates ; hut aa tliey are at the tail of the canal, and few of the outlet ' ^^ 

heads on it are yet of masonry, the said twenty-two estates receiv^^a^ 
much less than their allotment. As on the KachJiot so here the xinit:^ , 
of measure is various, namely, " gdnda" " guta" and "a thousan£^^__^i 
kan&ls, " and the precise length of each and their intei-pretations ar^^ 
not absolute. In each case the unit, whatever its name, must be i-egardeS^ ' 
as nothing more than a fixed fractional part of the major share of ^ 
village or group of villages, and that major share is loosely a knowt*^ "^ . 
fraction of all the water in the canal at a certain point. The mair*" *^^ 
outlet-heads are open all the year round, hut share-holding villages an* -*--" 
plots inter se irrigate in rotation by one or other of the "turns -^ 
(war) practices. 

Proprietary/ rights in water. — For the old lands formerly und^ -"^^ 
the Landdi vial the general rule is that all have a right to water whr 
do cjiual labour, and that water and land though distinct properties. ac 
seldom bartered separately. But between the Lohra and the Khu 
irrigation caoals and channels of I, 
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azanga the Tillage usage pre-obtaining for their other vidk from 
e Tochi (Qamblla) governs rights in water granted in 1855, or 
sisbseqaently, and the prevailing usage is that water and land are 
separate properties. For the twenty-two true Landidak estates the 
grilles stated for the analogous cases of the Bannu and Marwat N&rs 
^pply. 

BpiUl or surplus water, — There is none worth writing about. 

Canal labour. — Mamashkhel sends 71 men at one man per two 

Sind&8. Their special charge is the small Kurram bund, and clearance 

"^ork down to Lohra^ into which their old Laud^i vidi tailed. The 

^^of the canal supplies 138 men for the maintenance of the Lohra 

^nd, which often breaks, and clearing the channel from the Lohra 

^oumwards. The true Landidfik villages also send hands to repair the 

•Aimal bund, Tochi bund, when so required. Regarding clearance and 

land-making generally, the obligation to send their quota ceases with 

the limit of Sie interest of the community. Below the Lohra the levy 

^ two men to every •* 1000 kanfils " of water, but as in the Nkrs the 

*^olders of a cold weather allowance (afzudp&ni or kache nbah) only 

^nd men when in receipt of such water. The whole management is 

^^der a Government official termed the Landiddk Darogha. 

116. It has been mentioned that the canal- water, whichis supplied 

Administration and rap- ^ the Landid&k and Nfir tracts, was Govern- 

^^intendenoe of canal irri- ment property, and has been granted condi- 

^tion in Bannu proper. tionally to the owners of those tracts. All the 

^re&t of the water in Baimuchi canals was and is the property of the 

^])4ople themselves. Hitherto the distribution of water amongst the Nfir 

«nd Landid&k estates.and the maintenance of the Kurram trainingbund of 

-the Kachkot and Landid&k have been supervised by two Daroghas 

appointed by the district officer. To meet the cost of the small in-iga- 

twn establishment a cess has been levied on all water granted by the 

State. Fees too have been charged on marriages, and a large income has 

been derived from n&gha tines. The total annual receipts have been of 

late years about R«. 1600, a sum sufficient to cover the pay of the two 

Daroghas, their two writers and a small staff of canal watchman besides. 

In this settlement my proposals to raise the patwdri cess in Bannu proper 

to Rs. 5-12 per cent, * and treat a portion of it as an irrigation cess, and 

to levy for the same purpose a special cess of Rs. 5 per cent, on the revenue 

ofthe N&rsand Landidfik, were sanctioned. I have thus been enabled 

to remodel the irrigation establishment, and to place it on a more 

* 1 haye found it eufficientto take only Bs. 5-8 per cent. 
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reoo<rnTzecT footing * According to my arrangements tfie* estal^lis&nal 
will in future be : — 



Ono Sapcrintcndcnt or hcftd 
Darogha. 



)ronthlj| 
Salary, i 



One Darojfba for the Xara 
One Nnib D.jnigha fur tlu: I^ndi- 
dak canai. 

Tlirce writers, two at Rii. I.*;, VM, X 
cacb,a]ul one at Us. lU ix:r month, f 



loa jSboaKt do all- the zniBoellaneoiu 

; and administrative work connected lia 
i canal irrigation now done by the.TaUld« 
, and see to maintenance- of distil^ oi 
construction of na^vmasoniy over-fd^ l^ 
golaton,. and^ontlet-heads. 



Reven Chalitrtktai or canal 
WAtcbmcn, 



} 



Stationery and misccIIaneonB ... 

Total Rrt. 



30 
25 



I 



Thefr dtkies wHl be much as at preieBt 



^ I Perhaps two will suffice, if both HA 
} I Daroghas be edacated men. 

«Q ) A few more shonld be entertained wha tl* 
^ ; fine pEoceedB permit.. 




Thus the annual charge will be Rs. 2,7GOl It will be met in it 
fallowing ways : — 

Portion of Patwari cess, rir., Us. 1-8-0 per cent, on Rs. 1,18,120 which i&. 

is the rercnnc of oI<l Bannu proi>er 1772 

Ditto ditto on the new tax on watermills ... .'.'* ^ * 14 



S|)ecial irrigation cess at Rs. 6 per cent, on V(a 17,052 bcin^' 
the revenue of tlie two Nars and the Landid^ tract 



85S 



Total RSk. 2,638 

The deficit Rs. 122 will be more than caverod 'by fine incosi^ 

Of late years receipts from this source have been very Jarge, andhivt 

fallen with some severity on the poor Landidilk and Marwat Nkr villags^ 

I trust the district officer will endeavour takeep down the ndgha fxak 

to the lowest minimum compatible with a wholesome check on absefr 

teeism. As a general i*ule no ndgha should be levied by the diBkid 

officer except for the wilful non-attendance of the summoned quota of 

labourers from the N&r and Landiddk estates, and from other village 

only when work has to be done on the Kachkot bund.. £lsewhereU» 

people manage their own canals, and levy and recover their own iwfelU 

fines. Hitherto the Naib Daroghas have themselves imposed and 

recovered such fines within the limits of their respective jurisdictions^ 

under a loose sort of supervision by the tahsild^r. But I think in fatai» 

the head Darogha alone should have such a power. He should be made 

to understand that our sole object is the efficient working of the canab 

under him, and not a large ndgha fund. Beyond the direct management 

of the water-supply and distribution for the N&rs and Landid&k and the 

maintenance of the Kachkot bund, his duties should I think be 'confined 

* Formal sanction to the arrangements has yet to come, but it has beeoTrtaxted^ 
anticipation from January let 1879. 
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('keeping the exit, ting uiasonry works on tlie Kaclikot and Land i dak 
' inals in repair,' constructing new works, and afisisting tho people, when 
ii^putesarise, to preserve their old system ol diatribution. He should 
! iliink report directly to the district officer, i. «., be practically inde- 
pendent otthe tahsildar, and if i'l vested with judicial powerebe required 
111 exercise them very sparingly. I may add tliat the forms of all 
lecessary registers have been prepared and are in use. 

117. Financial pressure, the greater needs of other parts of the 
f... . ... Puniab,theextenttowhichtheK«rramis already 

Bjiinidii cau^B. utilized fi>r irrigation, the obscure position of 

Bannu, the fact that its existing canals and the 
fair certainty ofacropin the Indus bed tract largely guai-antec the 
ilifstrict against absolute famine, and above all the impossiblity of 
Mirying out great works without interfering detrimentally with 
I \isting interests, will, I am convinced, deter Government from com- 
ii i-ncing for another generation at least the project of the Irrigation 
J'lpartment for throwing a permanent weir across tho Kurram and 
I'lherwiae improvingand extending the irrigation system from that river. 
Such a weir would probably be constructed above tho position of the 
present Kachkot bund, but even if built two orthree miles lower down 
it would ruin many small canals and water-courses, which have been 
working for ages, e. g., those of the Jhandukhel tappa. Presuming then 
that Government will at its own cost undertake no large work, 1 think 
that it will be cheapest and safest to leave the improvomenL and further 
development of the Baniiuchi canal system in the hands of tho Deputy 
Commissioner, and that for this purpose a native Engineer of some 
iti'actical experience in the construction of petty works might be lent 
nira with advantage. What can be done, and what the people are 
willing to pay for, is the gradual conversion of temporary regulating con- 
trivances iiito masonry heads for the chief branches and distributaries of 
the more important cansjs. Such works will without lightening canal 
labour secure and preserve to each channel its proper share of water; 
and now that elaborate and I hope fairly accurate irrigation records have 
been prepared, there will be no difficulty in ascertaining what is the 
exact share of each. One of such works urgently wanted is a regulating 
fluice for the BarAn branch of tho Kachkot, down which I believe much 
more water ordinarily flows than can be used. Any water saved here 
would be valuable to augment the supply available for the Ndr tracts. 
The recorded share of the Bfiran is two-fifths of the volume in the 
Kachkot at the point of divergence, but I believe that for the rabi crop 
at lea.st a smaller share would amply suffice. Whenever the masonry 
head is to be made, the question of giving the Khunjarri villages a supply 
direct from the Kachkot should be considered. I referred to this subject 
a paragraph or two hack, I understand that money for building a 
masonry sluice at the heatl of the Bfirftn bi-anch was collected by the 
Deputy Commissioner some years back, but has been conditionally spent 

• Unlosa IhG strtBjn is diTccteil, and the works thorouclily inspected to thtir foutnla- 
tions each ycai', eaj in May or September, mucli trouble will eiiBue. IiisjiocLion and repairs 
ihould bii periodically done, aiid not postponed until forced on tirn attention by a break 
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Wi^rt- •;!': r*- ----rv -f '•-ini-'n»<.i.^ rr'n. ir^i t'l-? r^?rL= vxiH SKtil 

f • «. i tv- - » jtiriT i :r: : :l;ij iri 1 mi'wrhirr:' i :-i^. ani. as ii is. d»T a 
a i ■•.•- -r. '?• 'n A-» t • w-'n: ::nj irii -r-: -r?^--: n::: ii«tri"--3iijc:^'TO| 

ffi' fit "f fl /•*• ''•r -^ a *: in m"'*t ranal?. ^Jn^. for insiaiiV. i« tbii ft' 
r.'iiii'»*-r "f *h.'ir'*-li'.!'iiri^ vi'Ia^-is "n mi'St canal« is j^r^e, taeircT'^ir. 
vnri'iin.ari'l ■*•» it — :•! in •*'"ir**.hat at any one time 5-:»me viUajrorsjOc 
jil'it 'if l%ri i •! '• •• mt r-^jiiir»- Kunarn wati^r or KurraTii siit. Forin5at>- 
f h«- Mirwar Nar an 1 i?« a-'j-iininj vilU^T^. Irin^ at the tail of UKRii 
k'lt '-ari at n# lirii- iti tl.- V'-ai l^^sai-l in have a *iifBeient supdIt. Tia 
;i;:airi ariv ••xt'-ii^iv.' iiit*-rr"»T'-ri''--' in «ihaie« "W":niM involve an akenta 
ill thf a-*-*'--.-?ii«-rit whi*"!! w-'ul 1. unN-'^s esj»ecia:lv provi led for.be illesi! 
'I'll ifi;; th'- 'Mirp'ri'-y of th»j si^'ltlenient. But is the present di>tiftatiyi 
#.f wat'-r K » vi-ry un'*''«iii<^'ini«' after all f I think the si^rht of sranps. 
in:ii-»liy :ji'»«iii'l. sprinif-* aii>l water flowing off fields into escapes or into 
f*i<' lyiliraor KniT'irn lias raus'rd much misapprehension, even to oflfcas 
III' V.nt Iifi:^'«ti'iri ] U'\}tiri}n*nt . 9.< in thfi exte at to irhich water is vasbi 
Tli'-y i»»'rliii|M r»r;j«*t that what is clispharcr?^d from fields is so after mni 
of it* virtip? !i;m U-'-n extr.vt«.'<l from it. Thft great virtue of the Kama 
w;it#'r \i it-* f«'irili/.in:( siit ^kh/ira^ which being a sort of natural mannR 
i'-^ fli«* lift; of th#? rpiji. As to rl raining the swamps, that is an opentiw 
sirnpio «:noii;rli in itsfflf, hut it nee<ls capital and combination * andlim 
iifrairl witlioiit the Oovirrnment initiative will nevor be largely* andertAken. 
A Di'piiiy CommiHsirjiior with leisure and inclination miTht domaA 
]/y frrri;ly h- vying un[Kiid statute labour, and in the end the people would 
VilitsH him for liis high-handedness. In 1870 with C*>lonel Munro'scon- 
M<!nt, f gave Muhammad Ayaz Khan Bahadar of Is:\ khel 777 acres • of 
swamp near Hhori wal, and he, by runuinsT a number of deej3 surface drains 
acrrmH the land, soon brought nearly half the grant into cultivation, bat 
then he is a man of means. 

118. So far I have written of Banmi proper and the llarwat 
Tim KiiH UmAr Klian in NAr. I now pass on to the Isakhel tahsiL 
iHiiicliiii Up iti cmiiiieticfi- Tho old name for the southern part of that 
riMratVonr"*'^'^ wttlcmcnt country, and one too still often heard in the 
"'" "" " "*' mouths of a Marwat or MiAnwdli peasant, was 

Tarna. Tt seems that within a generation or two of the settlement of 
the Isakhel iuanish of the Ni^izais in their present home, a net- work of 
small (^anals covered the face of the country, and that aqueducts of 
sorts were freely used, whence the appellation Tarna or aqueduct. In 
those days the Kurram appears to have flowed in a northerly course for 
about seven miles after piercing the hills at Tang Darra^ in which case 
its bud must have been much higher than it is now. A good deal of 



* Anm Kra"t«d wan 067 aoren. but in 1876 I gave back IfiP •«"«■. cf it to tha 
(Hioriwil pooplo. Tho other di£erence of acreage is due to origiii* meaBoremenL 
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tliQ old left bank can atili be traced. Besides this the Indus frontage of 
the npland tract between the Tillogea of Khag)anw£ia and Trag was a 
Kile and more eastwards of its present line. Thus irrigation was easier, 
»ftd the irrigable area larger than in our days. Whatever were the 
physical changes before tlie beginning of ihis century, it is certain that 
tdere have been none of importance since the old site of Isakhel was 
troded about 1 830. Below Tang Darra the K urram seeks the Indus by 
the same eastern channels as it did when the Eas Umar Eban was dug. 
That Kaa is still the largest canal of the countiy. It replaced an older 
one, It was excavated aboutseventy year? ago by Umar Khan, at 
that time chief of the Isakliet, to water his own village, then as now called 
alter him. But as his village lay from seven to nine miles from the 
nad ot his canal, some of the intervening lands were also irrigated from 
Canal labour used to be performed by a special staff of men, and 
tljuv and the canal owners were remunerated with a share of the irrigated 
land or crop. In the former case each plot of land was divided into two 
eqaal parts, one of which was retained by the land owner (sajji), whilst 
of the other, three-fourths were allotted to the canal labourer (wakii) and 
one-fourth to the canal owner (mfishki). In the latter case one-sixth of 
the crop went to the canal owner and labourer, half to each. Tha 
practice of dividing the land obtained in Umar Khan's village, and 
latterly on several of the small distributaries (surgis) from the Eas ; 
whilst that of the division of pnduce was the rule on the upper portion 
of the Kas. In Umar Khan's village the status of land owner and canal 
owner was combined. At the fii-at and second summary settlements the 
cultivator was generally settled with diiectly, without reference to the 
terms ni his occupancy. Thus all canal labourers were revenue payers, 
though in fact tenant«-at-wilL In 1850-i7 the superior attraction of 
new Indus alluvion, and the easier livelihood to be gained thereon, 
induced most of those who worked on the Kas to abandon their irrigated 
holdings . But after a time Captain Coxe induced the deserters to return 
by promising them nearly the whole of the canal owner's share of 
produce in addition to their own. The canal owners were otherwise 
recouped for the loss of their share. The remedy was only effectual 
for a time, and before long the working of the Kas again became 
inefficient. Disputes became frequent, and dissatisfaction was general. 
The threeinterestedclassesmSfihkis, sajjisand wakus, aH complained, and 
recriminated on each other. What was the status of each with lefejenoe 
to his recorded holding ? Who was responsible for the revenue of plots 
abandoned by canal labourers ? What was to be the penalty for breach 
of contract in supplying water ? Was there any contract t Such were 
the questions which arose, and various were the decisions given. How- 
ever the joint exertions of Government officials and the canal owning 
class staved off a total collapse until the commencement of this settle- 
ment, when it was found that some strong remedy must be applied^ as 
the old system had broken down beyond nope of revival. 

119. The first point to determine was the status of the waku 

TheTinga sjfliem intro- class. They were found to be simple canal 

liQced iQ 187S on tbe Khs labourers, paid in land for produce, and diamis- 

»4 in opetatiwi ever i-ince. sible, like any other ser vent, for ill performance 

I3 
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ol ^Tork. if not at the will of his master. At attestation tbogI of 
the men admitted that they had no occapancy rights, and as it wast 
fact that their work was not well done, no ground remai&ed feraccordio; 
any of them such rights For similar reasons on some of the bisis 
made distributaries, the canal owner's right to Tetatu their ^iii share of 
the laiid was extinguished. They had failed in their oontradt to sap^ 
water to the land owners. The position being thus cleared, [ repoited 
in favour of the /{V/iya system, which was I considered the onlyfeaaUi 
method for working the canal, should Government isot assume the diied 
management. This system is t^at already described as having obtaiod 
for ages in Bannn proper. Under it each land owner has to takeapni 
in silt clearing and bund-making proportionate to his share of wateroc 
land, or submit to the penalty of a fine (ndgha). The burden of providin; 
labour is thus imposea directly on the land owners, and GoveimneDtii 
enabled to make the settlement with them. Sanction to mtrodaoetbo 
proposed changes was accorded, on the condition of those inteiesM 
agreeing, and no rights being ignored. Mr. Lyall^ Colonel Davies, ui 
jnyself, at different times explained to the people what the new tsysitea 
was, and why it was necessary, and after some opposition on the part dTi 
factiouftfow, it was introduced in 1875, and has since been in openiaoi. 
At first difficulty was experienced in inducing Pathan land owners to 
work with tbeir own hands. Their forefathers had never stooped tot 
labour only 6tted for Jfits and other inferior beings, «o ^why shooU 
they ? Tvro of their Khans intrigued much to bring about a ifiiihie. 
Abdul Rahun Khan, seeking to be offered the sole management of the 
canal, and Shcr Kiian from hostility to most of the other Khans. However 
the patience and tact of Mi&n Qhul&m Farid, the Isa Khel Superintmideirt, 
by degrees surmounted all obstacles, and the tinga systena was introduoedi 
Soon afteraaevent happened which for a time discredited it in popdtf 
opinion. That event was as follows. Early in 1876 an experimental 
bund was projected by the Public Works Department from the right bank 
into the Kurittm at a point opposite the highest of the Kas TTniar Khan's 
training bund. This apparently threw the force of the current againit 
the left bank, and the consequence was that the said bunds were breached 
or swept away as often as they were repaired or remade. The BlAB th»e- 
fore failed, and tho small independent canals {vidU) in wfaic^ the supply 
of water is mainly contingent on the maintenance of the head works of 
the Kas also failed. The people were disheartened and clamouied fort 
remission of revenue, which had to be given, inveighing, with reasoD, 
against ihe ^ experimental bund," and without reason agaiitst the tinga 
system, as if it had mysteriously affected the set of the Kurrant. Early 
last year I made a representation on the matter, and the offending bond 
was removed. The pressure on the right bank was at once relieved, 
the training bunds were successfully remade, the canals flowed cBoe 
more^ and tiie 1878 spring crop on Isa Khel irrigated lands have 
been of unprecedented extent and excellence. The compulsory fidlows 
ot the preceding year, and the abundance of the rain-fall assisted 
in this happv result, but the ultimate cause was the efficient work- 
ing of the fcas. The land owners are now reconciled to the new 
system, but its succe;ss will long depend on the interest taken in 
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Hhe- tahsild^r, and oa. the energy and good sense of the managing 
Darogha. 

120i f mentfoned in the Ikst paragraph but one. that the canal- 
TT^« n^«^w,^«f K^««i,f owners were "otherwise" recouped f6r the loss 

How Government bought /» i v • . 1/5.1. 1. r j mi_ 

two-thirds of the Kas Umar of their one-twelfth share of produce. The way 
Khan. was this. On the death in 1856 of Muhammaa 

Khan, grandson of the. Umar Elhan mentioned above, the Government 
©f India sanctbned the continuance of tiie "dues'* of the late chief tOs 
his seven sons and one grandson. Amongst those dues was put down^ 
the item.of "abiy tea" calculated' to amount to Rs. 1,064-8 a.year. This, 
"abiyana" was the one-twelfth share of produce which Muhammad: 
Khan received from kind paying lands under hiss Kas, audit was with 
this one-twelfth, that Captain Coxe had bribed back the Kas wakus. 
Neither Captain. Coxe nor Government seem clearly to have apprehen- 
ded that the "abiyana" was essentially a proprietary and not a J^gir 
it«m of income. However after some coiTespondence Rs. 1, 064-8- a jear. 
as "abiy&na" were granted to the deceased chief s eight, successors "for 
their lives and that of the male issue in the direct line," and that sum, 
has since been annually disbursed to them from ttie treasury. By the 
above transaction Government sabstituted a perpetual cash allowance 
for thfi old kind shai^e enjoyed in certain villages by the owner of the 
Kas Umar KJian, and thereby purcliased, so to say, that owner's pfghts 
over the whole canal,, except that portion of it wiiich irrigates the vill- 
age Omar Khan itself. I asserted this right early in this settlement,, 
and after some demur MTihammad Khan's heirs admitted the correct- 
ness, of the claiuL The result is that I have recorded about two-thirds 
of the Kas Umar Khan, as Government property, the water of which is, 
apportioned amongst certain, villagies and plots, the holder haying in. 
letuin ta do tinga and pay revenue.. 

121* The discovery that so much of the canal belonged to Govern- 

angement made for ^^^^ S^^^ °^ something like a tabuUi ram to. 

the ^stribution of water work on. After allotting to four petty distribu- 

iu.theBettiem«nt- taries (suTgis) about one-seventh of the water, 

I divided the rest into two shares, about three- 
fifths for the lands of the township of Isa Khel, and the remaining two- 
fifths for Umar Khan's village. At the point of partition I had a masonry 
regulator built, and from, it Muhammad Klianfs heirs> dug a branch to« 
their own. village. The sole measure of individual right in water was>, 
held to be the irrigated acreage of each holding. In the two maiui 
ehannels, and throughout some of their distributaries the flow is peren- 
nial, each outlet head being of a width corresponding to its share. Else- 
where turns have been fixed. The ^ingfct levy is 121 men at the rate 
of two to every 1000 kanals of land.. The annual silt clearance is begun iu: 
September, and should be well over by the 10th of October. The work 
is done in common down to a place called Khu-i-Khap, about three-quao:- 
ters of a mile from the head of the canal. Thence to the masonry^ 
regulator above named each gang has a fixed number of yards to clear : 
thence below to near the Bhor road the lane owners interested are 
requii'ed to clear on the same system, though some endeavour tA^^^^^j^*^ 
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g 80 telow tbe heads of their respective distributariea! Gaag 
leaders have been appointed, and tinga superintendence has been 
declared to be a part of a lanibardi'u-'s duty. The Eurram bund-work 
is very heavy indeed, as the bund, which consists of mud and brush- 
wood alone, ia repeatedly broken, is entirely swept away five or six 
times at lea^t in the year ; and as in addition to the occasional workri^^^E 
of reconstruction it is necessary tr; keep relays of thirty men on watch:^^ 
at the bund the whole year round. The petty bunds of the lower vidl^l^'^: 
cannot be constructed until that for the Kas is completed; hence whe^a^^^ 
extra hands are wanted, assistance may be demanded from the t*i(k~^^' 
owners. For the payment of the Darogna, who gets Ss. 25 per inoDt:;^^^ 
and his chalweshta who gets Rs. 5 per month, Ks- 360 are annui ' 
raised by au acreage cess on the irrigated area. This cess has b 
distribut^^d on the revenue, and falls at Bs. 5 per cent, on Kas lands ° i^JTj 
Ke. 2 per cent on vial lands. An extra ChahveeJita is entertaidrrjerf 
from the fine fund when possible. Wlien on the making up of -(^ 
annual accounts, in October there ia a credit balance, those gang leaA^^^^ 
who are not also lambarddra, are to have money up to £e. 50 distrijRj 
ted amongst them in reward for their exertions. 

122. Within a space of one mile below the head of the KaatTtiiar 

,. t PL T ■ 7 Khan the Kurramia tapped in six different places 

by as many small inaepenaent water-courses or 

" vidid. One, that of Sadullah Khan, is of recent date. On it as well 

as on that of Sher Khan the old practice of dividing the land between 

■ aajji, mashki and waku is followed. All the others are old, and on them 
^ some form of the system of the (inju now obtains. The proprietora or 

■ their tenants — where having occupancy rights — manage the workof 
clearance and bund making themselves, and impose their own fines on 
abfeentees. Still the general supervsion is under the tahsildflr and tha 
darogha. Au irrigation cess of Re. 2 per cent, on the revenue is now 
levied aa a contribution towarils the darogha's pay. Each water-course 
is managed much as the Kas is, but on a small scaie. The positions of 
the heads and now and again of a channel have sometimes to be ^hifteA 
The present arrangements-— some made since the settlement records were 
faired — are the results of amicable agreement, and in two ca^es of* 
judicial decision. 

123. About ten years ago Abdul Rahim Khan, an IsafchelTlais, 
Abdul BBtim Khan's ab- conceived the project of tapping the Kurrsm 

ortive canal now paruhaeed some mdea above the head of the Kas UmarK.nan 
ty Govenimont. canal, and thence of running a channel eastwards 

and tunnelling through the spur of the MaidSni Range, which separates 
Isakhel from Mai-wat. (Joiild he but bore that spur, and convey suffici- 
ent water to the Isakhel side, tiis canal would command a large are* 
of uncultivated Thai country. He commenced work in the cold weather 
oflS68-60, and by the following year had bored through a considerable 
portion of the hill. As might have been expected, his levels were faulty, 
out, considering his means, they were wonderfully good. A small 
tak&vi advance had already been made him, and a much larger one 
was aow proposed by Major Jenkins, Deputy Commissioner, who 
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^ wrote in most enthusiastic terms about the Khan's p blic-frpiiitednesa. 
Mr. Egerton, too, at that time Financial (Commissioner, visited the 
works, and, struck by their bold design and energetic prosecution, gave 
^ Abdul Rahim Khan considerable encouragement. Qovernment demurred 
^ to sanction the large advance then applied for, R«. 14,000, preferring 
^ to promise a rent-free lease of all unassessed lands whidi the canal 
~ would irrigate. But meantime the Khan had plunged over head 
; .in his undertaking, mortgaging his property and raising money in 
every way he could. At different times the works were inspected 
by officers more or less competent to give an opinion on the prospects 
of a successful issue. So the work went on, and in the end, I 
believe, Rs. 15,000 were given as takavi advances* Local native 
opinion was from the first sceptical of any great result. The shrewdest 
minds of the country held that even could the soft sandstone hill 
be bored, and water be passed through, the tunnel would be continually 
falling in, and that in anv case no real return to the original 
outlay could ever be expectea. Ultimately the Khdn having spenl^ the 
whole advance, and most of his private means as well, and tae canal 
being still far from completion, was reduced to desperation. At 
this stage Government generously stepped in, and bought out his in- 
terest for Rs. 33,338 less the Rs. 15,000 already received.* Whether 
. Government will make anything of its purchase remains to be seen. 
My own opinion, and one I have long held, is that the project is an 
unfortunate one. I only once casually saw some of the papers containing 
a high professional opinion on the prospects of a retuin should the 
canal be completed, and I think that the rate of &biana therein assumed 
was far too high. I also think the cost of maintenanoe will be much 
higher than that commonly supposed. Should Government ever 
qontemplate finishing the work, and every years' delay is increasing the 
cost, I trust I may be allowed to see the papers, and record reasons for 
my opinion. At present I am strongly impressed with a belief that any 
further expenditure will be a waste of money. The area occupied by, 
the canal, 10^ acres in Isa Khel and 28 acres in Marwat, has been, 
recorded as Government property. 

124. The Bannu district is as a whole unsuitable for well cultivation 

because of the great depth of the water level 
Irrigation wells. There are no irrigation wells at all in the Bannu 

tahsil, and only two in Marwat, besides nine jhaldrs on the banks of 
the Gambila. In Isa Khel and Mi&nwali there are at the present time 
only 281 pakka acd 13kacha inigation wells and jhaldrs in use. The 
averacre area irrigated in one year from a well is only about three acreSi 
The £nest wells are those in the southern part of the Mi&nwali Thai, 
but their workiiig is expensive, the depth to water being from thirty- 
jBve to forty-seven feet. There are also some profitable wells near the 
high bank of the Indus on the Isa Khel side. Unlike the Indus Kacba 

« " ' '' »l ! ■■ I ■■■ I . I I— —^-^11 F" ' I ll ■■ 

* Abdul Rahim Khan has now for a year past been digging a new and mnch less, 
ambitious canal below his abortive one. This time he is trying to ran the water round th^. 
hill instead of through it. fle has a fair chance of success ; but eyen if successful, I do Qot 
think the work wIU foe EemBaerative. 1 have left the Deputy Commissioner « memorandupi 
on the subject. 
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of the Dcra Isniuil Khun i1istrict» thnt in Baniiii has few wells. 
constant shilliusr of the channels of the rivei% and the height of i 
summer inundations, hanlly permit of their constructioa The M 
existing only supplement river inundation and percolation, and are m«| 
for drinking than irrigation purposes. The cost of a pakkawettrfi 
depth, say, of forty feet, would be as follows: — excavation and maaoq 
lining, Rs. 300 ; gear Rs. 80 ; two yoke of oxen Ks. 75 ; total 4^5. VA 
cultivation might bo advantageously introduced or extended in tttj 
following tracts, viz., in and about the Bhitanni settlement of Haramitftl 
in Manilla t, in the soutliem parts of the Mifinw&li Thal^andaloDgull 
in places under the high banks of the Indus. 

125. Being surrounded by hills the plain-portion of the cGstrict' 
r, , * f 41 1 n receives the discharge of numerous hill torrent^ 

General acconni of the hill ^ i- i - i. ^ ^Y"^*^"^"" ■"" *~"*'."7 

torrents of the district. most 01 wliich are more or less utilized as im- 

gators. None of these torrents have asf 
peiennial flow, but several are to a small extent constant during theooU 
weather,* The area so irrigated is however very insignificant Tfe 
supply of water, then, in the hill torrents of the district only conthuiB 
whilst rain is falling within their catchment areas, and forlEit mosii 
few hours after the rain has ceased. Again, as the catchment areas m 
not large, and as the rain-fall of the district and surrounding hills is veiy 
scant, and condensed into heavy discharges now and asjfain, it folion 
that the absolute amount of water drained off into the plains is not veiy 
largo, and that nmch when it does come runs to waste, the hambk 
contrivances of the zammdars being unequal to the stemming anl 
storing of sudden floods. Then the beds of many of the streams in tihe 
plain have in the course of ages become so deepened that they now defy 
all the irrigation efforts of the peasantry. This is particularly the case 
in the two frontier tahsils. In them, once the water passes beyond the 
stony girdle skirting the hills, and enters the soft deep cohesive soil 
beyond, the bed of the stream sinks suddenly to from 40 to 150 feet and 
more below the surrounding level of the country, and defies all efforts to 
arrest and raise it. In such a soil the banks of the channels are abmpt, 
wall-like and unperceivable until you are on them. "As you ride aloDgT 
Mr. Lyall has remarked about them, "in an apparently unbroken plaiD, 
you are suddenly brought up by finding yourself on the verge of one of 
these canons." The hill torrents of the two Indus tahsils have as a itik 
broader and shallower beds. The reason being I suppose that the 
gravelly or sandy subsoil found at from ten to fifty feet below the sur&ce 
tends to arrest degradation. 

126. Having thus sketched the salient physical characteristics of the 
Tahsiiw^r remarks on hill torrents of the district I shall now say a few 

bui torrent irrigation. words about the way tliey are utilized in each 

tahsil : — 

Bannu, — This tahsil has three great nalas. Tne largest is the 
Kashu-cttm Jur, which flows from the Khatak country through the 

♦ Water continuouslv flowinig is called tand by Patbans in contradistinction to 
spasmodic flood water (khare^baJi or danvsuba). Hindi speakers call the former «MiAWtf 
pdnif tbe latter kar da p&nt. Tbe terms ItaU pdnt and sv/ed or chitta pdni in Hee in Den 

Ismail Khan are not generally known here. ...•>»,<.-- 
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eastern WaziilTlial. Owing to the ile|»tli of itsWii and Li-ackiMlnieiM 
of its water it ia almost uscIcsh as an irrigator. 'I'lie other two are the 
Khiaor (Kheara) and the Shaktui'rom iiidei»ndent Waziristaii. Both 
are utilized by the Bakkakhel auJ .r&iiiklR-l Wazu's. Buth are 
good toiTents, and have a small but almmt coDstant flow in the colJ 
vreather. When water in plentiful, it is applioil oii the earoba-pdina 
principle, when scarce by shares and turns. No se)mTate ntaps and state- 
ments Lave been prepared for the above torrents. The customs of parti- 
tion have been recorded in the administration papers. The cultivated 
naladar or hill-ton-ent area of the tahsil is 17,*21 acres. 

Manvat. — This tahsti has many n&l&s. but only three are used to 
any great extent, vh., the Nugrain, Kharoba and the three streams, 
Larzan, Galra and Zarneja, which unite below Mulfizai, and become the 
well known Sohel of Kundi in the Dcra Ismail Khun distrift. The 
Niigram is tamed to fnir account whilst still in the stony girdle skirt- ' 
ing the hills. GenemWy iho anroba-pdina ra\e obtains. The Kharoba 
ia at present only used by the village of Bahrimkhel, The Marwata 
have in the last ten years made several lalKirious attempts to utilize it 
I better. First the Adamzais erected an enormous earthen and bnishwood 
bund across its deep bed. The bund stood lor a year or two, but was at 
last swept away in a flood, perhaps because no adeijuate escape had been 
provided. To show that we make as bad mistakes as the zaniiud^rs, I 
may note here that two or three year.t ba^jk the Public Works Depart- 
ment threw a bund across a comparatively small hill-torrent bed near 
Ghi^zaikhel, and fully expected it to stand, but that the first heavy flood 
which came swept it away. Not discouraged by the example of Adamzai, 
Khairukbel and Pahfiukhel, which ai-ewith Bahramkhel the most up- 
stream villages on the Kharoba, next attempted to bund its bed, and 
divert the flow just inside the hills, but the labour though vast proved 
vain. This upper position is the tight one I feel sure for a bund, and if 
that energetic chieftain Stihibdlid Khan again trys his hand, he should, I 
think, be encouraged, by wliich I mean the district officer might give 
■ liim the best advice obtainable as to bow to carry out the work, and 
might use pressure to induce villages which will beneiit to send labour 
at an idle season. I tried to get an opinion on the project a few years 
back from an officer in the Irrigation Department then on duty in 
Marwat, but his superior would not allow him to visit the place, and 
so the opportunity was lost. I think the main thing to look to is 
that the level of the diverting channel through the hill side should be 
made as low and wide as possible to prevent a too heavy pressure on tho 
bund, and that an escape should also be provided. As to the Mulfizai 
torrents they are manageable and very largely utilized. Their waters 
are shared just as if each was a small canal. The recorded cultivated 
iialadar area of Marwat ia 21,338 acres. 

lea Khel. — The two great torrents are the Chichali and Broch. 
Tliey carry off much of the drainage of tho Maiddni Range. Both are 
largely utilized. The genei-al rule of partition is that of »aroha-pdina, 
but in families shares exist, and the position and size of most of the 
gandSa or dams and training bunds are fixed. On the highest upstream 
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Chich£li villages shares are fixed, and the share-holding villages jc 
make and repair the head buudd. In all 9,371 acres are iiTigat^ 
the two n&l^ The Irrigation Department has a project tor st 
the water of the Chichdli, by damming the bed at a n.a.rrow point 
inside the hills I am iDcIined to th.nk that the work will not be i 
financial success. In an official memoradum written in January I 
have made some comments on the scheme which will I hope be conaid 
should its execution ever be seriously contemplated. 

Midnwdli, — Of the numerous torrents in this tahsil that known 
of the Salt Range as the Wahdi is the largest, and is turned to 
account It drains the northern slopes of the SisLkesar hill, and contig 
parts of the northern and eastern sides of the Si^ Range, pierces 
range in a narrow tortuous channel at Nammal, and once th«*ough i 
ates the lands of Musakhel and other lai^ villages. Much of its i 
water escapes into the Indus or percolates through its sandy bed, ai 
is lost. It would I believe be cheaper to dam this torrent than 
Chich&li, and as it would command a practically unlimited area d 
turable waste, I think such a woik would be more likely to soc 
financially. The distribution of water in this tahsil is regulated n 
in the same way as it is in Isa Khol. The Mi&nw&li nfilad&r coltiv 
area-4s 33,350 acres. 

Before leaving this subject I should note that, excepting in 
Bannu tahsil, separate maps and statements have been prepared fo 
the larger hill torrents, as well as for each village benefitted by ti 
The order of subject is that followed for the Bannuchi irrigation cai 
as mentioned some paragraphs back. 



CHAPTER VII.— Land Tenures, 

127. In the last chapter rights ir. water were examined. In 

rights in land will be similarly treat^ 1 
««A^n^" "^ ** aware that owing to the mass of matter w 

it IS necessary to crowd into a Settlei 
Report, the subject of tenures seldom occupies many pages, and 
I may be rash in writing two lengthy chapters on them, instea 
compressing all I have to say into one. However, as more than 
the money spent in this settlement has been so in order to ascei 
aud record water and land tenures, and as, this being a first leg 
settlement, I have had a good deal to do in shaping them boih 
their present forms, I hope this part of the report will not be cc 
dered disproportionately long. Where possible, I shall endeavou 
trace the principal land tenures downwards from th^r origin, an 
give reasons for their existing forms. It will be simplest to deal i 
taimla and large tracts sepava^^Xy, mi^ \i^ ^x^y staAe a few'li 
^regarding single vUlages Yx^te oa^i \)aftx^. Twjefe \^^^^ ^\ss& 
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Bhitaunis will receive more than their just share of notice aa such 
troublesome people always do. The N&r and Laadi<lftk groups of 
villages having been mentioned in the last chapter, and having to be 
referred to incidentally elsewhere in the report, need not be described 
here. 

128. Bannuchi comniuuitiea are divided into a large number of 
Land tenttres in Banna sections and sub-sections, each known by ft com- 

proper mon patronymic. The majority of the members 

of each are still settled in the same locality aa tliey were generations ^o, 
and arc still inter-dependent in some material way, mostly with 
relation to their canal-irrigation system. The traditionary accounts of 
the Bannuchis respecting the original division of the country amongst 
themselves upon ancestral shares, and the sub-sectional apportionment 
of land and water within the limits of each main share in pi-oportion to the 
amount of canal excavation work done, are consequently in all proba- 
bility true. No periodical ve*k ever seems to have been customary 
amongst the Bannuchis except in the Hawed village. In some few 
families however an occasional exchange of plots or re-paititioQ is maoe. 
An irrigated country is unsuitable for a communal tenure. It is 
difficult now to trace back any sort of measure of propiietary right to 
the third generation in more than a few villages. Examples of such 
exceptional villages are those owned by the Miria, the Uoghalkhels, and 
the men of Hawed, Family feuds, and the necessity oFdnding money 
to meet Durdni and Sikh demands both combined to practically 
annihilate the regular devolution of property in families before we 
annexed Bannu. Under us of course all sons inherit equally, but the 
pressure of population causes land to be so constantly changing hands, 
that in this settlement it was rather the exception than the rule to 
find brothers on whom property hid devolved ten or more years ago 
in possession of any thing like equal areas of land. The whole interest 
of Bannuchi tenures centres in those of water, which were described 
at some length in ihe last chapter. In the above remarks 1 only refer 
to old estates. Those of the NAr and Landiduk tracts being of recent 
formation are still mostly what is technically termed saminddri of the 
communal or landlord type, or pattiddri. 

129. The Wazirs hold all the country lying between Bannu 

proper, the hills and the Khatak boundary. 
Wn^m tenorea. /j,^ ^^^ ^^^^.j^lj ^^^ ^^^^ Ahmadzais, tO the, south 

the Utmlinzais. There was no common action between these two 
sections, when they were conquering or absorbing land in the plain. 
Once a hold was obtained on a large grazing tract each different khel 
or Buh-sectiou acted independently, and appropriated a portion at 
pleasure. According to popular testament a large portion of the Waziri 
possessions is said to have been acquired by ]>urchaae, " Acquired at a 
nominal price by involuntaiy sale on the pait of the former owners," 
would, I imagine, be a less inaccurate statement of the case. Tn the 
ctiurse of the settlement I have observed repeatedly in Marwat, Bhangi- 
khel and with respect to the Wazirs. that land undoubtedly taken in 
the first instance by force is said by both parties to have been " acquired 
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])articular families a praetiiw still obtains of repeated, tempore 
tions, the whole holding IxHng re-<livided at each, ^iccording to 
nr othi*r known shareo. Thia custonift specialljr exists amo 
Bakkakhels aiKlJiinikhelSk Ignorance or disregard of it at 
inonts cuuHoil some trouble and confusioD ia the subsequent i 
work. Matters wei-e not put right untit a carefuL girdh 
carried out, aftor which the bdcIJi was effected in a ft%ti<A^ 
Plots found toboKulijcH't to i-u-partitiou in the above way] 
entered as one u!idivide<l holding in the coDouMn possessic 
co-sliarerrt. Partition de{)eurls apparently on a conuikon i^ 
It is father occasional than perio<lical. No conditions have beei 
nor has notice of the temporary independent occupation of 
parts of the common holding been generally taken. It wai 
leave well alone, and not anticipate disputes which may not 
many ^x^ars to come. In such holdings the revenue is paid o 

I sliall now make a few remarks on the several Wazi 
taking them in order from the north, southwards. 

Hafhikhel — Their chief plots are cajled Arl — stir and£am 
and small, and Karliista, both of which onee belonged to the 
and Marwats, but wei*o almost unoccupied owing to the feuc 
the two tribes. Tiie larger Arl plot was divided on ancc 
customary shares long before annexation, and is still so hi 
Karl&sta land and the smaller Arl plot were regarded as 
tribal property. The early Deputy Commissioners held botl 
their disposal, and gave away thousands of acres to leading H 
who generally shared their grants with their relations. Bi 
this so-called Government land was settled on without perc 
the Hathikhel squatters, and it was not until afSbermeasurez 
this mode of acquisition ceased. Several of the grantees and 
are now wealthy men and cultivate largrely throuorh KhatA 
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Tspli-ka. — Their posscssiou consists af three tracts, Karlasta, Tiial 

ind Sadr&waH, which were ahtiost Hiioccupied owing to the rival 

[ vltums ef Bannschis, Marwats nod Khatalcs. The Karlasta portion 

appropriated or " parefeased " by the SirkikheU; hut, owing 

1o their luiscouduotsooD after aunezatioo, it was treated as Govemmunt 

jtroperty, and some time after given partly toSohao Khau Baghban- 

I tli&l's sous, and partly to certain Badiokhcls, who hold with the 

'>irliikltels. The Tlial plot was squatted ou by members of tho Ispirka 

III at pleasure. Tlie Sadrfiwan tract was first divided accoixling 

the amount of canal excavation work done by each household, 

• ■;:, owing to fiubsoqiicnt alienations, little trace of such a partition 

la now to be found. Thus in all throe plots the measure of individual, 

pussessioB at Bettlement was regarded as the measure of rightN 

Biza-nhhel — Tlieir posses sioBS are in three plots, SadrSwau.Dabak and 
A'lhami, and all three are said to have been mostly acquired by purchase, 
'i- tiret froifi the Sanini Bannuchis add the other two from the Marwats, 
iividual right in the Dabak plot is derived from sqnatting, in the 
uiortwoit depends on shares. The Sadr^wan tract is still held seciion- 
aliy «n ancestral shares, but within the limits of each section families 
seem to hold by squatting. The Adhami laud is as yet undivided. 
Umarzai. — Their lands were obtained by seizure, and r.re now partly 
divided un shares and piirtly held by squatting. A large plot called 
Earlasta ia still regarded as common undivided land. A few share- 
holders have squatted on it hero and there. The whole plot should 
be divided as soon as possible. The clan has four sections, Tappai, 
Boza, Manzar and Sayad. The last named has hitherto taken little 
1o agriculture. In this settlement a one-quarter share has been 
decreed it in the Karlasta plot, but nut as yet in three othei's. vis, 
Sadrdwan, Datak and Sitti. 

MuhaTnmadkliel — Their plots are three, Kaa or Kachrich ; alluvial 
land in the bed of the Kurram, Patona and Khydari, the latter two on 
tiie right bank of the river. All weie originally held on shares by tha 
four main sections, consisting of Trafas. Muhammadkhel Khas, 8adai- 
kbel, Sudukhel, and what I may call miscellaneous, liut owing to 
dissensions and voluntary alienations the areas of individual holdings now 
bear no ratio to each other. 

Bakkakkel. — This clan and the cognate Janikhels jointly acquired 
the tract they now occupy from the Barakzai and Nurar Bannuchis 
a,ni\ ihe Musakhel Marwats. After a time th-.-y amicably divided 
their conquest together. The Bakkakhels have three main sections, 
viz., Takhti, Sardi and Narnii, and their respective shares in the 
Doura or ancGstrally divided lands are five, seven and six, each of 
which was sub-divided on customary shares. But since the original 
partition many changes have occun-ed, and the Takhtikhels, whose 
allotments were nearest the heads of the tribal irrigation channels, 
are now by far the richest both in land and water. Plots held 
from the first by individual seizure or " [lui-chase " are collectively 
termed dhand. In them each man's holding has always been the 
ineasure of his right. 
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Jinitlttl, — Moai of their lands were acquired from the UawU 
Some plots are beld by Bquattine and some on fixed shsres, dnk 
imrticularly one calle<l Doura, wbich is irrigated by the Shakdd ni 
kbisor torrents. The w«(«r is also beld on shares. 

130. The followiot; statement gives particnlars sbonttheVni 
siKtiKics of Wuiri huld- entates referred to in the last paragraph aid 
inpt". as abnut miscellaneous plots they hoUbik 

the limits of the Bannurhi tappatt, all of which latter are snppoMik 
bsvc Ix'en acquired by " purchase," Many certainly were, ttou^l 
think the ori<;inal title to the majority of those in their posseeoat 
annexation was the right of force. The richer Waziri land-OTsnt 
the north of the Kurram nre, compared to their Bannuchi neigfaboon,! 
well off and so lightly aswssed that it is probable that within the ncB 
fifVy years a good half of the Jhan<liikhel and Surfini tappas will 
by bond ti'le purchase and mortgage into Waziri hands : — 
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131. Now parsing on to the Marwat tftlisil I shall first take the 
ThtlTilitrBctin M»rw«t, ^"''y l™<^t to the north of the Kiiiram which 
is known as Thai TAla. In shape it resemblea 
Ui isosceles triangle, the base being the Knrrain from Kachi Kamar to 
new Tang Darra ; the apex, the tiekandarkhel hamlet o! Abasa, and the 
two sides being the watershed of the Maidini Range on the east, and 
fee Tillies of Laudiwfih and Michankhelon the west. The area thus 
enclosed is Gl.BTO acres or 1(11 square miles. For many years before, 
anil even after annexation, it continued debatable ground, roamed over 
ilike by the armed shepherds of the Khataks, Wazirs and Marwats. 
But by J 837-58 the snnthem limits of the two former tribes had been 
''vd, and the contention for exchisive possession remained to different 
lions of the great Marwat tribe alone. Nominally the whole area 
within the domain of the group of sections known as Drepl&ra, and 
- those sections the prominent claimants were the Achukhels and 
^■^kandarkhels. With them also were some Jatfamilie.i, and numerous 
!■ piesentatives of the Mandrakhel dan From annexation downwards 
until about 1860 the main occupancy of the tract was pastoml. Here and 
there were dotted small cuttivatlng hamlets, which were abandoned in 
iati yeaw, but re-occupied in good. By 1865 the number of squatters 
li&d largely increased, and the rival clans, the Sekandatkhels and 
Achukhels, began to bestir themselves in order to secure as much of 
the land as possible for themselvt-s and Uieir clans. Both sides appealed 
to the district officer, and a laaguid sort of investigation was carried on 
fw the next five years. Maps were made, reports submitted by 
the tahsildar, and various orders were passed, but no result ■ 
achieved. In the meantime the individual squatters, throwing off 
■ill trihal alleginnc, were making the most of their opportunity, by 
'blending their holdings as rapidly as they could, in disregard and 
]riihablyin ignorance of orders prohibiting the breaking up of new 
nste, until the main dispute .should be decided. At length early in 1871 
'lie didtrict officer (Captain Hare) passed orders in the case dividing 
tte whole tract west of the Nu^hkin Nala between the rival elans, and 
re.serviog all east of it as Government property. At the same time he 
ileckred all Bqaattere to be proprietors of theircullivatedlands. Consi- 
dering the weakness of all exclusive claims, and the expediency of 
'topping further litigation and confusion, Captain Hare's judgment, 
tlidugh summary and arbitrary, was both equitable and expedient. Both 
siilea appealed to the Commissioner, Colonel Munro, hut it was not until 
July 1873 that the appeals were decided. Colonel Munro gave the whole 
'I'lctup to the Mushkin NSla to the Sekandarkhels, declared all east of 
tlwt nala to be Government propert,y and on the part of Government 
apportioned one-third to the Sekandarkhel.^ and two-thirds to the 
Achukhels. The rights of the squatters were left for separate adjudiea- 
li'm in the settlement courts. On special appeal to the Financial 
Commissioner, the Commissioner's order was upheld, and Goverment 
sanction obtained for that portion of the order disposing of the area 
' Irfiich had been declared Government propeity. Meantime owing to 
delays in settling the tribal dispute the position of the squattei-s 
ime very strong. Hitherto they had not been interfered with^ 




Between 1J^C5 and 187*, the period occupioil liy the tribsl case, , 
tempoi-ary huts here and there had grown into strong perraanea^ 
hamlets surrounded by cultivated fields. 

132. Aa soon as the great case betwten the Achuthels 
Settlement dttermi nation Sekandarkhcl.s was decided, a aeries of suits fog 
of riglita in tiie Thai Tila the ejectment of squatters were launched in myl 
*""^ court. The Sekandarlihels too quan-elle<I<l 

amongst themselves as to the principle on which they ahould dividek 
their acquisition inter se, as well as about a general re-partition of alM 
tribal landa. The judgment can be seen in the supplement to th^s 
Punjab Oovernment Oazette of 27th November 1S73. In most caaes 
made the squatters, irrespective of clan, full proprietors of a portion <c^^ 
their holdings, giving each hamleta small but compact area. The mo^v- 
recent sqnattera Wei's made tenants under section 8 of the Punje^fc 
Tenancy Act, or declared to be tenants -at -will only. The rest of t^^ 
land west of the Muahkin Nflla was parcelled out amongst tr^::^ 
Sebandarkhels yifi)' C([pi(a on the basis of their 1857tfesft enuraeratic:^ _ 
In caiTying out the orders of Government respecting the division of t— ^* - 
tract east of the Musbkin over 41 square miles, both the Commisaio^»- ^ 
and district officer concurred in a proposal of mine to make a snr 
prior Kannah or service allotment to the three tribal chiefs, wl* 
personal exertions throughout the different disputes bad been 
beneficial to their respective clans. Accordingly I gave two of th* 
Ehan Mir Khan and Hakim Kban somewhat over 500 acres each, 
the third, Arsaia Khan, 100 acres, and then divided the rest of the ^L^ 
amongst their clansmen. I append hereto a statement showing i^ 
i-esult of settlement action on tenures within the whole Thai t/Jg 
tract. ^^ 
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i II 133. This is a tract of arable but sandy land, intersected by several 
a iVlMBiani Khatak and small ravines and torrent beds. It lies north of 

teaah Totazaiyan estates the Kurram between the Nariwah n^la and the 
^Hijrwat. .village boundaries of Maghira and DadiWSla, 

■^ has an area of 5,68-5 acres. Up to 1864 no squatters had settled within 
*% Kmits, but the Marwats were in possession of it as graziers. In 
'm* year Shamanf, a Khatak refugee from Shinwah, and some of his 
''Iboismen located themselves on it. In the following year the Deputy 
"'f'btomissioner declared the whole area to be Government property, but 
■s^ive the Khatak refugees and two Wazirs allotments aggregating about 
•,000 acres. Their status was to be that of Crown tenants, but no rent 
^Vagto be taken. Soon after the -Khataks arranged their disputes with 
■<Mir chief, and many of them returned to their homes in Shinwah, but 
■ihr occasional visits or through their relations retained a hold on their 
- iCarwat land. The Deputy Commissioner reported his proceedings for 
. iimction to the Commissioner, but for some reason the case remained 
ilibndinguntil 1871, when, lookingto the fact of possession, the then Deputy 
^(tommissioner confirmed their holdings to the Waziri squatters and the 
drJttse was filed. When in the following year settlement operations 
iipmmeneed, the whole area was treated as a part of the so-called 
llilamani Khatak estate. The Waziri and Khatak squatters growing 
i^imbitious sought to grasp all the waste for themselves. Disputes began , 
aimd an investigation into rights was made. It was established that the 
igivliole area was within the original tribal allotmeint of the Totazai 
i^lAFwats, and belonged especially to the Ghaznikhel, Land, Titarkhel 
m^iA Bayistkhel sections in equal shares. To undo what had been done 
gtkr disregard possession was inexpedient, and to divide the unappropriated 
yvaate plots per capita amongst the four sections above named was 

inpracticable, the shareholders being very numerous, and the available 
^^jjjKea small. Accordingly I made certain proposals to the Deputy 

[^mmissioi^er and to the Officiating Settlement Commissioner (Colonel 
jDavies), and with their concurrence settled rights in the following way. 
"^wo compact blocks of waste aggregating 2,515 acres were allotted 

Sj&nditionally amongst the thirty-one chief representatives of the Totazai 
'^H^etions concerned, and the tract erected into a separate estate termed 
|!^f Kannah Totazaijan.*' The rest of the land, 3,170 acres, composes the 
^ '< IShamani Khatak " estate, and the Waziri and Khatak squatters have 

^Pt0&ti recognized as full proprietors of their holdings. It was not 

eoQsidered necessary to obtain Qovemment sanction, as the land had 
^9Qver been in fact Government property, and so my arrangements con^- 

£$)r^ed to the wishes of the representative men of thet proprietary 

9^ions of the Totazais. 

184u The Marwats first settled on both banks of the Kurram, expel- 

V The fear Miohankhei ling most pf the Ni&zais found there. But of the 

*wUnge«, Nilais the Miohankbel Sarhangs being inoflfea- 

sive men and known as fakirs, were allowed to remain. Their lands 

^<m the left bank of the Kurram fell to the lot of the Musakhel Marwats, 

^ who divided them amongst themselves. They then seem to have put back 

the old Sarhang occupioits as their tenants, and these latter before long 

worked themselves into the position of mortgagees. For the last eleven 
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generations the mortgagors have been in the habit of occaaienally «» 
ing money on their mortgaged holdings, and sometimes of selliiig v 
redeeming them. In this settlement 1 had tho rare spectacle of a luji 
proportion of the occupants of four villi^ges, though in herodituj 
possession of their holdings for upwards of 250 years^ acknowledgbf 
their title to be that of mortgagees only. Proof of the terms oftlitt 
curious relationship had depended from the first on the verbal good 
faith of tlie parties concerned, as there were hardly any writtoi in^ 
mcnts. * At attestation a series of most complex questions had to lie 
resolved. Of the possessors, who held as purchasers^ who as mortgsgeei, 
and what was now the mortgage money in each case ? Of the msiSr , 
ga^rs what was now the share or hicJiding of .each, and could M 
holding 1)0 redeemed f Disputes were numerous, but owing to tk 
simple good faith of both sides solutions were easily effected. The righi 
to redeem was seldom challenged. Those who have been ent^ s 
mortgagees are now liable to ejectment, ancient hereditary ppssessioi 
notwithstanding. However the redemption mon^ has in all cases bea 
fixe<l high, and some owners have accepted a few rupees and sold thfar 
holdings outright to the mortgai^ees. There now remain 1,296 xnoit- 
Rigors, whose lands are held by 230 Michankhel and other mort^igees. 
On all the rest of the area somewhat over two-thirds^ the occupants bin 
been recorded as proprietors. Hindus and Jats have now agreafcbolil 
on all four villages. 

135. Besides the tracts mentioned in the four last paragraphs tfi 

, , ., , ^ the village of Daddiwdla, whose case is sooe- 

of tLe^ K^r^^^^^ what analogous to that of the Michankhel vit 

I ages, except that the mortgagees are manjd 
them Hindus of only eighty or one hundred years standing, therein 
large extent of sandy Thai north of the Kurram, which belongs to & 
Totazai and Musakhel Marwats. The cultivation of the bettw pMi 
began many generations ago, but progress was much hindered by atUcb 
from Khataks and Wazirs. Owing to this and there being plentyot 
tribal land elsewhere, any group of families who could establii^ itself o 
the Thai, all more or less debatable land, acquired de facto a proprietaiy 
right, tribal claims notwithstanding. This mode of acquisition, viar.fiqiiii- 
ting on unappropriated communal waste and holding it successfdllyfti 
a number of years against all comers is called ntwah or " seieuie." Tke 
now flourishing village of Landiwah was thus founded about 150 yetf 
ago by the Tajazai Totazais, and afew hardy outsiders. By admittio( 
such men as co-squatters and giving them an equal share in thfii 
periodical kkula-vesh partitions, and by their own strength, the l^atf 
gradually knit together a strong well organized community on th 
Khatak border. Later on they had sometimes to give way before tli 
cold weather incursions of the Wazirs, but as a rule they managed 1 
hold their own. Of the Niwah estates Landiwah is the oldest and bee 



* The great mass of the mortgages recorded in this settlement thronghoat tl 
district were so on the verbal statements of the parties concerned. The practice of dn' 
ing up a formal instrument in vrriting is of recent date, and is still tmcdnxnon in the k 
litigious communities. All this I think bears high testimony to the natoial honestj 
unsophisticated natives. 
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Ihe other three, Winda Mush, Gangtii Nariwah and Mapharn, date only 
fioQ thirty to fifty years back, and are still little devoloi>ed. 

IM, Yesh or khula-vesh (mouth partition^ is a furin df tliat 

W FiHi n«ia iwA primitive collective tenuiv of laml which socni* 

liwhMtfwS *® have almost universally arisoii wht-n nnsnad 

communities first become se«leiitAry. In timt* 
diaedlecliveform of "ever shifting severalty'* ^ves |i|;ice toom* urothrr 
[tf {be many existing tenures of fixed indivi<iu:il severalty. It )i:is ihrn** 
liamoBt cirilized countries, except in many ]»arts of Russi:i an«l in 
lepirtB of India. In Marwat the system still survives, an^l slutw.s 
nof prolonsed vitality in thirteen vilia«;t^s. In them all or must of thf 
ntnrial blocks (wands), into which each village is panvlled, nn* h(*l«I 
eommnnal property, which is periodically dividoil j»€r otpi*a, the 
ilioDof each share or mouth (khula) beinf; deci(]f«l by lut. Aftt-r 
iopiiyoftheterm of avesha majority may witliin any reason:!) •!(* 
iBfaumd a new partition, in which c:ise a redistributiim of the land 
iMda During this settlement the proprietary Unly of one hup' vil- 
i(AbbakheI) commenced a khula vesh of themselves nfirr my uii'asure- 
had been completed. I stopped the work for a time, but wlim 
diat a strong majority were anxious f«ir tlie i>.irtiti«<n, I, with Mr. 
Ts eoncunence, allowed the villsigo to proeoej, :inil ha<l to prepare my 
iewvo. The villages of Matora, Landiwah, nn<l Mulazai also 
to have new vesheae^rly in the settKnu-nt, and hast«'ned tlieni in 
rtoget them over by measurements. The villag«' of Zangikhel also 
' Data veA during settlement, the claim of the party, a strong 
J, who opposed it, having been first heani and dismissed. Litiga- 
'igthe settlement, presents, and verified statement of custom 
that^ when the term of a vesh has expired, whenever a consider- 
laajori^ demand a new one it must be eonccdtd ; also that in vesh 
ikad cannot be sold, and that when mortga<;ed, tlie moi tgagec is at 
tveshentitled to receive fresh shares to the number of those he 
»oi;iftliat be impossible, he should equitably be rf|)aid his mortgage 
CSonversely it has been established that on expir}- of the term, a 
cannot eiuoiee a new vesh, and that before the custom can be 
extinct from desuetude not less than the number of years fixed as 
1, dating fiom the expiry of that ]>i riod, must elapse without a 
In fdtoze wlien a considerable majority demand anew partition, 
demand is in conformity with the village custom as laid down in 
ktion paper, I do not see how the claim is to be refused. 
it to tae Punjab Oovernment Gazette dated 27th November 
edntains some details on this subject, also pages 124 to 134 of my 
lor Owr Afgkin Frontier. The statements appended to both are 
to amendments and alterations due to subsequent attestation, 
^JtxAB, mud judicial proceedings not now correct in all particulars, 
^villages in Marwat^ in which the practice of having general 
lal waAet has died out, a closely analogous custom still exists in 
■al fMniliflB onder the name of badld n or *' exchange." It is simply 
Biperiodiioslly exchanging certain ancestral lands. The term ran^s 
^reetotwfdve years and is often indefinite. . Where the practice 

k2 
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obtains the fact has been recorded in the administration paper or in the 
Khewat Khatouni of the owners concerned, or in boih. Cases of exchange 
will cauae no trouble, as a mere mutation of names proceeding will suffice, 
subjoin a list of the villages in which it may be expected that commnnal 
veshes will yet be made, or claims to make them be preferred. In 1873 
I think I represented the vesh custom as more moribund than my sub- 
sequent experience proves, it to be. 
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137. Of special tracts south of the Kun-am that of Hartimatale 

require some notice, it being a grant to certais::-^ ■ 
BSSSlmK'rr"" B""""!'. Thi, p«,ple occupies p.rt of th*^ 

dabar mountain, and thence southwards to "r^_^ 
Gumal Pass in Dora Ismail Khan. In 186G Major Minchin, the th-« 
Deputy Commissioner of Bannu, took 2,500 acres of waste from seveT: _ 
Harwat villages, allowing them some canal water as compensati_ -^^^ 
and gave the land so appropriated to the Dhanna and WurgaraBliitan^^^/g' 
The conditions of the grant were that the grantees should be responsi l/g 
for their passes, as the Wazirs were, should cultivate their estate theia. 
selves, and should on the expiiy of a term of ton years pay a full-raf« 
asseaamoDt. To facilitate cultivation an irrigation channel was dag 
from the Eachkot canal to Haramatala, as the settlement was caliecl 
and an allotment of water made for it free I believe of the obligation of 
doing a proportionate amount of tinga. From first to last 20,000 kanS* 
of "surplus" (a/siWJ ood 8,000 kaiiale of "fixed" (2niA(/t«) water have been 
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given the Bhitannis. As Harftmatftia lies in the centre of Marwat, and 
in its ap prop nation little consideration was shown its ancient owners, 
the location of a thieving hill-tribe in such a place was very galling to 
the Uarwats. Those "Masaud'a jackals," aa the Bhitannis were called 
by Uie Marwata, who hod never ventured to show their faces in the plain 
in pre-annexation days, and who had been held in stem subjection by 
Major Nicholson, were thus bribed into better ways at the expense of a 
strong, loyal, but well-l>ehaved tribe. For several years the Bhitannis 
showed small appreciation of their great good fortune. They did not 
settle on their grant. They did however sell their water to full advan- 
tage to the very men who had been expropriated on their account. But 
during the last six years a great improvement has taken place in this 
once iQ-conditioned clan. They occupy their grant in numbera in the 
coldweather,andMarwat,'}nowceasetospeakofHarftraatfiIaaa the "thieves' 
station." Last year 839 acres were under crops, and of the cultivators 
afairminorlty were Bhitannis, According tuthehoundariesand measure- 
ments of this settlement, Hardmatdla comprises 2,621 acres, mostly cultur- 
able. It has been divided into sixteen main shares thus : — 
Wnrgaras > 2 
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The partition is so far on ancestral shares, but the allotments of the 
Jill) -sections of the clan, where a further partition ha.s been made, are 
"Klier according to their i-eapective strength in men than ancestral right. 
Jliny Dbanna Bhitannis stiU reside in the liiIJa all the year round, Tho 
'fibe has made provision for them in the administration paper to the 
i^ollowing effect, vis., absentee shareholders on settling in HarAmatfila and 
agreeing to pass re-spousibility will receive a proper share of land to be 
'ietermined by agreement or by tho Deputy Commissioner, provided 
they first make good a proportionate amount of past losses. The revenue- 
free term having expired, I aase3.sed HarAraatSla at Us, 250, which is a 
Very light assessment. A good quarter of land is iidmirably suitable for 
Veil cultivation, sweet water being found at from fifteen to twenty 
leet below the surface. The net profits from the sale of kMr manu- 
factured in HarfimatS,la are not less than Rs. 300 a year. 

138, Besides the Haramatdla location, the Bhitannis hold three other 

tracts in Marwat, each of which requires apasaing 

'a^firt''*^'"'' ^"'"^^^ notice, as «ie district officers may before long 

have to decide disputes as to tenure or the 

^trifaatiou of the revenue in them. 

Bhitanni Paikdakt Darakka. — This is a village containing 16,184) 
'oms near Darakka, The WurgSra and Dhanna Bhitannis have been the 
liltivating occuppnts of the greater portion of it for many generations. 
They were originally partly squatters and partly mortgagees. In this 
^t^menb they asserted a proprietary title whiUt the Marwats declared 
them to be mortgagees ouly. In most cases the summary order has 
been m favor of the Bhitanni occupant, and the Marwat claimant has 

k3 
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been referred to a civil suit, but none sucli has yet been brought. 
Bhitannis have two hamlets within the Thakbast area and twobeyoDd it 
on the eastern slope of their own hills. The revenue is very light, onlj 
Rs. 90, and is divided over the whole eulturable acreage. 

Uatanzai. — This little village contains 4,14yl acres, and lies between 
Tajori and the hills. The Bhitanni portion was acquired by squattiog 
about one hundred years ago. Ratanzai and Alikhel Sobak Bbitaimis, 
also Marwats, are the owners. The fonner have two hamlets outside the 
thdkbast limits in their own hills. The revenue is only Rs. 60, and is 
annually divided on ploughs bj" the ownera themselves. This may 
cause dispute some day. 

Bhitanni Paikdsht Mul&zai. — The 1,019 acres so designated are 
Ideally a part of Mulazai, the largest of the three villages lately transferred 
to Dera Ismail Khan. The cultivating occupants are Mandikhel Warspua 
Bhitannis, and though many of them have been in possession for aboat 
eleven generations, they have mostly admitted themselves to be mort- 
gagees, and have been so recorded. The whole account is very 
complicated. Thus the cultivating sub-mortgagee pays the Marwi^ 
owner half a topa of grain per chhatti, about one-forty-eighth, and tiie 
original mortgagee one-sixth the grain produce, who on his part findsa 
similar share of the revenue. The jama is only Rs. 100. li is distribu- 
ted on the cultivated and fallow acreage. The two parties have hithertc 
lived in perfect concord, but should claims to redeem be brought, thai 
concord will cease. I imposed a light assessment under the belie: 
that the present occupants would never be ejected, and before thei 
status had been determined. In the event of disputes arising I an 
inclined to think the old Bhitanni cultivators should be made occupanc] 
tenants, and redemption be refused. * 

139. Isakhel, west of the right high bank of the Indus, ma}' b 

Isakhel upland tenures. ^''''^^^ >°*<? *^5«® *T*^-' 1°. "''*' °^ "^^"^ ^ 

measure of individual right is now possession 

although it originally was ancestral or customary shares. Fines aii( 

other exactions, and the greed of the strong before annexation, an< 

alienation and short-sighted action since, have wrought ihe change. 

shall now make a few remarks on each tract, beginning v?ith the mos 

northerly. 

BhangikheL — The Khataks are said to be descended from on 
common ancestor named Boldk, and the Bhangikhel branch is believe 
to have been in the possession of their present hilly home for over fov 
centuries. Within the last four or five generations they. have b 
purchase and other means acquired a good deal of eulturable landfroi 
their Saghri kinsmen. They seem first to have divided their who! 
territory into blocks, allotting one or more . to each of their section 
Within each block families squatted at pleasure until all the atab! 
portion of the country was appropriated. After that property devolve 
in the ordinary way. But as the Bhangikhels grew in numbers, an 
had no objection to foreign service, many of their young men mortgage 
or sold tieil' patrimony and Nveiit ^\e^v^\i^\^; Tc^a ^^xl \& now vei 
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Aumerous^ and most of the available ground fs under tillage, hence 
ftUenations of land are frequent. As yet Hindus have li ttle or no interest 
in the soil, but it is unlikely that this happy state of things will long 
eontinue. Cultivated plots, together with the surrounding waste, the 
drainage of whieh they receivoi are held in- severalty by the peasant 
proprietors,, each of whom lives in a substantially built homestead on 
kis own ground. But the greater part of Bhangikhel consists of stony 
hills suitable only as a pasturage for sheep, goats, kine and horses. All 
that part is still held in blocks and undivided.* 

Mohdr, — From Kdlabdgh southwards to Mitha Khatak the Bhangikhel 
and'Gudikhel Khataks hold nine compact villages in that portion of the 
plain which skirts the Khatak Nidzai range. Each village was settled 
independently. Of the nine, Mallakhel is the oldest, dating from before 
the Ni^zai influx into the country. .Though all agree that the lands near 
the village sites were first divided on ancestral shares, such shares are 
now untraceable^ The Niazais assert the Khata'i colonists came down 
and settled with their permission and acted as their humble allies, but 
I hardly think such was the case. During the last two or three genera- 
tions the Khataks have been largely displaced by the "Khwdnin" and 
others* in Kotki and Mitha Khatak. 

Nidzai and Jdt villages. — The Trag, KAnju,.Kalu and Bhut Jats a»e 
all said to have been first settled about Tank, and to have come with the 
flidzais vid Marwat into Isakhel. On the partition of the country they 
were given land and settled down as separate communities. Both they 
and the Nifizais divided their estates amongst themselves by lot on 
ancestral shares. Although the usual causes, and especially the pow^r 
of Ahmad Khan and his successors, have reduced many of the Jats to the 

♦ In tbis settlement out of three great diRputes between^ the Bhangikhels and 
others, two have been decided and recorded^ and an attempt to arrange the third has 
failed. They were as follows: — (1) The demarcation of the boundary line between, the 
Bhangikhels and the SAghris. I laid this line down early in 1871 . After some small 
modifications it was sanctioned in' 1877 by Government, and is^ now absolute . A printed 
copy of the correspondence on the subject is in the district office. Both sides are satisfied 
with the result. (2) The long pending question as to the Kalabigh's Chiefs' grazing rights 
in Bhangikhel rakhs north of the Wagi NAla was disposed" of by me fn April last in the 
following way. The chief is only to graze his own cattle up to the following maximum 
numbers, viz., 150 kine, 50 horses, 50 assea during the three laonths of closure, one month 
within Babar limits, one within Jamalkhel and Jaldinkhel limits, and one within Khan- 
khel limits. There are some other minor conditions. (3) The Edlab^gh chief used to cut 
grass- and fuel on the Dangot mountain and convey it by boat down to Edlab^gh. The 
Sh^hikhel and Ferozkhel Bhangikhels did the same. Disputes grew freqxient. In 
1868" tne former claimed the proprietary right to the hill, which I, at that time new to the 
district and people, with some reservations decreed. On appeal the decision was that the 
proprietary right lay with the Bhangikhels, but that the E^labdgh chief bad acquired a 
prescriptive jright to cut grass and fuel on the hill. The Chief Court upheld this order. 
Thus matters stand to this day. Several disputes and riots have since occurred. The 
entry in the settlement record* is in accordance with the judicial order. I endeavoured 
unsticce&afully to effect a compromise in this settlement. I proposed that the proprietors 
should give up about 1,260 acres to the Edlab&gh chief, he- in return renouncing all claim 
to any thing beyond. The Bhangikhel would not agree. Sooner or later the dispute 
will have to be decided in some such way. I think that in 1868 I was deceived as to the 
boundaries of thehill. The decree should only have been for the abandoned site known 
as Dangkot and a little beyond, not for the whole mountain. For the last five or six yeiu^, 
I believe, the Ealabagh chief has cut neither grass nor wood from the hill, a9 the owners 
will not let him. Probably 1,250 acres are more than the Malik ahovii'liKR.ra^ 
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position of occipancy tenants or inferior proprietora, this diviskni 
shares is still easily traceable in their villages. It is also so in Ear 
Mushani. Sultankhel, a large village north-west of Trag, seems to bi 
been finallv settled only four generations ago, hv squatting. To h 
south amongst the powerful Isakhol Ni^usais, tete, darras and ItcUef • 
still knownrand to some extent followed. The first word may hetaa 
lated as the allotment of a clan, the second as that of a groop of fiunilkiii 
the clan, and tlie third as a single share in such an allotmenk Bi 
amongst the Isakhols, as with the Jats, the strength and amfaitioa rf 
iUimad Khan and liis successors, now represented by the '* Khwiin,' 
have done much to obliterate ancestral rignt, and sha res are not scteda 
except where a faf is still held undivided, or in cases where the da 
receives a fixed rent from the cultivators of the soil, 6. g. , Kundal and hA 
Pani&la. Of the ten high bank villages in the south of the tahal,of wUA 
the Isakhcl chui were once proprietors, the " Ehw&nin " and Sher Hai 
together, now own the greater part of five. They or some of their membn 
also own most of a largo portion of four other upland and three oto 
kacha villages. These latter three were however acquired buk 
annexation. °Thc " Khwdnin " have divided almost all their patoMl 
estate amon^^st themselves since 1856, and hold it on eight shares: Boi 
as the partitTou was etfectcd by lot, the respective areas of the BhiM 
differ largely. 

140. Tlie lowly ing tract subject to Indus inundation, knowa a 

^. ,, , ^ the Kacha, covers an area of 439 Bquaiemihii 

tion "^ """"^ pays a fluctuating revenue of froxnV 65,000 

to Rs. 1,20,000, and supports about 60^00 
souls. Proprietary right in this Kacha was at annexation like the ad 
itself, in a very fluid state, and the tenures now at len^h determined 
and recorded owe their present forms, as much to the individual views of 
diiferent ofiicials, as to a mpid but natural evolution from earlier typei 
For many years subsequent to the allocation in their present homes d 
the communities now established on either bank of the Indus, the 
arable lands of the Kacha were a sparsely inhabited jungle, the home ofthe 
tiger, the swamp deer (gain), the boar and the hog deer. Here sad 
there groups of Jat families, Hirayahs, Mahens, Bhambs, Chhinilis, 
Jakhors, Anotras, Trers, and many other g6ts led a pastoral Iife» shift- 
ing their quarters from time to time, whenever compelled to do 80 by 
the ever-shifting river. But immediately beneath the Pathan, Sayid 
and *Jat townships, fixed on both high ))anks of the river, there weis 
strips and patches of cleared and cultivated land held in aeveralty oa 
ancestral snares. In the jungle beyond lived the pastoral Jats jnst 
mentioned, each group confined to one particular locality within ill- 
defined limits. Those Jats were the ancient possessors of the Kacha, and 
seem long to have been left undisturbed by their later settled Pathaa 

neighbours. Though practically might was right for each eommuiuty 

■ — — — — — —^—— — I ___.._■ 

* Of the gots now holding land in the Kacha, Bhambs, Hinyahs, iffaViH H^ Cbhinsta, 
Okamale, Kalukhel, Naraa, Kondis, Talokarg, Kits, Trers, Jakhors, Kallns* Bjaywn^ Anoim 
also some Awans and Sajads seem to have been established in and abont the ^;a i **^ ii bdMe 
the Midsai Pathans spread from the west into the connirj, Sonio came «ni?flBa*twitiy a #. 
Xiands and Ponrahs and Utras. "^ 
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^fpboaA Uie cmiside world, still men weire few and Iund was abundant, so 
^s,4lMXe was no ocea&ion for the Pathans to hunt np and expropriate the 
^MD^hibiouBJat graziers. By Sikh times, however, numbers had largely 
• nereased. Hie villages crowning either bank at in-egular intervals 
n Apeoa Kilab%h to Pipldn were strong. A common modus vivendi was 
K Ciecessary. So by degrees it came to be accepted that all the Kacha 
s ^Kmting each village was up to some joint boundary, generally the 
I "deep cold-weather channel wherever it happened to be, its communal 
f ficepeity. Of the dominant communities the Mushanis and Isakhels 
I -ttloag the west bank, and the Tajakhels, and after them the Ballukhds, 
p and Wattakhels idong the east bank held the largest domains. But cm 
B .41128 latter side Pathan supremacy never extended south of a line 
•drav^i east and west about Kundi. There the two races met, commiii>- 
jded, And in conjunction formed village communities on equal terms, 
Xhis Kundi was tor many years the southmost limit of Sikh dominion, 
Jbeyond which lay the territory of the Nawab of Mankera. On his fall, 
'Aboat 1822, the southern position of what now is Mi^w^li became part 
of a separ4i^ administration and remained so until annexation. It was 
Jatt^ly included in Diwan Sawan Mull's Suba of Mooltan, and was 
4Mlmi]ustered by him, with one break of nine months from 1831 until his 
murder shortly before the first Sikh war. Though the Sikhs treated the 
'whole kacha as crown land, the Pathan communities of the neighbour- 
liood, And especially the Isakhels and Tajakhels never acquiesced 
in thi« view. Thus during Sikh rule squatters . had two masters to 
propitiate. Many of the pastoral Jats had already settled down into a 
Mmi*agricultund life, paying, when coerced, a loose allegiance to the 
nearest Pathan village. Sayads too had squatted by invitation here 
4Kad tberop more particularly on debatable land, their sanctity securiug 
ihem from attack by rival claimants. With the advent of Sikh domi^ 
fiion all cultivators became, so to say, crown tenants, and men of all 
^dasses were encouraged to break up jungle. A fee to the Karddrs 
obtained a sanad or lease, and such a title-deed was valid against all 
tribal rights. But despite such sanads, the neighbouring Pathan elans 
exacted when they could some dues. Thus the Isakhels took loaha- 
tobra or "plate and grain bag" i. e. corn for themselves and their horses, 
and the Tajakhels '*khuti,*' which was a small share of the grain d 
each harvest. Not unfrequently some Pathan more enterprizing than 
his fellows, either with or without a sanad, led a colony fix)ra his high 
bank township, and squatted on unoccupied land within the elastic 
limits of his toribal domain. Once a clearing wan made, and a (ew 
shanties run up, miscellaneous persons would be sure to join in the 
undertaking. But at the best such colonies had a precarious existence.' 
A auccessful one always provoked jealousies, and jealousies sooner or 
later provoked an attack, in which Sikh soldiery, acting under the orders 
or with the connivance of the fickle Sikh officials— often figured as 
principals or participators. The Sikh Jd^d&ra and Kard&re or their 
underDinfips had small respect for each other's districts, and in order to 
compel we return of absconded cultivators or criminals or on ;»ome 
other pretext would poach freely on each others preserves, haxr^voL^ 
cattle, burning huts and carrying off grain wkcn \Xv^^ eft\3\«^. '\!>DL<5sviL^ 
most existing eatatea in the Kacha were iomxd^d flL\m\\g^>iXi^^"J6Xx^^SB^ 
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Vft SO unstable was the tenure of possession^ so fickle and cJumgeii 
liio character of each Kardar's administration, that the term "lilk 
shalii" is used to thi» day to describe official levity of tempenoai' 
There was one honorable exception. Within the limits of DiwanSiwa 
Mill's Govcniment, in which were the MiAnwfili villages south of EimiS, 
life and pro[)erty were fairly secure. In those villages there wtt i 
clear distinction between proprietor and non^proprietor. When new 
land was requiroil for cultivation by a person of the latter class, k 
either pui*chasod it ty paying a small fee caHedyunVer hehelditsit 
sort of occupancy tenant, and paid a small fixed grain rent^ tk^^ 
sol'Satdrhwin. Tlie latter by the way was sometimes taken, notaarai 
but as a rate for village expenses, a cess analogous to the maiha ita 
of to-day. With the exception of this one favoured tract, it mayk 
snid that at annexation individual proprietary rights did not exist ii 
tlio Kacha, and that whatever rights the actual cultivators may kve 
had, they all }>«>ssesscd in an equal degree. Elach settlement waseflte- 
tod on a joii.t-stock principle, and the founder or manager had at moit 
a claim to sonic little special fee. The contrast between then aal 
ni»w is a favourite theme with Kacha grey-beards. There are stillaooni 
of them, viperous old men now, who remember in the days of tku 
youth how lon^ stretches of the Kacha were one dense jungle tract of 
trees, rcoils and tiger grass ; how they and their countrymen wooUai 
times, having sworn a truce toall jealousies, assemble in hundreds and 
drive the country fordnys, and days snaring, spearing, and baiting pi 
and deer, and now and again shooting a tiger, tiadad Khan Tajakn^ 
whose village paid Rs. 7,086 revenue in 1873-74, tells how his fether 
Ahmad Khan led a colony from Mochh, the high bank parent settle- 
ineut of his clan, and clearing land made a home for himself and his 
friends in the midst of the jungle, until one night the Sikhs swept 
down, killed his father, and burnt the whole hamlet ; how after 
a year or two he propitiated the Kardfir, resettled the deserted 
hamlet, and continued extending his area until in 1856-57 tbe 
bounds of his village were demarcated. Similarly Hasan Khan Isakhel, 
whose village paid Bs. 3,840 in 1873-74 * tells how having been 
robbed of his inheritance by his kinsmen, his fjEtiher and uncle and 
himself sought safety and a new home in the jungle across the river. 
Established there they were attacked in turn by both Wattakhels and 
T^jakhels ; were finally expelled by the Sikhs, and with their co-squat* 
ters, for several years sought shelter away south in Bhakra, and at last 
having made their peace returned to their jungle hamlet. Such was 
the Kacha with the exception of the divided and cultivated lands imme- 
diately under the high banks, about thirty years ago, and being such I 
think it is regrettable that on annexation the greater part was not declared 

* I am sorry to say the abidf and much land were destroyed by flayial aotion ia 
June last. In trying to transport his grain to a place of safety, Hasan Khan lost two boi^ 
loads and the boats as well. Early in May when I passed by the Tillage, reapers were 
standing up to their knees in water cutting ofE the heads of the wheat. In other Tillages I 
saw men conveying heaps of corn sheaves to high ground by binding them together in 
little stacks and floating them down stream. Scenes like the above occor eyery year in 
the Kacha, 
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Gov-erument propeity, aiui recent cultivators crown-tCDants. Had thia 
course been followed, Government would now bave been the owner of a 
v«luabl<i tract, and the people would have been saved from the harnss of 
never ending litigation. 

141. For the first four years of our rule, our officials had no 
Kiclia ipnnres from leisure to inquire into tenures. During that 
HnnexBtJon to tbe first period an immense area was brought under 
Bummary setdeme-it. cultivation, and many new hamlets took root, 

In 1893-54 a suramary settlement waii made. Whilst it was in .pro- 
gress, the claims of old established communities on the Miiiriwali side to 
levy what they called khuti (mfilikfina or proprietarj'dues) from lately 
founded villages were investigated. It was found that many villages 
had never paid any ktiuti, that no fixed rate had ever existed, as the 
amount varied with the relative power of the two parties, — khuti itself 
being in fact a forced grain contributiou extorted by strength from 
weakness, that SayaiU had been exempted from payment, that khuti 
was sometimes taken by an individual, sometimes by a clan, and that the 
boundaries of the different so-called tribal domains were disputed. In 
the end most claims were disallowed, and where allowed, as they were 
for all the villages within Taiakhel limits and those of the "Pipldn 
ilaka" (Bhakra excepted) in the south of Mian wall — a cash percentage 
OQ the revenue was imposed and graio rates abolished. The Tajakhels 
received an uniform rate of 3 percent., and the BUoches and others of the 
Fipl£n ildka Rs.1-12 per cent on the revenue. For villages in which the 
founder or leader of the colony (bunyad-diir) was a TAjakhel or Sayad, 
half of the percentage went to such founder, and half to the Tdjakhel 
clan, in ancestral shares. Sayatls and TAjakhel squatters paid, as such, 
the founder's share only. In other cases the whole percentage went to 
the Tajakhel dun. In the Piplan iliika the whole percentage went to 
the proprietary family. Thus all family or tribal claims over 
lately settled villages were either compounded for or dismissed, lu every 
other respect every squatter was full proprietor of his holding, and could 
extend it at pleasure. Any man, whohad broken waste, was within 
Tajakhel limits entered as being a butamar asdmi or mafguzdr, both 
terms vague as to status ; and south of such limits generally as a full 
proprietor. The founders were always made lambardars, and in this 
latter capacity had the management of the waste. South of Khundi, 
within Diwin Siiwan Mull's former jurisdiction, certain families were 
regarded as having a right once for all to a small piopiietary fee (juH) 
when a cultivator broke up jungle laud. But nowhere had therecipi; 
enta of fees (where maintained), whether khuti or juH or sol-satdrkwin, 
any clear authoiity for prohibiting cultivators from extending their 
cultivated area. The object of investing founders or rather lambarddrs 
with the management of waste was to promote self-government, and 
exclude outsiders if the community so willed. On the Isakhel side no 
pretence was made of making an inquiry into tenures at the first sum- 
mary settlement. The Isakhel Kacha was not extensive at the best, 
ami very little of it was at the time above water, as the main force of the 
Indus was then pressing towards its right bank. Such lands as were 
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not yet submerged, soath at least of Trag, were mostly old lands inipri 
of the canal irrigated upland tract held directly on ancestral shim 
But the rise and supremacy of one particular section of the Zakkakhd^ 
and more especially of Cmar Khan's family in that section, had gimi 
shock to the old law of devolution, and encouraged individuals tognf 
all they could. However there was little for them to grasp at, asmort 
of the iCacha belonging to the Isakhel tahsil at the time of the lU 
summar}** settlement was under water. In both MiAnw&li and Isakbl 
all the estates at an^ distance from the high bank, which had bm 
settled in the preceding twenty years, were roughly classed as butamU 
By this was meant that the breaking up of waste conferred a propw* 
Uuy title. 

14S. Second summary settlements were undertaken in 18S7-S8 
r^^u of ir.^i,« f^nro- ^^r Isakhel, and in 1860-61 for MiinwiUi^ud 

Growth oi Kacna tenures . * i.-i u x xi- j . ^i ^ mi 

from pccond summary it was not until about those dates that village 
■ettlcmcnt toi872. boundaries Were generally demarcated, hem 

the most energetic communities rightly received the largest areas, h 
the interval l^tween the first and the second settlements, manv of the 
poorer squatters had sunk to the position of tenants paying m kind, 
fixed assoKsmirntH, coupled with the uncertain action of the river, hid 
driven them t^) al^indon their holdings, or compound with thflir 
lambardfirs or others for the payuient of the revenue in kind insteil 
of cash. Desidos this those who had been entrusted "with the maoige- 
ment of the waste, and who were generally shrewd, energetic men, bm 
turned that niiinagcment to good account for themselves, and were not 
largo landholders. The 1857 to 1861 settlements did little moreduii 
repeat what harl been done in 1853'54. There was no inquiiy iBto 
rights. The cultivatin^r classes in Mifinwali were generally settled widi 
indiscriminately, whether recorded as occupancy or non-ocoupanej 
tenants or as inferior or full proprietors, and the Rs. 1-12 and Bs. 3 ptf 
cent, khuti dues mentioned above were raised to Rs. 6 per cent and 
divided in the same way as before. In Isakhel there vis 
little revenue-paying land, hence it was thought enough to give leases 
to lambardiirs and frame no other record at all. Whilst the settlements 
were being made, the Indus was shifting over to its Mi&nwiUi nde. 
This change affected every holding, and, as the assessments were sSi 
fixed, poor cultivators, who had been settled with had no altemative 
but to abandon their lands or arrange with richer men for the payment 
of their revenue, and thereby commence a connection which has in most 
cases ended by reducing them to tenants. As the river shifted ageneial 
scramble ensued for its forsaken bed, most of which wa^ afbfsr much 
litigation secured, and rightly so, I think, by Isakhel villages. Bie 
lands in the south, some of which had once been canal-irrigated, veie 
mostly obtained by the whole clan, and the more distant lands by XTinar 
Khan's descendants. The Deputy Commissioner too stepped in and 
appropriated a share for Qovernment, in all about 11,000 acres, of which 
now only one compact portion of 2,772 acres remains as Qovemment 
property. But the changes caused by the reversion of the Indus to the 
mi&aw&ii side were so tremendous, that it soon becam ean impossihiUtjr 
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to maintain fised assessments, aod ho betnreen 1862 and 1864 a 
flactuating system of assessuent ^vas introduced (paragraph 203). 
This saved needy cuUivatora from the nect'ssity of further relieving 
themselvea from the responsibilities attaclting to their position as revenue 
payers, and gave a groat impulse to cultivation The managers of 
waste everywliere strained their powers to tho utmost, and by impor- 
ting tenants, and clearing land, and other means, acquired for 
themEelves what they could to the total or partial exclusion of 
their co-squatters. Knowing that a regular settlement was at hand, 
and aware of the ambiguous entries in the summary settlement 
records, the most si^acious lambardars and colony lenders (Bunydd- 
cZar«), ortht'ir successors, strengthened themselv*-a by inducing many 
of the cultivators to formally acknowledge themselves to have no 
higher status than that of tenants-at-will or at most occupancy 
tenants. 

143. When at length the regular settlement did come, thetwo bum- 
iug questions related to the status of those who 
TenurefluadertheregQiBT had tieared waste, and whether they or the 
^ ^™*'' colony leaders had the right to clear what 

remained. As to the former it was evident that in the newer villages 
the founders had for years bid, so to say, against each other for cultivators, 
until a period arrived when waste became scarce and valuable, and 
tenants competed against each other for permission to cultivate it. 
The supposed ti-ansition year was fixed for each village, up to which 
anyone who had cleared jungle was dcclnred to have thereby acquired 
occupancy or superior rights, the precise status depending on summary 
settlenient entries, form in which revenue or rent had been paid &c., 
whilst those who had settled subsequently were held to be tenante-at- 
will. The year so fixed was for difierent villiiges, but was some one be- 
tween 1S61 and 1867. As to the second question, it was found that 
the aresi of the still unappropriated waste, except bore and there in 
tho actual channel of toe Indus, was nowhere extensive. The right 
to cultivate what remained was generally declared to appertain to the 
founder or his representiitivea. In a few ciises, e. g.. Ban MahS, an 
allotment of waste waa made to the body of tho inferior proprietors, 
before the rest declared to be at the founder's disposal, In the case 
of thelsakhel Kacha south of Trng the question ofproprietary right was 
not an easy one to decide. Most of the land had re-appeared after 1861, 
and the lease-holders, the cultivators and the Isakhel clan had all some 
grounds to claim. The latter had, I think, the best for all land which 
had a century before been on the high-bank and canal irrigated. The 
period of erosion was seventy or more years ago, and the date of 
emergence was in all cases recent. In the end the clan secured for itself 
on ancestral shares most of the Kacha of the villages of Kundal, Atak 
Foniala, Kacha Ntir Zam^n Shah, and Khaglanwfiln. The 'Khw^nin" 
succeeded in retaining more outlying estates. Of the many Kacha pro- 
prietors, besides several of tho "KhwAuin", who have now handsome and 
well secured properties, though twenty years ago their rights were little 
superior to those of their co-aettlers, the richest are Daraz Khan, Hasa 
£haD,Maded Khan, and All Khan. Of the 6402 tenants in the Kacha 
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2,723 have occupancy rights * 308 holding under section o, and 1,848 
under section 8 of_the Punjab Tenancy Act, and 567 under special 
agreement. The remaining 3,679 are tenants-at-will. Of the occupancy 
cla.ss a largo majority have bten recorded as having a right to recover 
their holdings in the same way as a fuU proprietor can on tho re-appea- 
rance of the land on the same site after any period of submersion or 
erosion. There was no custom to the contrary, and it would I think 
have been unfair to the descendants of the old Jat graziers of the Kacha 
not to safeguard to them such a privilege. Moreover it ia an established 
principle of law that mere suomeraiondoes not alter the ownership of 
land, and that" tenancy with a right ofoccupancy is just as much owner- 
ship in its way, and sis far as it goes, as any other right of property. 
It is a dismemberment of the proprietary right" (See Full bench 
judgment of the Chief Court appe'Jate side, civil case No. 1389 of 1876;. 
Those who hold by agreement are mostly the "butamdrs," who would 
' Ijave been made inferior or full proprietors of their holdings had they not 
\ ^mitted ia writing that thoy were of a lower status. Of the 14,396 
proprietors, other than superior, 9,358 are full and 5,038 inferior proprie- 
^ra. Both classes are almost entirely self- cultivating. It must be 
acknowledged that the Kacha tenures are complicated ; but considering 
the past history of the tract, I do not think 1 could have made them 
simpler, and been just to its ancient Jat inhabitants, who loosely owned 
the Kacha bcfoie the influx of Niizaia and Sayadg. 

144. The Mi^nwali upland tracts are three, the Moh4r and Danda 
M A 41' ! d t villages to the north, which receive the drainage 

1 up on enu from the western side of the .Salt Range, and 
which are mostly owned by Ni^ai Pathans, the Thai proper to the 
aonth held by Jats and miscellaneous communities, and the Pakhar 
ilaka east of the Salt Eange owned by Awans. I shall briefly mention 
the forms of proprietary right in each. 

Mohdr ami Danda — Each of the existing Pathlin communities 
settled independently. Land being plentiful, and cultivators few, no 
regular partition seems ever to have been made. Each family squatted 
^nd cultivated where it chose. Bub as soon as tho available area had 
all been loosely appropriated, regular partition became the rule, and hold- 
ings began to devolve in equal shares to sons. Thus much of the land now 
appears pattiwaiid, the shareholders in each patti being descended from 
a common ancestor, and collectively known by his name. As with the 
land so with the hill torrent water. But owing to its limited supply, 
the difficulty of dividing it, and the almost excusable greed of the 
upstream holders, the general rule now approaches one of saroba pdlna 
i.e., of highest, firet, and lowest, last. But in many cases the size and posi- 
tion of dams or training spurs, and the share of water each is meant to 
intercept, have been determined by civil suit. Similarly, in many fami- 
lies, a like result has been amicably attained, and been entered in the 
settlement record. 
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Thai. — Both communities and mdividuals acquired their exclusive 
rights by squatting. Until boundaries of estates were laid 
down in ISoQ'oT Govenimeat had, I think, a better claim to all 
dntlying waste than any of the villages within whose limits it was 
measured. To the south, whoever sunk a well became dejacto regarded 
as tie proprietor of the culturabie area around it, and of a sufficieney of 
gra^ng waste as well for the pasturage of his plough oxen. Every 
member of the so-callod village had a right to sink a well, and some- 
times outsidei^ did so too with or without the permission of the sub- 
divisional officer. This was the practice until a few years after the 
second summary settlement. To the above general rule there is one 
exception. The lands immediately eurrouodiug Van Bhaolirtiu were 
acquired about one hundred years since by a Banditil chief named Mttlik: 
Surkhrfi, progemtor of the present Maliks. He built a fort there, and 
each workman was recompensed with a stiip oflandadjoiuing it. The 
land so allotted was called tliobiwand; Ikobi meaning as much earth 
as a man can raise in his two hands. Theoretica,lly all the rest of the 
land was at the disposal of the chief, and after him of his descendants. 
But the colonists soon proved too strong for them, and broke up new 
land ia all directions. After annexation the then chiefs, two brothers 
named Maliks Sard^r Khau and Ahmadyar Khan, instead of combining 
against the encroachments of the men of their village, opposed each 
oQier, and much litigation ensued. At this settlement I have endea- 
voured to rehabilitate the family by recording all unappropriated lands 
m the names of the two heads ol the liouse. As to the VAn Bhachrfin 
waste south of the high road and elsewhere, what uow remains unappro- 
priated by either individuals or the state has been recorded as shdviitdt 
deh. On partition shareholders cultivating plots here and there will be 
entitled to retain up to the area of their respective shares, but it is not 
contemplated that any partition should be made, as only a small area 
is culturabie without an increased water-supply, and as pasturage is 
wanted for the village cattle. 

Phakarildka. — A wins have owned this tract since, it is alleged, 
the time of Sultan Mahmud. It is divided into five large and two 
small villages. The way the KAlab^gh chief acquired Mas4n and Niki 
is described in pan^raph 151. In Tbammewfili and to some extent in 
Chakralla, the two large central villages, one family obtained pre-, 
dominance in Sikh times, and made itself proprietor of nearly the whole 
of the former village, and about one-fifth of the latter. After long litiga- 
tion the custom of primogeniture was ruled to obtain in the family. 
With the above exceptions the holdings in the tract ai'e not large and 
posaeaaion is the sole measure of right. Foi years after annexation any 
villager who chose seems to have brought waste under the plough and 
became thereby the proprietor. In Sikh times cultivation was not 
extensive, as there was no security for life and property, and owing to 
the irregukrity of the ground much labour was required to level a plot 
-nd divert water on to it. 
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Banmit Tahsil. 

143. Bannu proper. — The meftsare of right of each prupruta 
is his holding. There is hardly any sUn^ 
Proprieton' holdinp. Ml jand at aJl. AlmoBt aU tenants are ten^. 
reotntomMchTihul. at--wilL The proprietora are mostly dt 
cultivating, and the area of each holding is aometfaing reiy m^ 
generally under two ticr««itiaU but poor villages. Rent rates vtj 
greatly ID the different tappas, and according to the crop groro a 
whether cultivation is by the apade, or plough. They range &wt 
half to three-fourths of the produce. The average for goodlandiii 
two-thirds. There are no cash rents. In all but Uie two lately aeHUk 
N&r and Landidak circlea the rule i>i that the landlord aappheabiA 
seed and mnnurn. Canal clearance work generally falls on the tenut 
as an ordinary conditioQ in hia lease. The following table condenn 
information on this subject. 



Sit 



3,111 36,006 6,e83 



gs 



Hotted land 
kfld by each 
ndiridMal of 



pane 



There are only 104 otm- 
BanoLi pfopu. 



'. Ab the iiumbersof the 

clashes here and elgewbewiw 
been obtained by additig ^ 
the numbers in each diM i> 
each village Home of one ciM 
Bppcarin anotfaer, batnotmiaj. 

t). Tbe avBrag^areaof (oubB 
holdings is larger than tiiat A 
proprietors because theygener' 
allj onltivate the poorest »o4 
iDost distant from tbe rilto 
Bite lands. Besides tbcy CfSi 
not live on noaller b(d£an 
and pay the heavy renta thej da 



(2). Waziii covLntry. — The Wazlra are mostly Belf-oultlvatlng. The 
Ahmadzais employ Ehataks and fellow ctaasmen as tenants : the Tfkiwp- 
zais, Marwats and fellow clansmen. The rent is generally a ^aie tf 
the produce, but sometimes it is the revenue and a small kind mte )> 
addition. The prevalent rates are one-fourth fuid one-fift^ the peia 
produce amongst the Ahmadzais, with frequently one mpee per ^oaek 
added, and from two-fifths to one-fourth amongst the UtiaanBaiB. iM. 
DO cose is a share of straw taken by the landlord. Rmts ateoogsk lilt 
Wazirs are rising, and I have no doubt that before many y^u^ pan tin 
average rate will he about one-thiid, if not higher. The numbcc of 
noa-tielf-cultivating landlords is very small — omy 366 amongst the 
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i^kmadzais, and 142 amongst 
*QOCupaDcy tenants amoi^t the 
M the following statement : — 



the XJtmfeizais. There are only 1 90 
Wazirs. Other particulars are supplied 
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A. 


B. 


Average area in acres 
of ciiUivated land held 
by an individnat of 


Section or 


Village. 


Self -culti- 
vating 
owners. 


Tenants-at- 

will. 


classes^ 






A. 


B. 


Hathihkel 


... ••• ••• 


1,345 


285 


16 


18 


Birkikhel 


... ••• ••• 


336 


95 


3 


15 


Isperka 


... ••• ... 


843 


116 


3 


5 

ft 


Bisankhel 


«•• ... ••• 


450 


19 


3 


2 


Umaizai 


»•. ••• ••• 


606 


4 


2 , 4 


Mnhammadkhel ... 


>•. •*• «.. 


668 


95 


3 


5 


Bakkakhel 


.•• ... ••• 


1,210 


29 


7 


12 


Janikhel 


••• ••• ••• 


842 
6,299 


17 


7 


29 


TotAl. 


660 


7 


" 



Marwat. 

The great mass of the MarWat peasantry are self-cultivating proprie- 
tors, each holding containing on an average six cultivated acres. Occu- 
pancy tenants are only 766 in number, and are mostly acreation of this 
settlement. Other tenants, who are mostly Jats and Marwats, hold from 
harvest to harvest. The average extent of their cultivated areas is six 
ttores. The general rent-rate in sandy unirrigated tracts is equivalent 
tooneoludf of the grain produce ; on stiff hill torrent or kaslahdar land to 
a tittle under one-quai*ter; and on irrigated lands to one-third. Until 
within a year or two ago tenants generally paid the revenue in cash plus 
a kind *ate of from one-fourth to one-sixteenth ; but since the distribution 
of the new jamas pure kind rates are becoming general. The above rates 
are very high for the sandy tracts, when compared with the lowness and 
uneertaxnty of the yield. I was inclined to attribute them to the 
bciiViness of the assessment coupled with the entire dependence of the 
Marwats on agriculture, and their reluctance to leave their homes, and 
Mr. Lyail's experience enabled him to instance a case in which the 
high pitch of an assessment raised the rent rates over a large area of 
cottntrjf.* But he added that "the little labor involved in the cultivation 

♦ Since the distribution of the Isakhel asssssments the higher pitch of the revenue 
in the Eacha has been repeatedly urged as a plea for enhancing the rent-rates paid by 
occupancy tenants. 
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in all parts of the tahsil, antl in the light Bandy soil of the three sotitlieraj 
circles in particular i.s, in my opinion, one great caune of the high reabS 
rates." I subacribe to this view. When it is sufficient to drill in thfl 
seed without previous ploughiugs, and then to leave the rest to the seasonfl 
Bs is the case in sandy soils, it is reasonable that rent-rates should bd 
high. The following statement exhibits details :— ■ 
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ISAKHEL 
Unlike tahsily Banna and Marwat, nearly half of the caltivatjon, if w« 
esdude Bhangikhel and Khatak villages, is done in Isakhel by tenants, 
and of that class nearly two-thirds have occupancy rights. In the two 
exceptional tracts just named the cultivators ace mostly peasant pro- 
prietors. Owing tothepoweroftheUndIordclass,theuncert«.in statusof 
many of the tenants since declared to have occupancy rights, and in cases 
the heaviness of the old jama, there was at the beginning of this settle- 
ment, and there is still in the Kacha andon lands owned by menof the Isa- 
khel clan, a great sameness in the rent- rates of both occupancy and non- 
occupancy tenants. The majority of the i'onner and a large minority 
of the latter now fiay the revenue in cash plus from a one-twentieth to 
a one-sixth share of the grain produce, the average being one-tenth. 
Such a rate is generally held to be equivalent to a full one-third shato 
of the produce, which is the prevalent tenant-at-will rate, when the rent 
is paid in kind alone. There has been for the last year or two a general 
movement on the part of landlords to enhance their rents. In th» 
Kacha the tendency is to raise kind rents to one-half the grain produce, 
and tenants are easily found willing to pay at this rate. The increasei 

Kacha during the last few years, are the two reasons which are inducingf 
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Hllords to iDsist on being given a larger share of the produce. _ The 
lowing table shows the relative Dutubers and claGses of propriettmi 
] tenants. Aa five acres represent the average area of cultivated land 
Id by both tenants and self-cultivating proprietors, there is no occasion 
specify it in each case :— 
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Of the whole cultivated area 31 per cent, is so by tenants, who as 
laakhel are most numerous in the Eacha. There are many too in 
■ee large villages in the Fakhar circle. The rent-rates are various, 
1 at first sight perplexing, as a large number of tenants, and many 
them tenants-at-will too, pay the jama themselves, and in addition 
ent or proprietary due either in cash or in kind as the case may be. 
(^ cash payments range from Bs. 6 per cent., which is the commonest, 
Ra. 1ft per cent, and such kind payments from tW to ^ . This state 
relationship between tenant and landlord is most frequently found in 
i.Kacha, and is to be explained partly owing to the heaviness of the 
aa on some of such landi, and partly, and m several villages solely, 
ing to the state of uncertainty in which the want of a regular settle- 
Dt had long kept both the butam&r, and the so-called proprietor of 
broken waste, with regard to their respective rights and status. In 
ew cases attestation or decree of court has brought about the anom- 
us result that a tenant-at-will or occupancy tenant is paying the 
ne to bis landlord as an inferior proprietor to his superior proprietor, 
nely, revenue and six per cent, on it. For tenanta-at-will paying in 
id alone, one-half the produce is the usual rent rate in the Kacha and 

ML 



^1 one-third elsewhere. In thePakhar iUka a one-third ahaio of the straw- 
^1 ia alao taken. Elaewhere landlords generally left all the straw to tha- 
^H tenants, bat of late many of them even in the Kacha have ■commence* 
^M to exact a Bhare. The average cultivated area held by a self-oulUvatins 
^H proprietor is four to seven acpes, and seven acres by a tenant. The 
^H following statement gives the same particulars as given in the last parn,-j 
^H ^raph for Isakhol: — 
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15,643 


1^6. Occupancy tenants are classed under their respective se<Kl 

„ .„ ^ ^ . , , tiona and clauses of sections of Act XXVIII ofl 

„rjdfCrSS.t'S- 1568 (Punjab Te,,.ncy Act). A n„n,ber ato 1 

hold by special agieenient. The few who exist 
in the Bannii tiihsil are found amongst the Waziis, and have received 
their rights in this Settlement. The same may be said of those in 
Marwat. There they are confined to tracts brought under the plough 
since annexation. Most of them have received tlieir rights in virtue oC 
having cleared waste iu dangerous outlying tracts, and held for sonn 
years as i/uasi- proprietors. Thoy pay at various rates cither revenu( 
in cash and a small share of the produce, or from a fourth to an eighth ii 
kind plus an equivalent share of the I'cvenuc. Most of those boldini 
under section 8 in the laakhel and the Mianwali tahwils are found itk 
the Kacha, and derive their status from having broken up and cultivated 
jungle wasto at a time >vhen tenants were less easy to obtain thaq 
now. They generally pay the revenue in cash plus Rs. G per cent, oi 
it, or plus a kind due of from one-eight to one-twentieth. In additio 
to the privileges secured them under the Act some ba^■e also the rigS 
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lo tfienftte their holdiuga, and iiioet have a UtU to 
uf submerged laud on its reappearance : — 

The following atatenioot gives some particuCsa's about teuauts of all soi-ta 
in the distriet. 
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In. tliG above stoteraeot all tenants, who pay the revenue io cash 
treenterBd uadet the- heading "cabh" whether in addition tliey pay 
malikana or kkuti in kind or by way of a percentage on the revenue. 
A few occupancy tenants holding under section 2 are included as if hold- 
ing under section 5 of the Punjab Tenancy Act The total number, 
holding by special agieemenl, are 203 in Marwal, 906 in Isakhel, and COS 
ia Mianwali. As claims to enliance rent will be frequent and persistently 

Eessed, it is advisable to say a few words on the subject her&. Those 
Iding under sectloti 5 or under special agreement arc more oc less pro- 
tected. Bi»t the Punjab Tenancy Act is ailenfc as to the limit of 
enhaacement for those holding under section 8; yet they areasmucb 
entitled to a privileged rate of rent as any others. I lately held in a 
case that the law applicable is that laid down for tenants undec section 
Gof the Punjab Tenancy Act, i. e. that their rent can. be enhanced up to 
15 per cent, below the general rate paid by Kacha tenauts-at-wjll of the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Lyall on reference c<mcurred in my view. When 
rent is paid in the fonnof mvenueincafihaiul kind due over and above, I 
think the revenue in cash should be held in the Kacha to be equivalent 
to one-fourth a gross produce rate, and elsewhere to one-fifth. On the 
whole I hope the district courts will be able to leave the rent- rates 
much as they are during the term of settlement. For the last yearl 
have in as many cases as possible fixed the rent-rates for the term of 
the settlement. 



• Tlity tre moally ojeeted proprietors who now cuKivate their foncer hoIdinEs 
ta tenantn and pay n part of l^e revenue in csbli and 3 kind rate as well. 

(p Here and in Mianwatr noch men paj the revcnne in cneh pins a kind rate over 
ind aWo. ProbaWy they will all scton have to paj purely kind reofa. 

l3 
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147. lu tbia and the following foiir paragraphs I propose tonRil 

, ^ . . outline of aoTeral remarkable land cases dKiMl 

.<»^/l"Lir^ during the aetUement. InDuriuiitimes.of«J 

hundred yean ago, a Kabul adventum mi\ 

Slier Ahmad, married a Banuuchi woman, and settled inB«aa|» 

per. Before bis death he had acquired for himself a handsome eM^ 

since known by his name. His last male descendant died in W 

on which various claimants started up striving vnsuceessfalljtoni 

the rich prise from the person in possession, the late ownei^s %| 

mother. She died early in 1872, when the Deputy GomnuaM 

declared that the greater part of the property had by Mahammadsak 

escheated to the State. On appeal the Commissioner of the JXiiaa 

waived the claim to escheatal, and bestowed the bulk of the estate ■ 

a relation by marriage of the last proprietor. This led to renewed E% 

tion amougst the deceased's Bannuchi connections. Suddenly a M 

claimant appeared upon the scene, one Nusrat Jang, a man ofpostia 

in the court of the Amir of Kabul, who, through his agent, assertedhioMl 

to be solo heir, his father having been full brother to Sher Ahma^ Ai 

original acquisitor. The proof of his identity being very un8atisbctoij,ls 

suit was diHmissed. Ou appeal he was allowed to withdraw his cli^H 

sue de novo, could he bring witnesses from Kabul. After a time b 

agent brought four, and through a misunderstanding took them finftb 

ifooltan. Subseouently a commission was issued for the *«ln«g i 

evidence in Kabul, which, beinff taken, T, with some misginD|( 

decreed for the plaintiff, and the judgment was upheld hy theappdUi 

courts. This was in 1873-76. Soon after Nusrat Jang, the sveew- 

ful man, paid Bannu a visit, and after a time returned to Kabdi 

leaving an agent named Oanga Ram in possession of his esUe^ 

which consists of one- fifth of a rich little village close to JBdwaide^ 

abad now assessed at Rs. 450. Since his return nothing certain Iw 

been heard about him. I mention this case as it illustrates how 



land could be, and was, in places acquired generations ago amongrt 
the Bannuchis, and how in this settlement a foreigner's p^nsistenoo 
gained him a handsome property, when almost to the last his channel 
of success seemed hopeless. The fact is that owing to the waiver of 
claim by the state, the land went a-begging, and any Alkozai, to whid 
clan Sher Ahmad and the successful claimant undoubtedly belonged, 
had in the opinion ot most Muhammadans a preferential claim to i 
mere marriage connection of the ktest Alkozai holder. 

148. The Lohra is a hill torrent bed extending northwards for 
_ ^ , ^ _ „ about seventeen miles from near the Marwat 

^^ Lohra dam in Mar- y^^ ^f gj^^^j^ g^jj^^ j^^^ ^^^^ immemorial 

Eakakhel, a tail village, had used its water 
whenever there was any, until about two generations ago when a 
Marwat chief acquired that village's rights in the channel. He and 
after him his* successor have since taken a water-rate in kind fiom 
one or ottier of the tail villages irrigated from the Lohra. In' 1862 
several of the upstream villages constructed a dam in it ; but each 
within their own limits^ in order to intercept what water they could. 
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A case ensued, and they were ordered to iteskt until thay should 
ttstablUh a right to the water by judicial decri«. Meauwliite their 
dans vvere carried away, so no action was brouKht. Elarly in this 
settlement the village of Maeha MWnsur ran a buua across the channel, 
-irithin its own boauds, and afterwards sued for a declaratory dectee 
for right to do so. The broad question at issue was whether an 
a[Hstream community had a right to intercept water which had long 
passed on nnnsed through its iand^ to those of a down-stream com- 
ruunity, which had tong applied that water to its own benefit. A 
eonseosus of opinion in Marwat affirmed the nght of the upstream 
village, aikd that abstention from the use of a channel for any length 
of time did not affect that right. At most it was held that the up-atream 
village could be equitably required to break its bund, after that bund 
had fulBIled its object. There were a few weak precedents, but no 
decisions in support of this view of the general custom. I decreed 
accordingly. As no appeal was instituted, although 1 pressed the 
defendant to appeal. I i-eferred my decision to Mr, Lyall, and he held 
that it was very doubtful whether the broad principle could be asserted. 
The fact is that the bunding of hill-toiTent beds is in its infancy in 
Marwat, and that the view taken by the Marwats was rather what 
they considered the custom should be, than what it is. A Marwat 
arvues much as an Elngiisluuan tujght : — "A man may do what he likes 
with his owii : whatever is within my boundaries is my own r therefore 
all water flowii^ idaside them is at my disposal." Though I at the 
time intended my judgment iu the above case as a precedent, and it 
Mrill be so quoted locally in future, I now think that each dispute, as 
it arises, must be decided on its special merits, and that easements can 
and ought to be i-ect^nized as much between communities as individuals. 
In cases like the above the way any <"hange willaSect the revenue- 
jiayiDg capacity of laud must also be taken into account. 

I49i T1^ JahilpuTs had Mwem 1814 and 184S sold and mort- 
ProprietMT rieht to part S*^^** different plots of their Kacha to the 
ef the bed of the Indus be- Kalabfigh chief. Then had followed a long 
tween JaUipur and Muki- period, during which the greater part of it was 
Eianwiu. submerged. In 1857 the boundaries of Meher 

Shah'if adjoining village of Mukimanwala were demarcated, but JalSl- 
pui representatives were not present at the time, and as the uncul- 
tivated land, between the two estates was mostly a san<l waste, 
neither side took possessioa of it. Some years after patches here and 
there became lit for the plough or otherwise valuable. Meher Shah 
elaimed them in virtue of his fAtfArbost boundaries. Disputes ensued, 
which culminated, ia 1867 by an attempt at arbitration by the tahsil- 
dars of Isakhel and Mi£awali. Finally Meher Shah was, owing to 
his 1857 thakbast, declared in possession, and the other party i-eferred 
to a civil suit. This was brought in 1871, the phiintiffs being the 
KHahSgh chief and the Jalalpurs. I decided the case in the following 
year mainly on the old mortgage and sale deeds produced by the 
plaintifis, and an admission made in ISou by the defendant. By my 
^focJMon, whirfi was upheld cm appeal, plaintiffs only received. 1,500 
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acres, but the liouiKlftiy line between the parties' villages waa so laid 
that Suvial action will prubably suiue day give plaintittk ranch more. 
Whenever the Kacha, now secured to Jalalpur, does become cuitu rable^ 
it is probable that the Kalabagh chief aad his late co-plaintitfs will 
differ about their respective shared and interests, The settlemeiit^ 
record, as far as now possible, provides for such a contingency. Tho 
special interest of this case lies in the fact that it was the last of th« 
series of cases between Isakhel and MiAnw^li villages contending for 
the alluvion thrown up between them, when the Indus forsook channels 
near its right bank for others near its left. 

150. A year or two before annexation some Tajakhels squatted 

within their jungle domains in the Kacha, 
wS^r^aTh^cfa''*' Soon after a Sayad did the same, but was 

ejected by the Tajakhol squatters. In 1853- 
they refused their assessment, whereon the Sayad was put in 
farmer. The Tdjakhels repented of their folly as soon as the Sayad'a 
tender was accepted, but were told to wait until the next settlement. 
When it came, the Sayad again managed to obtain the lease, having ' 
the past five yeai's trebled the cultivated area, and secured ample 
boundaries to the estate. From first to last the litigation and quarrel- 
ling about the right to cultivation of jungle lands was incessant, but in 
effect the Sayad waa always victorious. In this settlement the Tajakhel 
family sued to eject the Sayad on the ground that he was a revenue 
farmer only, and 1 found for the plaintiffs, but gave the defendant in 
consideration of his long connection with the estate a proprietary title 
to about one-fifth of it. On appeal, Mr, Lyall, holding that results, 
rather than the wording of the different orders which had been passed 
since 1853, should govern his judgment, gave each party half the 
village. This case is instructive, as it illustrates how weaka proprietary 
title in the Kacha was for some years after annexation ; how in those: 
early days Government ofiicers regaided the jungle lauds of the Eacha 
as almost at their disposal ; how a clever pushing Sayad was able to 
carve out for himself a large estate, in which he first gained a footing 
in 1853 as a farmer; how a slow stupid Pathau and bis party were, 
throughout twenty-five years of dispute, in and out of court, alwaya 
worsted by their intriguing Sayad adversary ; and how, lastly, the 
different courts, who passed orders in the different cases, used the same 
revenue terms and words descriptive of status with very coofiicting 
ideas aa to their respective meanings, 

151. Niki is an outlying village in Pakhar, and ha^ had a chequered 
history. When the Sikhs early in this century 
pushed their conquests to the Indus, they 
found the AwSn occupants of Masdn and Nikt 

in a veiy weak and divided state. Neither village possessed any strong 
man. The former was managed by the KdlabAgh chief, who had already 
80 established his hold over its few scattered hamlets as to be regarded 
as its proprietor. In the latter, internal and external feuds had 
stripped the leading Karmalikhel family of all real authority, thua 
giving their poweri'ul kinsman, who held Masiin, an opportunity to 
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tlirusL himself into a duniinant positiou. 'I'lie Siktis inaOe uver b 
tracts, villages they coold haiJly be called, to a jilKfnUr, who after 
a time entrusted the realization of hin dues to the K&luMgh chief, 
aiU'wing him the usual fee of one-fourth of the colleetioo.s. This was 
abuut 1822. From that date until annexation tho men of Niki paid 
one-fourth prixluce, and the KAlabiigh collector became their patron 
and quaai-landlord. After annexation the proprietary riyht to the 
village was disputed by three parties, the K6lab&gii chief, the hereditary 
peasant cultivators, and the descendanUoftheolii resident Karinialikhcl 
family. The latter's claim was very weak and easily dismissahle. 
Until this settlement the two former never brought the question at 
issue between them fairly into court. The cultivatora wei-e weak and 
ahort^sicihted, the chief strong and astute enough to see that every 
year's delay in the determination of his status strengthened his position. 
Everv disagreement ended in a compromise, until in 1862 many of the 
villagers loosely agreed to pay one-third grain and call tlieinselves 
occupancy tenants. But still the dispute continued, the one party 

k periodically complMning of exactions and petitioning for the fixation 
•C a money demand, and the other year by year riveting his hold on 
Ae village. Then this settlement came, and at last the villagei-s sued 
{buldly for proprietary rights. After a lengthened inquiiy I made the 
Maldl, Ganjil, Oarj(il and BuchSl cultivators inferior proprietors, and 
certain others occupani-y tenants. On appeal Mr. Lyall reduced the 
status of the former to that of occupancy tenants under section 3 clause 
5 of the Punjab Tenancy Act, and fixed their rent at one-third grain 
alone, without a share in chaft' or stalks, and he also declared that a 
rate locally termed buha, somothiug between house-tax and a ground 
rent, could not be taken. The other plaintiffs he declared to be tenants 
I under section 8 of the Act. On further appeal to tho Financial 
^LGommissioner, that court modified tho latter pait of Mr. Lyall's order, 
^uiying down certain restrictive conditions, under which alone sucli 
Vtenants were to be declared to have occupancy rights awarded them. 
^ The case was not finally decided untd July 1876, and rights in the 
' village have since been settled in the way ordered by the Financial 
Commissioner, In MasAu the Kalabtigh chiefs jdgir village, tenant, 
rights have been determined on much tho same grounds, but the number 
I of occupancy tenants there is not large, I draw special attention 
I' to the status of the cultivators in both villages, as both lie in a little 
I visited tract, and YJ\r Muhammad Khan, the Kdlabiigh jfigirdfir's eldest 
l;8on and future successor, who managen Masiin and Niki, is a vindictive, 
I unscrupulous landlord, and will take every opportunity to render life 
I a burden to dependents who act as if they had any rights of their own. 
I Unless curbed, I fear he will on some pretence or oUier prevent them 
■'cutting their crops until over-ripe, and when cut, keep the grain 
[undivided on the thieahing floor until it rots. 

152, The waste lands near Dadiw^la in Marwat have been used 

as a grazing ground for legimental and othei- 

Govennnent graauig Guvei-nment camels for upwards of twentv 

inliti new Dadiwilii, i , ■!. , i-i i ■ .nJ. . ' 

*" years, but it was not until early m 1871 that 
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any aliempi to form a imkh was made. Until thai year tbe ntfriaUil 
had oocaMooallv pastured animalt therfr in oommon with UmA 
Qoveniment, alUiough no doubt the Militaiy margin chaige of tk 
Utter had at times warned off ootsiders. At last in 1871 n ml 
reported to be 4,000 acres was demarcated^ within which- IltwiiUi 
and Wasira were prohibited from |;iaiing their animals. Ear))r intliil 
settlement the Military autheritaes, and the- Iiepnty GommioioM; 
Bugsested that the above area should be recorded aa apprepiiated enb-l 
siimy for the use of Government camels. As however the hid w 
owned by and in the possession of the villagers oT Dadiwik^ and thv{ 
rights of pastunge and breaking up waste oocdcl not be cfasHnigd,! 
replied that such rights must be respected. On measurement h 
demarcated area turned out to be only 3,081 not 4,000 bcml Uodir 
the circumstances I have declared grazing rights in waste lands witta 
the whole tlUUUMUi area of the village, 10,169 acres, to belong exduaM^ 
to Government and the village community* 

133. Mention has been more than once made of the Indus bavii; 

between 1856 and 186S ahifl»d ov&c ttm h 

OoTerament Und in bed laakhol to the MiinwiUi side. In doing ^ 

MiSini "^' ^^ "»«<* of its old bed became dry. and wasfca 

a point fronting the large viUf^pe ef Kusr 
Mushini down to one opposite Mehei Shahwi&U taken possession of ^ 
the Deputy Commissioner as Qovemment propertv; on the gioondtU 
it was the ancient bed of the river, or if beyond tbe limita of its ooU 
weather banks or channds» was ancient waste; Aa the different ]Dto 
emerged or became culturable, they were disposed of ia the way wniek 
at the time appeared most appropriate. A pc^rtion, wrhich was propeilf 
an accretion to Kamar Mush&ni, and had once been owned by thai ▼!!* 
lage, was distributed on ploughs indiscriminatdy amongst all the caltiii- 
tors of that village, the grantees being recorded as crown tenants.. Another 
portion was farmed out for Rs. 750 per annum to selected lamfaardin of 
villages, to which, had the Deputy Commissioner not interposed, mndi of 
the new land would have accreted. But the laij^est block was resertri 
as unappropriated Qovemment waste. From this latter small grsnts of 
from 80 to 150 acres were irregularly made from time to time in &w 
of military pensioners and other deserving men. During settiement 
the whole case was reported to Government, and on the leoeipt of orden* 
rights in the different plots were determined in the foUovnng ways:-- 

(1). Where bind had been allotted on ploughs, each cnltivatiiig 
tenant was made proprietor of bis boldinff, and the waste 
which had been allotted, but not yet divided, was dedaied 
the joint prc^rty ot the proprietanr brotherhood of the 
village, ^e area thus disposed of was 5,07S acrea 

(2). In a similar way the farmers and their fellow cultivators were 
made proprietors of their holdings in the fiurmed plot» and the 
unappropriated waste therein was declared the jomt propertjf 

* No. 662, dated 6th Aprfl 1376 Iron Seoietary to GoTemment Fsajiib^to Secietsi? 
to Fiiuiacial CommisBioner. 
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of the proprietary brotherbood of the three villages to which { 
the laud wouM otherwise have accieted. Tlie whole area I 
has been erected into aii eHtale called Haraeb Kallari. Ifai-f 
area is 2,079 acres. 

(3). The twelve grants miule on the CoinmisaioDer's authority 
were coofirmed up to the liiuits of the areas respectively 
grauted. The total amouDts to 1,016 acres.* The land has 
beeu assessed with Kamar Uushani, 

(■*). Atl the rest, which consists of four blocks, has beeu reserved 
as a Goveroment rakh. Its area is 2,772 acres. Masonry 
pillars have been erected round it. Regarding it the Fin- 
ancial Commissioner recorded that hu thought it " very 
desirable that some of this laud should be sown with suuu 
or other forest trees. The liLud should be kept free from all 
encumbrances of cultivators, and this can best be done 
either by making plantations on it, or by leasing it for 
grazing, and for cuttectiou of spontaneous produce such 
as bulrushes or grass for thatching. If the area is to be 

rlanted with trees, a proper establishment will be required." 
doubt whether under the present uncertain action of tha 
Indus a plantation can be advant^eousiy formed with a 
fair prospect of twenty years stability. For the present I 
have leased the lund for grazing purposes for a small sum. 
In future it should be leased at the same time as the new 
Mianw41i rakhs. Should the river deposit much silt on 
it, as seems probable, it would be much more profitable to 
Government to give a longish-term lease, making some condi- 
tion fur arboriculture, aud permit cultivation, charging a 
heavy acreage rate thereon, and bringing tlie cultivated 
portion under the fluctuating system ot annual re-assess- 
ment, which is now iu force in the Kacha. 

154. I shall close this chapter with an account of "theEacha 

ft,. ... 1 ,„ Shisham Forest," and explain how the conflict- 

*^ blocks in the Kaclia. »f g "ghts and interests of Government and the 

people therein have been settled. 

I have shown in paragraph 140 how in Sikh times much of the Eacha 

*s an uncultivated jungle studded with trees, the most valuable of which 

l^'Sa the siasu or skwiiavi. These were loosely regarded as crown property, 

pi villagers were allowed to cut and remove them on payment of a small 

'^'i- No restrictions were imposed on grazing or cultivation or tha 

I'iJping of branches for an agricultural purpose, e.g., making ploughs. 

f^W the Sikhs confined ttieir action to realizing a royalty on the felling 

i »f timber. For many years after annexation no special steps were taken 

for conserving what has since been officially called, though the term is 

a misnomer, "the Kacha Shisham Forest," the ordinary local police 

being supposed to look after it. At length in I860 a small but inadequate 

. made id tbie eettlemcut to bhw Eluui and 



• 
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eatnLIUhinent traaenterUinQj. CoiTe:4p>ndem;e luid then eomiuencetX 
on the aubjecta of conservation and demarcatioa ofblo<^3. la the tncait- 
tinie the number of the trees was rapidly diminishii:^. Sysfeema4i< 
plundering went on. Trees were surreptitiously cut for boat buildii^ aoc 
charcoal burning purposes, and periodiciil Jungle firing pre\-ented repro- 
duction. Added tO' all this, cultivation was extending; and the- reveraioi 
of the Indus to the MianwAlj side hail the effect of annually carrying awa^ 
much valuable timber. In 1865-63 the late Dr. Stewart, thea Coq- 
servator oi Forests, inspected the tract, and at bis instance an enumera- 
tion of the trees was made. They were admittedly Government property, 
butthegroundonwhich they stood belonged to the people. However the- 
best blocks were demarcated and appropriated a? state property, audsooa 
after a conservancy establishment at ao annual chaise of Rs. 1,500 was- 
entertained. Though the land had been appropriated: in, 1800, the- 
compensation question was still in abeyance ivhen settlement opera- 
tions began. It had already been decided that the n^nagement 
of the " forest" was to be made over to the Forest Department, An officer 
deputed by that department had demarcated fresh lands- : and 
the Deputy Commissioner had been directed to arrange " for the transfer of 
the lands on payment of the compensation on the basis formerly proposed'" 
in 1866, But the land owners concerned had never assented to that basis^ 
The value of laud had meantime increased, the cultivated area was much 
larger, and, greatest bar of all, the Land Acquisition Aet had been passed 
in the previous year. Nothing was done-, until in the cold weather oi 
1872-73, the Lieutenant Governor (Sir Henry then Mr. Davies) visited 
MidnwAli, when the state of the case was represented to him, with the- 
result that I was directed to frame a new compensation estimate. I did 
so, and found that the land could not be acquired under an outlay of 
Rs, 57,000. At the same time I expressed a strong opinion that it was not- 
to the interest of the State either to incur such an expenditure, or to hand 
over the management to the Forest Department. My reasons were that 
the land proposed to be purchased was very unstable, that were it devoted 
to arboriculture there would be some actunl and much prospective losa 
of land revenue, that it was improbable any financial success would 
ensue, and that the practical difficulties in the way of management by 
the Forest Department were serious, I also proposed an alternative 
scheme of my own, 

155. Eventually Government suggested a compromise, and it waa 
aigUts of Oovernmetit in proposed that one-third of the hind appropriat- 
tho trees snd ot the land ed in 1866 together with the outlying trees, 
owner^ir^t^ejand settled ghould be given up to the land owners, in 
^ "^""^ ■ return for their renouncing all rights over the- 

remaining two-thirds of the appropriated land and trees growing thereon. 
This proposition was, subject to final sanction, put into effect by me in 
187i-75, with the geneml result that Government has secured full 
proprietary right over 1,413 acres of forest land, cnnipriscd in tea 
separate plots, and contniiiirig in 1873-74, the year of enirmeration, 
11,383 shiahaTti trees ; whilst it has resigned all proprietHry claim to 65 
acres containing 3,256 trees. Besides this the right of Government t* 
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two-tbir<ls ot the submerged plots, thttt is to any, to an area of 901 acrea 
in seven separate plots, bav been asscrUxl an^i iHlmittetl, and their poei- 
tion auti boundaries have been fixed in my field maps. Tlic villages 
ooDcerned have also eutwed into an ugreMocnt wliereby both 9ie 
conservancy of tbe released trees and reproduction will bo secured. 

5C. The conditions of that agreement 
I follows ; — 



Terms itnd objcctiena at 
■n »gni3nieut ahaat celeueil 
, teces utl land stMed. 



(1) Ri^t of prc-empticm in all cases to belong to Govera- 
naeat, also right to purchase full grown trees for a public 
purpose at the following scale of prices ; — 

Rs. 18 for first class trees, i. e., over 5 foot in gir 
Ks. 12 for second do , i. e. over 3 foot ' 

Trees under 3 feet in girth not to be cut. 
All aissus within released area, and those outside it not 
recorded in khasralt, i. e., under 12 years old in year of 
measui'enient, to be the property of person on whose land 
they may be growing, whether ho be occupancy tenant, 
inferior or full pronrietor. Thus superior propriulors 
have no interest in tnem. 
to) All released and i-ecorded sissus to be held skdmildt deh, 
until contrary be proved, except iu zamiudaii villages, 
where the zamiudiir is proprietor. 
[4) No. recorded sissus to be cut down without permission, 
except in cases of necessity, e. g., owing to danger from 
river, and iu every case a report to bo entered in the 
patwari's diary. 

B(S) Out of released area about 5 per cent, provided that in no 
case shall more than two acres be required, to be reserved 
as a sisau, plantation, and such trees to belong to 
village. 
(Gj In any village in which the number of siesua shall greatly 
decrease, and no good cause for such decrease be shown, 
Government to have right to take any steps it may deem 
necessary for the pi'cservation of the remaiuiug sisaiis, 
and for reproduction. 

My object in requiring the above conditions to be subscribed to was 

Vto secure conservancy and reproduction, and prevent as far as possible 

"liseless litigation. The trees having been hitherto admittedly Government 

property, I had the right to decide to what class each tree, on its release, 

should belong. Had I not done so a door to endless litigation would 

have been opened. As to unrecorded trees, the principle ia clearly 

sound that the actual cultivator of the soil on which they are growing, 

L if of the status of occupancy tenant or higher, should be presumed to 

I havobeat claim to them. Being saplings it must have been owing to 

I Ilia care that they ever sprang up and thrived, Agaiu as to the 
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prohibition to fell recorded trees without peronission (rule 4) sudi itm 
was neoessaiy to prevent their general destruction. ProbaUk ml 
fifteen or twenty yean hence all such trees will have been cat dowii 
eroded, and b}' that time the xamindirs will have learnt that ma 
culture and cultivation can both go on together. I think thii idi 
should be worked very vigorously, and any infrinffementof it pooiiU 
by an appreciable fine. At the same time an application shooM nokk 
refused when any good reason for felling a tree can be shown.* ii ti 
rules 5 and 6 I think they should only be enforced when it isdMra 
village is doing its best to prevent reproduction. 

1 57. The arrangements described in the last two paragiaphs wm 

sanctioned by the Punjab GfOvemment(No.tR 

JlfutUc'T^'™"*- F dated 18th November 1875) «weU«.p» 

posal I had made to reduce the cost of « 
csUblishment from Rs. 1»500 to Rs. 600 a year. The admini^tiatioa i 
skiaham trees and reserved blocks of the Kacha is conducted bj fli 
Deputy Commissioner through the oflBcer in charge of the Miiavfi 
sub-division. Some of the isoUited blocks belonring^ to Government hill 
been lately trenched and lightly fenced in» by wrhich a measme i 
reproduction has been secured as well as considerable profit fromtheali 
of bulrushes and the silky headed muni grass for thatching pnrpisa 
The plots still open for grazing should, I think, be similarly tmtal 
The income in 1876-77 was Rs. 1,815 and in 1877-78 Ra 2,300. laMk 
years two-thirds of this income was derived from the aale -of tfaegm 
and reeds in enclosed blocks. 



CHAPTER VIII.— Fiscal. 

158. In this chapter I propose to sketch the fiscal history of esA 

^ . . # 1. 4 tahsil separately from pre-annexation times «p 

Contents of eiupter. ^ ^^ ^j^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ summary settienwnt, 

and then to take a rapid survey of the work done during the measoie- 
ment, attestation, fairing and distribution stages of this eettlemeni I 
shall next describe in some detail the data and prindples on which mj 
assessments were made, and shall attempt to explain why I tiiouriitit 
advisable to pitch them considerably below ihe half assets nff^yimnm 
standard. I shall then explain and endeavour to defend the method os 
which I framed my revenue rates, put on record my own opinion on the 

* This hot westher (1878) the rirer has been Tciy deBtractiTe to the mmm 
cntttng sway several bnndreds. The fine reserres in the villages of Madatwtia sad 
Dhalla Asmat seem doomed to disappear in a year or two, as the main stream <d the 
Indns is now close to them. Care should be taken to cat and remoFe the beat tistbar 
before it is too late. Soores of fine trees were needlessly lost this vear, the samiadin^ 
being afraid to fell ^hem, and the Saperintendent not doing so. The proroec to of tbe 
central Mocks, which contain the best timber are not bright. The river after Wring then 
untouched for upwards of forty years, seems now about to make a clear sweep of 
them. 



weight of tbe uew aaaessments, and make some suggestions relative lo 
the future working of tlits settlement. Some cases of special ossessiBeDt 
hUI then be noticed. 

Finally tbe arnuigements for the administration of the aewly forraed 
Government grazing rakhs in Miinwali, and for the working of the 
fluctuating system of assessment in the Kacha will be detailed. 

150, What amount of revenue was extracted by the rulers who 
preceded ue, it is impossible to ascertain. The 
aJDnuDrW '^ Sikh demand, less all deductions, was nominally 

' Rs. 40,000. and had the Bannuchis agreed to 

transmit this sum annually' to Lahore, and kept to their engagement they 
might at this day have been notsubjectsbutsimple tributaries. Their 
maltks possess the original document, bearing date the 17th March 18*7 
and signed by Lieutenant Edwaiiies, Assistant Resident Lahore, in which 
the offer t<> leave them to themselves, provided the above sum was regularly 
paid, was made. However, that offer was rejected. The country was in 
fact so distracted by dissensions from within and Waziri encroachments 
from without that the tappamaliks could not have distributed the tribute 
on themselves, and sooner or later aimexation and direct management 
would have been necessary. In Durfini times, and to a certain extent 
^lun^g the plundering visitations of the Sikhs, the unit of assessment was 
the tappa, the limits of which corresponded with the limits to which the 
chief of the tappa had for the time being extended his authority. There 
•"88 thus no fixity. Each tappa was a little independent state, now war- 
ring with a neighbour, now at peace, now gaining and now losing terri- 
tory. When the tax gatherer, whether Duraui or Sikh, came with his 
army and demanded tribute or revenue, he rated his demand on the 
tappa Ualiks, and they in turn with the aid of the Sayads and 
t'iaraa, who were generally exempted from contributing, realized the 
tiun required as best they could from those of the landholders under 
(Hem who had not absconded, and in all cases he who paid the quota 
of a defaulter became de/acfo owner of that defaulter's property. The 
nile was a harsh one, engendered and upheld b}' the necessities of the 
Limes, By another and still harsher rule the mortgagor of land remai* 
Med responsible for its revenue; hence even up to the present date the 
important issue in pre- annexation mortgage cases is which of the two 
forties to the suit paid revenue on the disputed plots in Sikh times. 
"hen Lieutenant Edwardes occupied the valley in 18*8-49 on behalf 
""^the Sikh Darbar, he found the confusion of rights in land so 

> supreme that he conferred proprietary right on all who could prove 
*Ve years possession. 
160. For the first four years of our rule the duties of border 
w BwDD pfoper continneJ management precluded any attempt at the mak- 
^l>*ni tahsO years (1848.60 ingofa Summary settlement, and the revenue 
^^ iB(i3-63), and firet enm. was collected by crop appraisement of each field. 

IVBtirsir*"*'''^ ''^^^'" '" ^^"^ Bannuchis was taken the money equiva- 
lent of one-quarter, and from the Sayads, Ulama 
'»ndWazirs of one-sixth ofthegross produce, less certain small preliminary 
deductions. Five per cent, of the collections were remitted tD the village 
. i 
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maliks, and a similar additional percentage to the tappa i 
1852-53 a first summary settlement was made, the demand bei 
the average of the collections of the preceding four years, 
hamlets were grouped together and called a mauzah, and 
the holdings, wherever situated, of those resident within each ; 
of hamlets, ond ofthe average of the past collections on them, i 
respectively the area and the assessment of the so formed fviau 
assessment the villagers were at liberty to distribute on t 
But in most cases the tahsildar performed the w^ork for thex 
he did so, he genenilly followed the old collection returns, 
each individual fiehl at one^fourth or one-sixth as the casern 
average yield of the four kh&m-tahsil years. The papers ti 
out, some in Persian but most in Hindi, are, considering the 
place, wonderfully elaborate and accurate. The settlement wa 
every thing but in outward form closely akin to one of a ryot 

161. It ran for five years, after which a second 
B.nna proper conf inaci. settlement was made which came in 

Second nummar J settlement tion trom looo-oU. Xne new settlemc 
(1868-5U.) but little from its predecessor. Here 

the jama was slightly raised. No other change was then i 
Ordinarily at both settlements each field was separately mee 
although at the first the areas were worked out from foot mea 
whereas at the second an improvised chain was used, t 
measurements proved remarkably correct. The jama impose 
settlements was, judged by the tests now applied, a full one, 
equal in its inciilence on villages, and the careful discrimini 
shown proves what good revenue ofiicers Majors Nicholson 
were. In some villages the distribution owing to the indififei 
proprietors concerned, was faulty, but the cases of hardsh 
numerous, and the revenue has generally been collected with 

162. The above paragraphn concerned Bannu proper i 

either side lay the plain posses8i< 

ti'l^toTsos^a"'"'"^^*" Wazirs. In all revenue matters i 

*^" ti*eatcd much as their Bannuchi s 

but having very little b&r&ni cultivation, and being still moj 

and nomadic than agricultural and sedentary, little rei 
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rthose Ahmadzai Wazirs, who poaseased Bocks of sln'cp ami ifoaU, there 
) also levied a grazing fee iu kind of 250 fat-tailed ithtjep eocH 
At the first summary settlement the lauil rcveutio waa fixed 
; same way &s for the Banuuchis, and the kind grazing fee 
; commuted into a cash demand of Rs, 359 per annum. Some 
trxtcts of land Meie however not assessed, but remained under direct 
management. With regard to the assesied plots within the Banauchi 
tappas, the dem.ind on them generally fell lighti;r than that on 
adjoining Btinnuchi held land, because, owing to the careless way in 
■which such plots were cultivated, their gross produce estimate waa 
lower. At the second summary settlemejit some directly held plots 
were brought on the rent-roll, and the demand here and thero slightly 
rai&ed. At neither settlement waa the cultivated area actually 
measured. In both cases either the early kh Am tahsil monsurements 
were taken, or the area under the plough waa roughly guessed at 
and no more. Up till about, fourteen years ago, when different sections 
began to apply for a survey with & view to diatributo their revenue on 

I their cultivated acreage, the methods of distribution had been various, 
either on shares in water or un houses, ploughs or heads. 
163. At the first summaiy settlement the jaraa was Rs. 1,04,163- 
At the second the demand was raised to Ra. 
' B^'^^ttlemUtE"""'* ^'"°' 1.13,467. The amount of potential revenue 
^^ ' ' lost to the State by the assessment of lands 

held by Sayads and Ulama at a rate one-third lower than the general 
stiLndard rate was not ascertained at either settlement, but it now 
appears to have been Rs. 6,458. At both settlements the five percent, 
tilowanco to Bannuchi tappa maliks, now treated as an inam from 
fBveuue, wasnn extra cess. The Bannuchis have always paid their 
revenue with creditable punctuality. Owing to the certainty of a crop, 
and the ajssessments being based on nctuals, their villages were genomlly 
fully but fairly assessed. As the years went on, communications im- 
proved, belief in the stability and absolute justice of our rule increased, 
trade with the hills, an<] particularly with Dowar and Khost, became more 
secure, and consequently larger, and the population of the cantonments 
and adjoining town grew greatly in numbei's. The tracts which benefitted 
most were the villages adjacent to cantouments. and others less cen- 
t's!, which possessed surplus water and waste ctilturable land on which 
.f*! apply it, High prices too generally prevailed from 1864-55 to 1871-72 
^'elusive, and during those years the Banuuchis were very prosper- 
I ""^B because of the constancy of their crops. Drought or a small return 
'l*» bar£ni lands means prosperity for the Bannuchis, and vice versd. 
• or the six years preceding 1878, Bannii proper may generally be said 
^^ have been in bad circumstances. During them the chenpnesa of 
*■ heat, maize and barley, and the impending aaseaaments, appreciably 
'Vjiwered the market price of land, which generally ranges from twenty to 
^T)rty years purchase of the revenue. As to the Wazirs, it ia enough to 

t^ay that, although in the first year or two of the currency of the two 
Settlements their assessment may not have been very light, they soon 
"Wame so from the expansion of cultivation, until at last they became for 
several of the clans, notably the Hathikhels, hardly more than nominal. _ 
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101, The Maiwats state they first paid tribute in the rei^n of 
E»rir fiBcal history of JJahadar Shah, eon of the Emperor Auvatigzeb. 
ILiraat. Be that aa it may. it is certain that in Duraiu 

times they sometimes paid as tribute or revenue 
from Rs. 12,000 to Rg. 40,000, and that a force had generally to come to 
enforce the payment. Between 1819 aodlSSf!, the sum said to have beeu 
annually extracted from them by the Mankera Nawnb or the Sikhs was 
from Rs. 30.1100 to Rs. 40,000. In 1836 Maharaja Kanjit Singh form- 
ally annexed Marwatand farmed it to one Piwan Lakhi Mull for Ra. 
40?'00 a year. To him succeeded as revenue farmer the well-knowD 
Malik Fateh Khan Tewana, who in 1844 built a fort at old Lakki. I» 
theory the farmer took a fixed share of each crop, but in practice he 
took all he could. Malik Fateh Khan made a sort of revenue settle- 
ment with the tappa headmen by agreeing to take only one-sixth the 
cross produce and rati — a small extra cess to defray the charges of 
hospitality. This extra cess was in fact a poll-tax, and brought in about 
Rs. 1 2,000 a year. The people rose against it. On Major Fdwatdes 
entering Marwat in the spring of 1847, he found the rebellion had just 
been rjuelled. He at once alxilished the hated patkai, aa the poll-tax 
was called, and raised tlie Government share for all but the Sayadaud 
Ulama from one-sixth to one-fourth — an actwhich he says "was hailed 
as a perfect enfranchisement by the people." 

165. For thenext five years— 1848-49 to 18-52-53 inclusi\e— Marwat 

lu 1 „ .- J Tj was held under direct manogement, the Govurn- 

Marwat continned. Rote- , i i ■ .i ° i p e it 

nue arrangemenw in 1848- nient share being the money value or one-tourth 
49 and from aiiQexation to of the gross produce calculated by appraUe- 
first Bnramary settlemetit. ment of standing crops. but an abiitement of 
one-third was made in favor of the Sayads and Ulama, and the viUit^ife 
and tappa headmen received certain grain allowances as bafots. 
There are no trustworthy records extant to show what was the sum 
annually realized during this period. The only document bearing on 
the subject is a sort of revenue note book, prepaied by Pandit Hari 
Shankar, once tahsiidar of Marwat, when making the second summitry 
settlement of the Parganah in lbiJ7--iS. In it is a column tshowing 
the average o£ khdm-tahsil collections from 1848-49 to 1851-52 inclu- 
sive ; and putting them at the enormous figure of Rs. 1,33,818. The 
estimated area under cultivation is also shown at 92,577 acres. It does 
not appear whether the sum of money above given is meant to represent 
the commuted cash value of gross produce before or after deductions 
in favor of Sayada, Ulama, head-men, bardt-khors, appraisers, &c., but 
it seems to me that most probably it refers to Government's gross 
demand, i. e., full commuted value of one-fourth and one-sixth produce, 
and not the net demund, i. c, amount actually ci-edited to the state. 
166. The first summary settlement was made by Major Nicholson. 
M>tf«-at contm.d. The ^''^% x^v^nu^ rate adopted by him was 
first summary Bettlcment one-iourth the supposed average annual pro- 
I663-Bitoi867-58inciu8ive, duce. The collections of the preceding fourl 
years furnished the data for assessment. The initial jama irapusedl 
was Rs, l,ll>3a7 to increase progressivly to Ra. l,i3,S40, and th< 
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cnltivated area was estimated at S8,3»l acres, to which must be nJded 
areas of ten villages not tbea measured, or about 11,000 acres. The 
Sayads and Ulama were assessed at the full fjuarter rate, and the gr.iin 
allowances to leading men were in many cases resumed. The jaiua was 
an excessively severe one, and a year or two after it^ imposition in surne 
of the most severely asse8.sed villages remissions were made to a t jt^l of 
Bs. 5,8oi. This settlement was of the roughest po3.<tibIe description, and 
raa for five years, namelj', from 1853-31 to 1857-^8 inclusive. 

167. Major Coxe, Deputy Commissioner, made tlie second sum- 

... mary settlement of Marwat. The standard of 

Second enmmi>r; Bcttle- j "^ i .. ^i. l ■ ..i r 

■>ent of i85g-S9oE Marwat. demand was the same as that in the former 

settlement. This settlement was almost aa 

rough as its predeGes.sor, but of course there were better data at liand 

to assess on. The cultivated area was guessed at — it cannot l>o called 

measured — by gkora katki, i. e., a man on horseback i-ode through the 

fields at different angles counting his horse's paces. Each pace was 

held to he so many feet and inches, and then by multiplying length 

by breadth the area of a plot waa obtained. A lump sum was 

assessed on each village, and its proprietors were left to arrange 

amongst themselves for its distribution. They either paid on shares, 

or on the appraised out-turn of each plot or supposed area held 

by each. No sooner was the jama announced, than first one 

village and then another applied to the tahaild&r to distribute it 

on their acreage. This process commenced in 1850, and was still 

going on when this settlomont began, by which time the acre.ige 

distribution had been effected for forty-two large villages. The 

tecond summary settlement record was made up of three documents, 

k patta, a kabaliyat and a kliewat, the latter being a sort of 

administration paper showing amount of jama, how it was to be paid, 

and generally the relatione between Government and the revenue pay- 

«ra. Pandit Hari Shanker, Tahsildar, was the local Superintendent of 

(he settlement, and it was to assist his assessment work he prepared the 

sort of rough village note -book referred loin the second last paragraph. 

The entries in the book are in the hand-writing of a subordinate tahsil 

official, and unfortunately few are initialled or signed by the Faudit in 

proof of his having tested their accuracy. The gross produce estimate 

was partly obtained from the kJmni tahsil collections of the first three 

years of our rule, and partly from a statement prepared by the pat- 

waris. showing the supposed yield of the preceding four years. The 

jama then imposed was Rs. 1,23,417, and the cultivated area was put 

tlovn at Rs. 1,59,934 acres, but to this must be added about 5,000 acres 

of villages not then measured. As a whole, this assessment was 

undoubtedly lighter than that which preceded it, owing to expansion 

*>f coltivation, hut it was still a much heavier one than the country 

could pay and thrive under, and its incidence was very unequal. 

168, The working of such a settlement was necessarily unsatisfactory. 

It is true the revenue was always realized 
^:^^"Jci^jr^ without much difficulty bat it, punctual pay- 
Uwwat, ment reduced many villages to g.reat poverty, 

^ m2 
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anil the amount of land mortgaged in the Inst eighteen years hag ImB ISi 
ViTv in'oat. Had timely remissions and suspensions been graotidiK tn 
years in whi(*1i the out-turn wass much below the average, the setdeMM de 
nii^'hi iiavt^ wmked f.iirly well for all villages but some ie%ht ortm w 
wliii'h h.'iil hei^*!! ruinously over-assessed. Unfortunately saohiaittiill to 
wt^rc n*-i;hor applied for, nor granted, between 1858-59 and 18684lil p 
exoi pt in a ffw solitary instances, and then only for smtll ml p 
])uriii'4 that drradc hardly a year elapsed without the &iluie of tb I i 
spring; crop in Bome villages. In 18G1-G2 both the spring and JUitHiB 1 
crops were <;*.-n('nilly so ]XM>r that it may be called a famine yeir,]ttl ] 
duriui^all th«jse years only Rs. 42,220 were suspended, and subseqnolli ■ ! 
r^'ulizod, lis. 7,oW were remitted, and Rs. 4,300 were reduced ■ 

From ISiiS-Ot) to 1871-72 inclusive, a period o{ four jwfcm 
not one ^'itotl crop was cut in Marwat. The first three were aluNtl 
faniiiio yoars, th«.' last saw some improvement. During each of tiniK 
years th<; aninunt of relief, though less niggardly than had been thenk ■ 
fonueriy. was far from adequate. * and the process of impoverishment o( I 
the peasantry went on rapidly. With 1872-73, a brighter time danel ■ 
oil Marwat. Tiiti rains have since then been more abundant, and aeuoi- ■ 
able, the harvi-st-s have been generally above the average and at tinfl H 
buiupeis; and the Di'puty Commissioner and I have in several ew ■ 
in wliich inmieilinte relit^f seemed imperative obtained speedy BanctioB I 
to a nmiission nr reduction. Though the past few years of pleaty Inn I 
wrout^ht a wonderful change on the condition of the peasantiy, vi ■ 
cnal)It*il many to pay off some debts and redeem some of their mor^ag^ I 
laufls, the aniuuut still in mortgage and likely to remain so is very gRit, I 
an<l the pernicious ghaixih and topah-i-upai debts (paragraph 67) v* I 
still considerable. I 

1G9. What were the revenue arrangements in Moghal times, it ii I 

impossible to say, but as the Ni£zais wereeool I 
.nS^Su i.r-Y«akUel"-"' «">die«. it is probable that the southern portioii 

of country was held in jagir by their chiefs on» | 
sort of feudal tenure. With the Dur&ni irruptions the Moghal empin 1 
passed away, and its eastern provinces became a part of the newly estab- | 
lishcd kingdom of Kabul. Isakhel fell under Dur^ni rule about the 
middle of last century and continued under it for between sixty and 
seventy years. By 1816 the last vestiges of royal authority in these parts 
had disappeared. Whilst incorporated with Kabul^ the chief for tke 
time being of each community, sometimes without, but oftener after 
coercion, collected the revenue from his clansmen and paid it to the king's 
collector. When Dur&ni rule ceased, the country was for about two years 
independent, a prey to internal dissensions. But in 1818 tJmar KhaOi 
the then head of the Isakhel clan became a vassal of the Na wdb of Hafl- 
kera. Southern Isakhel was then incorporated with the Nawdb's king- 
dom, and remained so, though latterly much afflicted by the Sikhs, until 
1836, when they formally annexed it. During the Naw£b's time the 

Isakhel Fort, now dismantled, was built and garrisoned by his soldiery. 

^_^^_^_— — ^-^.^ ., ■ . — ^ — — 

* In them Rs. 17,171 were remitted and lis. 450 suspended, and no more* 
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"BmsT Khan, and aflerliim hidBouAhmstlKhan.adtniDistered the country 
ftDil collected the rovenoe, which was calcuUtitd much in the same way as 
' de.«;ribe(l for Bannu pi-operaud Marwat. Oae-fourth of the collections 
irere alloweil to Uroar Khan. BcRidas the fixed proportion of produce 
taken, there were various other cesses, amongst which one of the tnoat im- 
f">rtant was -nazardnah, a plough cess varying from Rs. 2 to lis. 5 per 
]<U>ii^li. In Sikh times the demand continued the same as It had beeo 
(iiiring the NawJlb's rule, but the extra CfSnes were much heavier. 
Diwari I^akhi Mull was fursonte time the collector or furmci', and for two 
years Fateh Khan TewSoa acted in a similar capacity. A grazing tax of 
Rs. 2-i-O on every full-grown camel was imposed for the first time by 
tiie Diwfiu, also kamidna, which seems to have been a house tax on non- 
agriculturiats. It is not known how much was annually realized, 

170. For the iirst four years of our rule the revenue was collected in 
TUefirFtftiidseconii snm. tl'e old crop appraisement way of the preceding 
mnray sectlemeiiti o£ laa- Government, oue-foiirth the revenue commuted 
'-'-'^^- into cash being the standard of demand. In 

)B53-.54 Major Nicholson, made the lirstsummary settlement, and framed 
hia estimates on tho average collections of the previous four years. 
tThe settlement was for three years, but ran on for five, and was decidedly 
,&eavy. In 1857-58 a second summaiT settlement was made by Major 
Coxe, the then Deputy Commissioner, for five years, but continued to run 
Btitii the eud of 1875-76. The estimate was again one-fourth the supposed 
average gross produce of the land, but in fact a good deal less w.is 
taken. On the whole it was a full and fuir assessment, f;enerally not 
too heavy, but somewhat unequal in its incidence, — too hn;ht in some 
villages, too heavy in others, especially in some of the Mohar Ehatak 
villages. At the first settlement the total demand on estates now in 
th is tahail was Rs. 33,915, and at the second Rs. S7,7C1, being an 
increase of 5 per cent, In both settlements I may mention that the 
persons settled with were mostly the actual cultivators of the soil, 
■whether propiietora or teoants, 

171. It is impossible to say what the revenue was in Sikh times, 
Earliiat aasesBinenU of but, judging from the 1848 assessments of Mr. 
Hiinwiii. Ttie caiipaneat Bowriug, Exti'a Assistflut Resident, it must have 
parts of the uhs.i. b^en upwards of a lakh. According to the 

agreement deeds taken by that officer in 18i8 and 18.)0-5I, tho annual 
demand was Rs. 1,29,350, The sum looks almost incredibly large, bnt 
iQ those days there was no separate grazing tax, and there were no 
extra cesses ; nor are there any records to show how much of the original 
demand was each year realized. Besides this, tho jama was for 
many villages very severe; so much so that in them miiuy abandoned 
their lauds and absconded. On annexation all tho area now comprised 
in this tahsil to the west of the Salt Range was included within the 
Leiah district, and remained so until that district was broken up on lat 
January 1861, when Mianwili became a tahsil of the newly formed 
Bannu district. The tract eastof theSiiU Range, known as the Pakhar 
or Awankari country, was not transferred to Mianwali until 1st May 
1862. It had originally been tacked on to the Jhelum, and then in 1 857 
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to tlie Shabpur district. Owing to the position of the head-qu arteis ort 
the different districts aurroundiug this tract, ite allocation has always 
been difficult. Various other amall changes have taken place aioce 
1861. In the Thai, HarnDli and Wichwin were received from Bhakkar 
in the Dera Ismil Khan district in 1862, and several river villages have 
been transferred to or from Isakhel at different times. The last changa 
of this sort occurred in 1874, when eight villages were transferred to Isa- 
khel* In the following paragraph and elsewhere, when referring to : 
past aummary settlement, it must be understood I write as if the limita 
of the tahsil were then what they are now. 

172. The lump sum assessments of 1848 and 1850-51 ran until 
The firatand second sirni- 1853-54, when a first summary settlement 

mnrv settlements of Miin- was made by Mr. D. Simson, Deputy Com- 
wrtli acd their wocking. missioner of Leiah, for all the country west and 
south of the Salt Range. The Fakhar tract eastofthe range was summarily 
settled at the same time by the Jhelum Deputy Commissioner, 
The joint result gave an area of 94,091 acres as under cultivation, 
on which the jama imposed was Bs. l,26,6il. The measuremeutB 
were rough, but pretty accurate, A regular khewat was prepared. 
No maps were made. Mr. Simson'a work was especially good and 
reliable, and his assessments were generally fair and full, and only ia 
some few villages severe. In 1S60-G1 the country south-west of tba 
Salt Range was again summarily settled by Captains Parsons and Smyly. 
Tlie records then prepared, though, if we exclude the field map and 
index, as eiabomte as those of a regular settlement iu those days, wen 
in wiy opinion less trustworthy than their unpretending predecessors. In 
1863-64 the Fakhar tract similarly came under summary re-settlement^ 
the assessing officer being Mr. Cowan, Extra Assistant Commissioner. Th^ 
result of the above two second summary settlemeuts was to show ai^ 
area of 119,633 acres as under cultivation on which the jama imposed 
was Rs. 1,37,148. Up to between 1862 and 1864 the alluvial lands in 
the river villages were assessed aa elsewhere, but between those years 
the 0uctuating system, as now obtaining on the Indus in this district, 
was regularly introduced, and has since been worked with gain to the 
State and satisfaction to the people. Since annexation the land revenue 
has generally been paid punctually, and with no greater coercion 
tnau that of squatting a peon or two on a dilatory village or putting 
some of the lambardars in the lock-up. 

173. The settlement nominally began on March 27th 1872. bu* 
„ . , work was not fairly a tar ted, except in the Bonni; 

^B™ ot meflflurement ^^j^^jj^ ^^^^-^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ "^j^^^^^ j^^^^^ 

Ganga Ram, Extra Assistant Commissic 

and the Superintendents ot Marwat, Isakhel and Mianwali^ joined theiie 
flppointments in August and September 1872, as did several of the s«\>- 
ordiuate supervising and judicial establishment. The patwiiris of Isa- 
khel and Mianwali had some survey knowledge, but those of the twq 



• The Kachi bnnndarj- between the two tabsila is now very irregular, bat in p 
posing the tr«ns£er», I esplained that I thought considerations of coiiTenieDce should □ 
weigh those o£ more Bfinnietrj- ot lotm. 
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nntier tahsila had none, and many of thorn coulJ onW read and writo 
Bndi. Thu^ for many montha various oausea combined to retard pro- 
las: the patwdris were untrained, and had to be instructed, the field 
Hblishmeuts were small and incomitlite, new comers were ignorant 
t Pashto, and funds were wanting. By January 1873 all preliminary 
I difficulties had disappeared. As Ka, 10,000 had Veen advanced in anti- 
cipation oi the xanction of an extra establish meat, and most villngo 
boundary disputes had been decidtd,the numbers of chains wer^ now 
largely increased, until in the following October no fewer than 154 were 
at work throughout the district. By the end of April 1874 measurements 
were finished. The same prtjcedure was followed throughout the district. 
The only points to be noted in it are that, by Mr. Lyall's advice, the 
boundaries cf all the existing territorial divisions or blocks (viands or 
ataka) of large villages were separately measured and shown in the 
Ihdkbcists before the interior or field survey was begun. By this means 
a greater degree of accuracy was attained than had nothing but the 
exterior bouudarylinebeenfirst measured, and an error in the field survey, 
instead of affecting thewholearea of an estate, was limited to the block in 
which it had been made. But the great gain of this cAofrwrfr system (rf 
i^/;fHi^ was found on distribution of the revenue. The people, whilst 
ignoring ray fine soil classifications, freely distributed the demand at 
I proportionate general rates on their several recognized blocks. The 
■ dimensions of most of those blocks had, except for Bannu proper, been 
^h fixed generations before on some tribal or sectinnal partition, the object 
^P having been to so divide the communal land that all the soil in each 
V portion ahonld bo of ei^ual quality. 

I Tlie other point to be noted is that in the field measurements of the 

I two frontier tahsils I made a uselessly minute soil classification, by 
/ which delay was caused in attestation, and a power liable to abuse 
given to men on small pay. Such men, where outsiders, came mostly 
from the Rawalpindi Division. Many had served in the Dera Oh&zi 
Khan, Haaira or Peshawar settlements. Two-lhirda were Hindus, and 
of them the majority were Khatris or Brahmans. There were only 
three or four Hindustanis employed in the settlement, all the others 
being Punjabis When measurement began in earnest, Pathan villages 
generally showed such utter indifi'erenco to the work, that it was 
frequently necessary to quicken them by fining th^ir lambordlirs. 
Wherever the persistent non-attendance of owners seriously impeded 
work, an extra peon was entertained at the expense of the recu.sant 
community. Throughout measuremeuts the chainmen were supplied 
by the villages. A casual zamindar served well enough for the front 
man, but the rear mau was frequently a person entertained for the 
purpose until the conclusion of work. It requires some practice and 
intelligence to peg the chain correctly, especially in light soils. 

Suannary ot m««s^- IJ*" I shall now briefly review the Survey 

'B tor each ohsii, work tur each tahsil: — 

Bannu. — Work hero began four months earlier than elsewhere, and 
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tttost-ly Hindi writers, and few liad ever seen a plane table before. Tb 
Bannuchi villages were all mnpped by October 1873, when wot-I 

amongst tlie Wazii-s was commenced. The measuring parties wer 
escorted by frontier militia men, and always slept in the outpost^. Th 
Wazira, the Hathikhels excepted, were as obstructive as they darei 
to be, and gave little infoimation. One clan, the Bakkakhels, refuee 
to allow my men to enter their lands until a promise should be give] 
that their jama would not be raised. After a time they gave in whei 
they saw the other clans were quiescent. The work was accomplishei 
during the cold weather with only one accident. A measuring part; 
proceeding along the road without escort were surrounded, robbed am 
stripped naked in broad dayligl't, and then allowed to go. As to thi 
quality of survey, it was generally good except for several Bannuch 
and two Waziri villages, and for particular plots here and there, th( 
greater parta of wliich had subaequeutly to be re-meaaured. On tha 
completion of the tkdkbastB the agreement of the boundary lines bet weefli 
conterminous villages was in some cases nob sufficiently establishet 
before the field survey began. This omission caused some trouble 
The only trees recorded were date palms. 

Marivat. — The good-natured apathy of the Murwats retarded work 
here. In some cases peons had to be entertnintxl at the cost of the 
villagers to force their attendance ; in olhers, the lambardars were fined. 
Such fines were after measurements often remitted in whole or part. 
At first only ten chains were employed, but by degrees as funds were 
provided, and fit men obtained, the number was raised to sixty, and thft 
work was finished in the spring of 187 i. Hindus generally hated field 
service in this tahsil, as water had to be conveyed long dietances to 
them in skin on donkey back. Beyond non-attendance the Ehitannis 
were not obstructive. The frontier measurements were eifected without 
mishap, and the police and militia gave every assistance required of 
them. Only one small Nar village had to be subsequently re-raeasnred 
owing to original fudging. Another (Abbakliel) had to be mapped 
over again after attestation, as the village unexpectedly agreed to a 
repartition [vesh), and insisted on having it, map or no map. In vesk 
villages the width of each strip at either end was generally chained to 
feet and inches, and then straight longitudinal lines drawn on the map 
to connect the points, 

Isakhel.— Work was completed here sooner than any other tahsil, 
although the maximum number of chains employed at one time was 
only thirty-five, The Kacha was measured in the early part of the cold 
weather of 1873-74. The men who gave most assistance were the Jatsj 
the Pathfins generally gave the least. The hill Bhangikhels behaved 
admirably, and showed great interest in the work. At attestation only 
one village (Tola) was found to require partial re -measurements. 

Mianiiali. — The patwarishere were from the first fairly well-trainecl 
men. The maximum number of chains in use at one time was forty^ 
nine. Excepting some of the Pathfin villages, the peasantry gave readj; 
assistance, and were keenly alive to their own interests. There are now 
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spores of them, who, with a little help, can pick out their holdings in 
*«. field map. The field survey of the Eacba occupied the whole cold 
^mftther of 1873-74. No village required subsequent re-measurements. 

^^ 175. On the conclusion of measurements, but before attestation, 

•x- '^1— X * XXI X I calculated what the actual cost of the out-door 

^ ODitof settlement survey, ^^^j^ ^j ^j^^ ^^^^^ j^^ ^^^ p^^. ^^^^ ^^j,^ 

%v cfiffeient classes of land. In the account no portion of the pay of the 
iS?^®""^"^^"^*? ^^ other superior o£Scers is included, as they only 
I «fv^*^ a fraction of their time to supervision. An addition of Rs. 10 
jyy ^^^ would approximately represent this fraction. I insert the 
^esalt of the calculation here, as such a statement may be useful for 
jmrposes of future comparison : — 



A. 



TahsO. 



- Bannu 

Do. ... 

Uarwat ... 

iMkliel.., 
Do. 



Kind of land measured. 



Canal irrigated, mostly cultivated, fields 
very minute. 

Unirrigated, large fields, much waste ... 

Unirrigated, fields in strips, much cultiva- 
tion. , 

Of aU sorts, fields smallish 

Hilly Bhangikhcl country, little cultivated, 
but where so fields very small, hills mostly 
waste and held in common. 

Unirrigated and saiUba, fields largish, 
waste extensive, but all divided. 



Scale of 
inches to 
the mile. 



82 



16 
16 



16 

16 
& in places 8 

16 
Sc in places 8 



Cost per 
square 
mile. 



17 


6 


18 


13 


23 


12 


19 


8 


29 


10 


20 


10 







9 



8 

2 
8 

8 



^1= 

^ fl CO 

•a « S3 

•aia. 



Acres. 



66 
26 

29 
62 



37 



176. The revenue survey of the district was not begun until the 
Bevenne survey of the cold weather of 1875-76, since which time it has 
district. been languidly progressing season by season. 

^bangikhel, part of the Khatak Nidzai or Maiddni Range, and all the 
Mi&nw&li tahsil east of the Racha, still remain to be measured, and 
are now in hand. The revenue survey thus commenced more than a 
year after mine was finished, and is not over yet. Coming so long 
after my own measurements its utility as a check upon them has there- 
fore been small. The scale is four inches to the mile for the whole 
district^ except for the central and best irrigated portion of Bannu 
proper, for which sixteen inches to the mile were sanctioned. The area 
Btatements and village plans were, as received each year from the 
revenue survey department, compared with my own ; the result has 
been noted in the proper place in the ''final proceeding." In addition, 
wherever discrepancies have been found, the fact and its explanation 



year, ami t»uit from one to lour years elapsed after the o 
my moasiin^inents before those of the revenue survej 

percentage •f difference in cultivation is very small in few 

tive or six. But in the cases of " lately out of cultivation/ 
waste/' and " unculturable waste/' there is little <»> no ooi 
This too is hardly surprising, as the revenue surveyors a 

fiosscsHcd of little agricultural knowledge^ unacquainted with 
ects, and not jHsrhaps so severely supervised as settlement s 

Considering the elaborate system of test and check 

which every prwceding in a settlement survey is now si 

established accuracy of our maps, their large scale and 

of detail, I venture to reconl an opinion that an independ 

survey of the costly kind followed in this district is an v 

expensive method for procurin^^a resultof no great prac 

I nm not blind to the value of a scientific boundary survey;!] 

interior revenue survey, unless it proceeds almost pari pas^ 

of the settlement, I fail to see any real value in it at all • 

proceeding simultaneously, it must I tbink yield in accurac 

scientific rival. Its scale is comparatively so small, and it 

ing in minuteness, and what I may call agricultural intell 

from a settlement stand-point it must be worthless. It of ci 

as a check on wholesale fudging, but that with our system 

and independent loca! attestation is now hardly possible. A 

think the expenditure of the two or perhaps three lakhs, 

revenue survey of this district will cost Government before' 

plete, has been a great waste of public funds, and that as use 

might have been obtained for half or a quarter the sum. 

177. On the conclusion of measurements several m< 
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laeasuremeiits. The Superintendent!* were, hawever, better alile to 
complete the attestation of eftch circle at its head station witliout much 
locomotion, as the class of dispute which came before them referred mostly 
to questions of tenure. The number o( disputed entries was largest in 
Harwat, where it was SI per cent. MiAnn&li came oext vith 11 per cent. 
Inlaakhel and Bauuu proper there were about 9 percent. -Whenasum- 
TOBiy award bad to be given, parties not coming to an agreement, it waa 
frequently as lengthy as a judj^ment. All such avrarda with their 
parchaa have been preserved, except when a law suit arose after them. 
I have found a perusal of the whole parcha tasdik of great assiataace iu 
case-work during the last year. I trust the district courts will refer to 
them occasionally in future, as they will elucidate obscure or unreason- 
able looking entries, as well as the orign and shaping of .1 case before the 
plaintiff brings it ripe and ready into court. In the two frontier tahsils 
most disputes were connected with shares or mortgages. In the two 
other tahsils the majority were about tenant rights, possession of waste 
land and shares. Regarding old mortgages, I should note here that in 
most cases the amount of the mortgage money has been entered in 
accordance with a summary award or by agreement. In Banmi proper, 
when the data for a decision were insufficient, the amount stated by both 
parties has been entered, and it has been added that on redemption the 
oath of the mortgagee should settle the question. Attestation was over 
earliest in Isakhel (March 1S70J ; Bannn tahsil came next (September 
187G^ and Marwat and Mifinwfili last (March 1877). The worlt occupied 
ftom eighteen months to two years and ah.ilf. It conid not well have 
been done quicker. The statements of every person in any way 
connected with the laud, from the superior proprietor down to the 
lenant-at-wiil, had to be taken regarding every field in the district, ami 
each statement had to be repeated before either three or four dilTcrent 
officials. Then, owing to the various branches into which the work was 
divided, tenant-right, mortgages, and rights in canals and hill tonents 
being each independently attested, a good deal of repetition was inevit- 
able. Finally canal irrigation rights in Bfiimu proper had all to be 
re-attested (see paragraph lOt). The apathy displayed during measure- 
laents was not prolonged to attestation. AH men, even Marwats and 
sometimes Wazirs, showed themselves keenly anxious to secure the 
oorrect recording of what they believed to be their rights. The fact is 
that during the survey the belief was universal that the one gruat object 
ot the settlement was to iocrease the land revenue, but the truth 
berame apparent a-ssoon as the next stage began. I think I should not 
omittorecord that men were generally truthful during attestation. As 
CTB17 statement was made in the presence of the whole village, shame 
I aej the feeling that lying would be detected, probably explains a good 

^^m 4^ of this creditable honesty. 

HH 178. One heavy work carried out during the attestation stage 

BT Oiliw progrcBs mjuiQ dur- deserves special notice. IntheB.Lunuand Mav- 

f "i^on'oT'eBintea Ind ^^'' ^^^^^^ '■''9 lands of an " estate " had been 

deer's hoidiiTg/ from at both summary settlements determined by 

nf lit Mtottier DQiiaea. tltc pliice of residence of a proprietor, and nub 
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by an imaginary riog fence round a gi von area. Thiikbasts and boundaTy 
pillars it is true exittteJ for most villages, buthuudreds of plots witliii 
them belonged to other estates. The tappa was in fact the old coUectivt 
unit, and at annexation bore a closer analogy to the " tnauza" of Oi» 
Indus than did the communities and tlieir scattered holdings we cKost 
to call by that name. However, in the thirty years preceding 

settlement a great deal of land changed hands, proprietors aiming 

getting rid of outlying plots, and concentrating their holdings near th^ 
Homes, This wua particularly the case with the Marwats. 

The opportunity of this settlement was taken to remedy tht 
old misleading and anomalous conditions of the "inauzai^." In Ban 
this was chiefly effected by amalgamating estates. In all 147 were' 
fused wUUotliers. But for Marwat this niuthod was unsuitable. There 
I arranged matters by transferring plots freely from one estate to an- 
other, and aofi for both tahsils the general rule is that all lauds included 
in a thiikhast belong to one and the same estate. Of course, there 
are still many exceptions. The labour of effecting the change was 
great, as every objection hnd to be met and answered, and the ascertain- 
ment of the old revenue of a given area required much patient labour. 
For instance, the old stated rent-roll of a Marwat ■village was, say, Ra 
1,000, and its ikdkbaet area 2,000 acres, but when this area was picked 
out, plot by plot, it was found that the revenue of 700 of its acres was 
distributed amongst four or five other villages, and conversely that of its 
Bs. 1,000 revenue, Ra. 200 were derived from scattered strips elsewhere. 
Thus the shuffling of land and revenue necessary in this settlemenb 
rendered assessment and distribution both delicate and difficult. 

Another work done during attestation was the preparation in great 
part of the village administration papers and tribal codes. Early in 
the settlement lists of appropriate questions had been drawn up, which 
were from time to time added to and amended. Then at attestation 
the munserims recorded the answers to the former, and the Deputy 
Superintendents to the latter in the first instance. The statements 
were sobseijuently repeatedly attested and revised. Thus from first to' 
last much dehberation was bestowed on them, and I trust they will be" 
useful (see Chapter IX). An the attestation of each munserim's circle 
was completed, checking and comparison were taken in hand, which «aU 
for no remark. Perhaps I should note that by the time attestatien was 
over, I had partly filled in the columns of my English village Note Books, 
had made my village assessment estimates, and submitted the assessment 
reports for all four tahsils. 

179. Another important work commenced immediately after attes- 
Arrangomcnta m«de for tatlon and not completed until a month ago, 
the pnrtition of Mi&nwdli was the makmg of arrangements for the parti- 
Kttclia now under water, tion of Mianwfili Kacha now under water. I have 
in a former chapter explained how between 1856 
and 18GS an enormous area of Midnwali Kacha was destroyed by fluvial 
action. The right to new alluvion, as it formed, was always contested in 
court. The rule throughout the whole Kacha for both villagea aai 
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[Widual holdings was and is, once a boundary always a boundaiy. Thus, 

irever land appeared numerous claimants started up asserting that it 

formed on the site of an old possession of theirs. There being no 

^* Mtd maps, judgments were both very arbitrary and haphazard. In 1870 
^=^%iid 1871; when I was in charge of thG subdivision of Mianw&li, I felt 
~^S)By helplessness in such cases. I found the best plan was to prohibit 
T^^Viltivatton on a new plot until it had been divided on some equitable 
^ -wineipfle amongst those who seemed best entitled to share in it. In tho 
^ar43B78*74 measurements of this settlement individual rights in 92,388 
. ^ .ftcres belonging to thirty-six villages could not be shown in the field maps, 
" iJbe land being under wafer. I explained to the communities concerned 
■^^He necessity of making some arrangements for the partition of such 
^ "J^lotson their re-appearance, in order to check future litigation and ensure 
^^iMTtiCe. All the villages agreed, and, treaMng the submerged area^ as if 
^Ikeld in joint ownership, proceeded under the supervision of the Superin- 
^ ^;"teiident to effect their partition. The result is that the whole area has 

'^^een mapped, and divided in such a way that each shareholder will receive 
^ * hu allotted portion as it re-appears without having first to litigate for it. 
■"*''Iti the case of four villages the basis of division has been former field 
~?^wiap8. But for the other thirty -two those interested have mostly divided 
--^**heir submerged lands into blocks or strips according to their pro- 
^° portionate shares, the area to be allotted to individuals in each being 
^**¥ecorded and no more. That area is generally for an occupancy tenant, 

^iaferior or ifwU proprietor, the maximum acreage entered in any one year 

9in his name either at the first or the second summary settlement, or in 
^> any of the subsequent annual measurements under the fluctuating system 
^i'of assessment. The balance, if any, has been recorded in one or more 
'plots in the names of the founders (bunyddd&rs) or as shdmildt-deh, as the 
- case may be. To safeguard the rights of absentees and others, a clause 
J^ has been inserted in each administration paper to effect that the partition 
^,' proceedings do not estop a civil suit, and that decrees are to be made 
^^I'^piod bom the shdviildt-deh or founder's portion. The files together with 
*• the Superintendent's attestation orders have been placed in the record 
"* room,, and the results themselves have been incorporated in the settle - 
'-' ment records. The reason why it was better to arrange matters now 
'' was, that the settlement could do so best, and that agreement as to posi- 
^ 'tions of blocks, strips and fields was only now possible when every man's 
<^ ' chance was equal. 

f- 180. During the interval between the submission of the assess* 

> -ip.s«««« ^^^r.r, -«^ Ai^ ment reports and receipt of orders thereto, 

Fairing, copying and dis- « . . ^ • -c^ xi_ n* x j 

tribation. fairing was progressing. For the Marwat and 

Isakhel tahsils orders were received well within 
' the year, and consequently I was enabled to announce in good time. 
' : But I did not receive orders on my Bannu and Midnw&li reports until 
fifteen and seventeen months after they were sent up. The conse- 
quence was that the progress of the settlement was somewhat retarded, 
and I had to endeavour to crowd the very delicate work of distribution 
into a few months instead of doing it deliberately and spreading it over 
a good year. One result was that the new assessments began to run before 
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BjaatatioB,* aod liiey refused even to discuss the method of Idcltk 
Bfeil a greater or smailer portion of their lands should he rc-ineasurod. 
^wen that was done, much the same wrangling commenced as had 
Kurrcd in Msrwat At last by labour and patience, UunshiQanga 
Km aad. Mian GhuUm Parid arranged most objections and disputes, 
Kd by the end of June last the work was fairly finished, and the 
■nrenue wa.s being paid in. 

1 The assessment of the scattered Waziri holdings in the outlying 
■huinuchl tappas gave little troubli?. as in must cases 1 put lump sums 
■Ou myself, and then lefl the Bannuchis to distribute the balance on theii 
Ebwd holdings. In some few cases I treated Waxira as Bkaaham kliors, 
B. e., 1 left the Bannuchia to <listribute the whole village assessment as 
Ifrey liked, and then gave the Waziri holders a onc-sixlh abatement, I 
nhould add here that disappointment was caused to some families, who 
rbad managed at the summary settlemects to get their holdings assessed 
I In the bdchh. at exceptionally light rates. They hoped to do the same 
I in this, but (heir hopes were fallacious. 

181. After annexation the standard of assessment in the Punjab 
Asse^ment instractions : was in Bome cascs oue <juarter, and in some a 
old and new priaci[>lo com- smaller share of the gross produce estimate. In 
P"^- time it fell to one-sixth. It continued so until 

between the years 1872 and I87-o, a half net assets demand was fixed 
as the tnaximuni standard. The change, though a radical one in principle, 
iias not, I believe, much influenced vtUago assessments since made, 
because the assessing officer generally imposes on each estate the highest 
I jama Tvhich, with reference to all its circumstances, he thinks it can 
near. An illustration will show the vast difference between the old 
and the new principle of assessment. On the richest irrigated lands 
pfBannu proper the rent rate, after making allowance for the cost of 
i^ed and manure supplied by the landlord, is equivalent to two-thirds 
'ot the gross produce. Under the old rule the full assessment rate 
^ould represent only one-fourth of this rent; under the new one-half 
7aking an opposite case of poor b'irdni land paying a small rent a one- 
ftixth gross produce pit«h of assessment might have left nothing over for 
the proprietor at all. Thus a rigid application of the old rule rack-rented 
|>oor villages, but threw away revenue on rich irrigated lands. The half 
net assets rule is tlierefore a great impiovenient on it. 

My a.'wessmcnt instructions in this settlement were received early in 
1875, and were the same as those issued about the aame time to the 
Settlement Officers of the Delhi Division. 

They were — 

" 1. The principle on which the revenue is to be assessed is that 
the Government Bhall not demand more than one-half of what may be 

" One conaequenKC wm tLat each proprietftry cnltivfttor was recorded aa the 
independent owner o£ his holding. But at distribution it tnmed out that many such were 
only co-shnrcra in a temporarily divided ancestral plot held seTerally under a sort ot t«A 
tenure. The rcvenac of such jointly held plots had t» be paid on Bhares, and each plot to 
be treated as oue holding instead of several. 
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expected to be the net assets to tbe proprietor (luring the period ofsetl 
meat, leaving to the proprietor one-lialf of his profits and to cover axpen 

of collection. 

" 2. In applying this principle, the instnictions contained 
section 4 of Directions for Settlement Officers, North -Western Provini 
and in paragraphs 3G acd 3V of Appendix XX of tliat publication, si 
be borne in view." 

Such being my orders, it follows that the essential bases for a 
assesament were that both gross produce and rental estimates shoulil 
approximately correct. Were they framed honestly, and on sound pril 
pies, the reviewing authorities would have ample data for passingjudgra 
on the appropriateness of the actual aoiessment proposals I sho' 
submit. Did such latter differ materially from the half net assets standi 
I was bound to give reasons for going below it. 

182. On the conclusion of measurements I had before me, to as 
hkh gross ^^^ i° framing my gross produce estimates, 
'-- -sere actual area sown in the year of measiireme 

classi Red according to its soils, and their relat 

froductiveness with referouce to both natural and artificial advantaj 
had too the results of crop experiments made each harvest from If 
to 1875 inclusive, and I may add that I myself had seven years experifi 
of the district, and that my Extra Assistant Commissioner, Mur 
Ganga Ram, and Fakir Abdullah, Superintendent of Marwat, had 
similar experience of twenty or more years, whilst my other three Supei 
tendents were old aettdemeot officials, and shrewd capable 
besides. 

183. In classifying the soils I everywhere learnt and adopted t 

popular terms in use. In practice their corr< 
Soil claeaifications. application was sometimes difficult. The shQ 

of distinction between two classes was often fine ; moreover, definitid 
are never easy, and zamindSrs in particular attach no very prec 
meaning to many of their agricultural terms. Considering that 
disputes occurred at attestation about soil classifications, and that alaj 
majority of the villages disregarded them entirely at distribution, 
that for revenue rate purposes I had to group several classes togeth 
I am inclined to think fine soil distinctions are a mistake, and tl 
except in Miinwfili I attempted too much. However, Mr. Lyall h< 
that an elaborate classification formed a good basis for the village " " 
ments, and that consequently I had not been too particular. 

I now append a statement of -soils grouped in order of excellen 
and in classes and sub-classes as adopted by me when framing 
revenue rates. 
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isfl. Class or trict. 



Ist Irrigated. 



2nd do. ... 



3rd do. ... 



Ist Unirriga- 
ted. 



2nd do. 

3rd do. 
4th d<^. 



Native name of 
soil. 



Sarrah-Khaia* 
Warhoi 



1. PaZUm 



Dcfizution. 



2. Lwara 



3. KasorKach 



4. Sira warzin 



1. TrikkaorTar' 

kha, 
(saline or bitter) 

2. Nonot Ward- 
na. 

3. Knrri, 



Pahha 



Comprises all land near the villa^ dte 
(warb6i) also land in receipt of silt from the 
(Karram^Aara), also all manured land 
(sarrah). As a rale land near the Tillage 
site enjoys both the adjuncts of manure and 
silt, henoe best land of all is '* sarrah kkara 
warboi. ** It is mostly ^*do fasli" or devoted 
to the culture of single crops of the greatest 
value, e, g, turmeric, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
vegetables. It is seldom fallowed and is 
generally spade worked. 

Is the opposite of . ftarMi ; is not near 
village site; is generally **ek/asli;'* gets 
neither manure nor silt ; is generally good 
land disadvantageotisly situated. 

Is high lying land to which water reaches 
with difficulty, but which is otherwise 
good. 

Is low lying land in bed of Eurram, or 
EachKot. 

Is a rufous clayey low-lying soil, workable 
only with the spade and common in Uio 
Trikha circle. 

Is aSected by reh. efflorescence, but not 
seriously so. 



Uma 

Shiga or sand. 
Raghzau 



Marshy soil, and often has springs 
bubbling up in it. 

A broken, uneveta, but otherwise good 
soil. 

A clayey soil containing three eub-classcs 
viz,: — 

1. Darah or hill torrent (ndladdr), 

2. Bvnduna, equivalent to the " koilah'' 
ddr ''of Marwat and Isakhel. 

• f 

3. Pahhaj a loamy soil, light, but fairly 
cohesl ve. £ ach cultivated plot only receives 
its own rain water. 

A light sandy soil equivalent to the sMgha," 
khatina of Majrwat, but rather more sandy 
perhaps. 

Has several sub-classes which need not 
be given ; is a poor soiL 

A pebbly stony soil, common at foot of 
the hills ; is a wretched soil. 
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Tabstl. 



M9FWIlt .. 



I 



CliMt«rtsftct. 



let Irrigated. 



Native name of 
soil. 



Ttuufobtih or canal 
irrigated. 



2nd do. 



Srddo. 



Ist Unirrigated 
atifisoiUi. 



lAinfut poor (an- 
prodttctiYO^ 



Definition^ 



This word is used for the fi 
those possessing a good soil 
£xed share of water -or dekn 
village site. The few aci 
jhalar4 irrigated land are al 

Is commonly applied to 
lands, and incKides land 
receive an occasional suppl 
the spring crop only {afzAd 
which litLnkar gravel is f ooi 



Trxkka er U.rk\» 
(saline or bitter) 

Bofra'k 



2nd do. 



Ist Uhierigated 
aaod^ec^ 



2nd do. 



3rd dO' 



Is&khel. 



iBtBhangikhcL 



2iiddo. 






ShigA khatina or 



Shi^ yaf. 



Shiga 



Sam {smooth 
leveL> 



D40. 



Is applied to soils 
prevalent. 



im 



Land irrigated from hill 1 
or ndladdr of elsewhere) w 
of three classes, viz.:— 

1. P4M,a tort>y clayey 
•floiL 

• 2. PaJtka iir»f loamy 
soil. 

3. JS[b6A4fi«, alluvial le 
torrent. 

Clayey land which rece 
higher lying waste, cor 
means of small dyke 
{warraurah OT koflah). 
iagar land, that is clayey 
drainage from Uie lower 

Applied to the best of 
which either contain 
earthy or clayey mattei 
snpei^cially very sant 
which retains moistan 

A sandy soil whof 
large-grained thick s; 
go<xl moisture retain 

Seems almost pi 
included thiga topa 
soil when lying on s 
It is the poorest soil 
in some places hav( 
torable bat for the 

A rich k)amy t 
sarf ace formed by 
sorroonding hills, 
it gets. 

A stiff clay soil 
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hsil. 



hel— 
vtd. 



rali 



Class or tract 



3rd do. 
Uh do. 

Isit Uplands 
2nd Uplands. 



Native name of 
soil. 



Got (or gat), 
JRatti, 

Gkoitar, 



l8t Sailaba, 



2nd do. 



Mat Khalii. 



Drahkar, 



3rd do. 

Saildba lands. 

1st Uplands 
west of bait 
Bange. 

2nd do. 



3rd do. 



KaUari» 

as above. 
Naladar, 



Katlahdar or 
raridar. 



4th do. 



fith do. 



1st Pakhar 
Ilaka. 



2nd do. 



3rd do. 



Maira, 



Langa. 



Tibba ret. 



ffail. 



MCUTat 



Rakkar, 



Definition. 






Stiff poor pebbly soil on a slope. 

A stiff poor soil fall of stones hardlj- 
culturabl6 with {profit. 

A light loamy soil of a reddish tinge, 
most prevalent in northern parts, and in 
lands irrigated from the Chich&li nala. 

A light greyish soil with a varying 
admixture of sand in it ; most prevalent in 
southern parts. Often, especially in irri- 
gated lands, has a sandy subsoil which 
prevents retention of moisture. 

Where the alluvial deposit of silt is two 
or more feet in thickness and has little or 
no sand mixed with it. 

In which the deposit is under two feet 
in thickness or has a large admixture of 
sand. With plenty of moisture it will often 
produce as good a ci'op as mat hhalU, 

Soil of any sort impoverished by a saline 
efflorescence. 

The same as for Isakhel. 

Land which receives hill torrent water. 



Land which besides its own rain-fall 
receives that of higher lying waste conduct- 
ed on it by small dykes and trenches. 

Level land which only receives its own 
rain-fall, may be j^a^^ or reti (sandy). 

Depressions between billowy Thai 
undulations : only common to south ; 
produces hajra mostly. 

Land mounds or wavy sand indulations : 
produces nothing but water melons : only 
common in southern parts of Thai. 

(1). Hill torrent land, or (2) land in 
a hollow receiving drainage from surround- 
ing hillocks or washings £rom village site. 

Equivalent to the kaslahdar of nplands 
west of Salt Bange. 

Equivalent to the maira of uplands west 
of Salt liange but which is gravelly or stony. 

Nate, — Wherever there is a wellor;A«te^ 
the word ehahi or jhaJari is prefixed. 
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184. A uniform method was followed in all four tahsiU. Durili 
Oa(-inm experiments meaauremetits a number of rypea were pnvidei 

general 17 Ht ions iheretrom each of which Was marked otf into four eqtii 
nnirnsiwoithj. lengths, so that held square each would exact! 

enclose the sixteenth pai't of an acre, i e. tan rnarlds or 30i^ squai 
yards. Selected men made the experiments. After each harvest T 
results were reporteil, translated iiitu English, and eutered in a registt 
kept for the purpose. The practice waa continued in each tahsil, i 
I took its assessment report in hand. 1 thus secured obseivationB fo 
about three years. The yield.s obtained wefe of eoUi-se only true iot 
small specilie areas, and for particular harvests, from 1S73 to 187 
the rains were seasonable, and the sown acreage much above averag 
The whole area observed in any one year was only one~eixtee 
thousandth of the measured cultivated area of the distdct. Owing i 
such Gonsiderationn generaliaationa from crop experiment are, i tliini 
untrustworthy. Here is one. " The avei-^e yield per acre for the whd 
province, aa worked out from a large number of experiments in tl 
Financial Commissioner's Ofliee in 1S76, was" (observes Mr. Ouseley i 
criticising my MidnWJili gross produce estimates, " lU maunda SO aeera 
Thia statement, I think, goes far to prove niy contention. Thoug 
1876 was a good year, no one who knows the Punjab and the lai^ 
percentage of cround soWn even in good years, on which the retiiH 
I'anges from nit up to five or sixfold only, can suppose that the avera^ 
yield of the province in 1876 could have been within several mauni 
cf that educed from the experiments. 

Commenting on my remarks as to why a yield worked out from til 
infinitesimal area experimented ou, appears excessive, Mr. Ouseley, i 
paragraph 6 of his letter on Mianwali assessment report, wrote as followa;- 

" Kevertheleng the Fiuancial Commissianer tlimhs tb&t a. koihI deal of weiglit b i 
to tbe iQiuarkB which Mr. Thorbam mabea rci^ardln^ the wa; in which pro<lace estinyr*' 
are generally worked oLit ami applied. He Writes : 'The reasune wb; resiitta obtained & 
ejcperiniGDts a.id genoralizationg therefrom erolved caiinol 1^ trusted sic thst ( 
ob-ierrere never seleot the worst) And of the clase, but generallj the beat, ur at le 
above the aioragc ; ( 2 ) ia Anj Im^e area there is always n certain pcrc«nti)ge o 
crop whicb aecer reaches maturity and no allowance istoade for it ; (3 ) owing to „ 
than ordinary care being taken that none of the observed grain should be loM, U 
proportion of Haste on an obseiTed area ia much ]e33 thnn that which occurs with I 
lamindkra; To tbe last alleged cause of fictitious increase of yield, Mr, Ooselcj doei I 
Bul>acrit>e, and tbe first alleged caii^ should be guarded against by the Settlement Off" 
and some of his higher native subordinates' own observation ; it ia natural for ibe Id 
ribservint; ugenaj to select the best patches of ground, and to show their leal ior 
inl«reals of the Government and their freedom from cormpt influences by sup^J 
maximum rctnms of yield from the Kmall plots which they test. Bat the Settlement OS 
(nd his Extra Assistant Seltlcment Officer should take a large area, nay two or three i 
e{ the worst hmd in any given chnk, and test what it yields. 1'hercal reasoM 
produce edtimateg, as they are generally obtained, give falliii:ious results, is to be fo 
-Sir. Ouseley thinks, in the secondcaoso assigne.l by the Settlement Officer, and liy the 
that whiUt measurements are being made under a Settlement Officer, the tendendd 
the patwaria is to exaggerate t]iG area under cultivation." 

On the whole, then, I think I was justified in regarding the a* 
^experiments rather as the maximum yields procurable in good years fn 
each class of soil than as indices of average yields. 
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185. The fallowing Rt.itement shows maximum and minimuta yielJl 
xinium and minimum ^^ wheat per acre obtained from expenmeuts in 
t obtained bj ex|>eri- all four tallsiU, 



] 



The heaviest ^ieM IrayBeltobloinert 
was 1 rati, 2 hcers on the sixteenth 
bf an Here in the Kacha, j.r. atthb 
rateof 16ui[ls.32iicento the uen, i 



186. To assist ossessinent work each tahsil is divided inta circles, 
j^^ . Theprimaryobjeet is to group villages with soila 

of pretty equal produulive capacities tog^ether, 
ireafly effect this object, circles sliould be very small—often single 
Ikges. But as eonveuieace requires circles to be large, such a course 

Qtpraotioable. Hence the revenue rates franied for a whol&cirole are 
en.infact, only suitable for a minority of villages in it. Tbe following 
I description of the asseegment circles as framed by me for each tahsil. 
« aocount being taken from tbe asBessment reports, some of the figures 

t differ \'ery slightly from those entered elsewhere in this report, 

ch generally represents results after the comptctioti of the comparison 
1 &tteatatiou stages, whereas the statistics in the aBBesBm«ot reports 

e prepared betbre either was welt in baud. . j 

Eann'u Tahsil. M 

1— Western TTosiV/ Circle. — Consists of a ttripof land stretching " 
Dg the base of the Waziri bilk from the right bank of the Kurram to 
t iShakdu Pass. Its length is 18 miles, and its width progresses, from 
} above eantonments to eight opposite Janikhel. Immediately under ' 
ihills the soil is stony and poor, but away from them it is clayey and. 
There is little or no true bardni cultivation. Irrigation is derived 
U canals from the Kurram and the Tochi, in both of which cases it is 
fennial, or from bill torrents, or from higher lying waste lands. On 
whole the tract is fairly welt off for water, for a spring crop at least, 
I in good years for an autumn crop. Allowing 6,000 acres for under- 
imate in 1858, the increase is twofold. The tract is held by the Jani- 
b1 and Bakkakhel Utamanzaisand by the MuViammadkhel Ahmad- 
Exoepting the Muhammadkhels, who have 227 acres do/adi, 
B is 1^0 true do faall land in tliis circle, 

■ h3 / 
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// — Xoftra. — This tract lies south- west oftheBannii circle betweea 
the Barlin mid Lohva streams aiid the Toebi (Gambila) river. Its soilj 
a tenacious clay, but is cot so ittiff as that of the Banna circle, 
villages are mostly old-established, and some are fairly prosperous. K1 
partly irrigated from theKurram andpartly from theTochi, but the fiUpp5 
of water from both b very deficient. Want of water involves want of cul- 
tivators ; hence if more water were available much culturable waste would "' ■! )a 
be broken up. Fallowing is practised throughout the tract. One large '-" ^ 
old-established village, Hawed by name, has been tacked on to this tr;-3iz^ 
circle, though separated from it by the width of the Landid^k circle. \^ 
My reason for doing so was that Hawed generally assimilates with th9 ^ 
ether villages of this circle, but does not do so with those of Landid&k. 
The increase of cultivation in the circle since 1858-69 is by the statistics 
SO per cent., of which perhaps 15 is genuine, and the rest due to diflereace 
sf measurements. Of the cultivated area 20 per cent, produce two cropB 
L in year of measurement, but the second crop was mostly clover, 

W HI — Landiddk. — Is a compact tract on left bank of the Tochi, \iiitfc ' 

' a clayey, but friable soil. It was waste until in 1854. Major Nicholson 
had one of the minor Ban nuchi canals, tbatof the Mamashkhels, extended 
to it, and parcelled out the area to Government fiervants, rural notables, 
and neighbouring villages, much in the same way as the Nar tracts 
were divided and allotted. The head village lies nine miles from the 
I head of the canal, which during its course to Lundid&k is tapped bj the < 
■ villages it passess through to such an extent that this circle is more an 
irrigated one in name than in reality. Much of the soil is hroken by 
clefts and cracks in the surface, and the reli evil is prevalent. Fallowing ■: 
is practised. Only two or three of the estates show signs of thriving. 
By statistics cultivation has diminished 58 per cent., although in fact . 
there has been a large increase. Tbe reason of this conflict between facta 
and figures is that given in explanation of ttie analogous case of the Nm 
circle. The water-supply is now less than it was in 1858-59, because 
several grants have been made in the last fifteen years to different i 

I up-stream villages, thereby curtailing the original scanty supply. There 
is no true do/asli land in this circle. 

]V — Bannu. — The cantonments and Edwardes-abad are in this circle. 
Its villages are canal irrigated from theKurram, and, with a few dsceptioDs, 
very fertile, fully cultivated and densely populated. Water is generally 
abundant ; is, except in cold weather, surcharged with a rich silt, which 
perpetually renovates the soil of all lands to which it is applied but those 
at the tail ends of the various canals. Some of the finest villages lie ou 
the left bank of the Kuvram, but most are on the right bank immediately 
adjoining cantonments. In all manure is highly prized, and is bought:;_ 
and sold as a valuable oommodity. In most the "village" consists of fromzz^ 
two to twelve separate hamlets; and as the value of land rises accord in^^ 
to the ratio of its propinquity to the hamlet site, as a rule, that village 
is the richest which has the largest number of such hamlets within ifcs 
limits. In every village sugar-cane is cultivated, and in some turmerii 
also, They are the two most remunerative crops grown. In no other 
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h any turmeric produced, and Sd those only here knd there it 

_ 4mne, and that to a very small extent. Excluding from the account 

^^ *§^^ ^^ population o( cantonnients, Edwardea-abad and twenty-three 

" ""iyyuig frontier, and comparatively poor villages, the number of souls to 

^ Viq[uare mile of cultivation is 1,106, and to the ^hole square mileage 

' ' The total increase in cultivation since 18o8-59iBby the area statistics 

lieir cent., but of this about 9 is real. Of the cultivated urea of the 

[e 3d per cent, produced two crops in year of measurements, but If 

iric, sugar-cane and cotton be added, the percentage would rise to 48, 

V — If dr. — ^^lies immediately north of the Marwat Nfo, to whicfi it 
-^|l)iilatea in tenure, source and method of irrigation, but, being higher 
Kachkot canal, it is much better irrigated and in all respects 
Lor. For most villages the water-supply is deficient, but being 
it there is always enough to bring a certain amount of the culti- 
area to maturity. All the estates are new, formed mostly in 1852, 
yet not fully developed. Compared to the Marwat Ndr, there is 
lesa difficulty in attracting and retaining cultivators, and every 
i^.the difficulty is diminiahing. The soil is generally clayey and good, 
Jbeire and there the reh evil is visible, though to no serious extent. 
' |.ncrease of cultivation since 185^59 is really very considerable, 
»agh statistics give a diminution of 9 per cent. The reason is that in 
8-59 that number of acres was presumed to be cultivated for which 
J%atier had been granted. Of the cultivated area. 5 per cent, produced two 
^■Mttiil in year of measurements, but the inferior of the two was only 

^1 y. . VJ — Trikha, — This tract, occupying both banks of the Eurram, 
commencing about seven miles below cai^tonments, is a vast half 
imed marshy more or less affected by reh (hence x^ame of circle). 
.the lower-lying lands, especially during the cold months, the hub- 
Jing up of springs is a perpetual nuisance,, against which the agricul- 
iftutist fights by surface draining and surrounding each cultivated plot 
^ byr a dyke and deep drain. Except in the villages on the left bank of 
^ the Kurram, three out of five oi which lie comparatively high, and 
^\ rather want moisture than possess a redundancy of . it, little of the 
fertilizing e^ilt> so general in the Bannu circle^ is contained in the canals 
^ of this circle. The reason is that the villages lie either at the tail 
^ end of their canals, or the canals have their sources in springs and not 
y. in'the Kurram. The increase of cultivation since 1858-59 is, according 
I to the statistics, 23 per cent., of which perhaps i2 is real. Of the 
g cultivated area 21 per cent, produced two crops in year of measurement!, 
I "but the second crop was mostly clover. 

! VII — Eahiern Wdziri Thai. — Comprises the plain possessions of 

ih0lsperka,Hathikhel, Umarzai, Bizankhel, and Sirkikhd Ahmadzais. 
Sli^oept a little partially irrigated land on the outskirts of the Surani 
anid Jhandiikhel (Bannuchi) tappaff, the whole tract i& harnnt, and 
assimilates closely in quality of soil to the average of sa&dy soils of Mar- 
wi^ Towards tfaie hills the sand is displaced by a. clayey soil, and 
immediately under the bills by stony ground. The average rain-fall i^ 
about the same as that at Edwardes-abad (14*5^ inches), and is therefore 
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considerably more than that of Marwat This comer of the dutal 
owing to the close proximity of the hills and of the extensive v^etitiaj 
of Baunu proper, seems exceptionally favored in its rain-£BJL In IF 
the cultivated area was recorded as 5,838 acres; it is now 38^ 
Making due allowance for the 1858 area havio^ been considerably uiilfr 
estimated, the inurease cannot be less than four or fivefold. There iiM 
dofatli land properly so called, 

Marwat Tahsil. 

/ — Pakha, — Is the frontier circle, and comprises Western Ibnri, 
lying between Ga^lwad circle and hills of independent Waziristu. Ih 
villages are therefore all more or less exposed to the troubles iucideii 
to a border position. Soil is mostly clayey, but still friable and sm^ 
worked with tlio ordinary plough. Distribution of crops between tb 
two seasons is more equal tlian in the Sbiga-Khatiua circle, vi^., of eib 
vated area, 5-1 ler cent, bear spring, and 46 per cent. Mitumn crofi 
Crops grown are the same as in Qadwad circle; 45 per ceni oftti 
cultivate<l area is hill torrent ; 4G per cent, dagar, i. 6. receives diaiiigi. 
from higher lying waste ; and the rest is pure bdrdni, i^ e^ each ooltifitn 
])Iot only rocoivos rain which actually falls on it. The incretadoE 
cultivation since 1858-50 may be set down at 40 per cenL 

II — Gadxoad. — Comprises central Marwat, Part of its soil is raj 
sandy and part loamy or clayey. It is almost entirely hdrdni\ fi^ 
though 9 per cent, of the cultivated area is entered as hill torrent the 
torrents at^bcting it are small and the supply of water is very scant anl 
never certain. Of the cultivated area 29 per oent is under autanail 
cultivation, almost entirely confined to bdjra, moth, and a little jwrir. 
Thus 71 per cent is devoted to production of gram and wheat The 
villages are mostly old and fully cultivated. Water is generally at some 
distance, but not so great as in most of the villages of Shiga and Shigi- 
Khatina circles. The increase of cultivation since 1858-59 may be set 
down at about 12 per cent, and most of this is in a few new estates, 

lII-^Tandobah, — Lies mostly between Qambila and the EarranL 
Its irrigated land has a soil much like that of Pakha circle, but geneialij 
stiffer. Irrigation is from two sources, — (1) from canals with heaus in 
the Kurram near the land irrigated thereby,and whose water is impregnated 
with reh, and (2) from the surplus water of the great Kachkot canal, whose 
water is sweet. In the former case water-supply is plentiful, but, owing 
to the canal heads being below point at which the K&shu joins the Kurranii 
the water is very brackish. Meh efflorescence has increased much of 
late years in lands so irrigated, owing to the increSi^e of canal irrigation, 
in Bannu proper, diminishing the supply of sweet water below the 
Ki^hu. Steady deterioration has been long going on in such lands, and 
large reductions in the present assessment have been required for them. 
In the latter case the supply of water, though still very defibient, has odd- 
siderably increased since 1857-58, and a corresponding increase of jama 
has been made. All the land is ekfasli. Of the cultivated area 49 ptf 
cent, is irrigated and 61 per cent, barani. The increase of cultivation— 
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ftlmost entirely eonfiood to harani lands for K£ahu villages,ftni) toiiTigateil 
lands for Rachkot villages — may be Kt down al 61) |iert.'ent. iu tbe last 
eighteen years. 

IV — Ndr. — Was made a separate circle, as villages arc mostly 
cemiuiiari, owned by miscellaneous grantee^ wbo, with a few csceptioug, 
received tbeir lands from Quvenmieiit at different periods before the 
second summary settlement. Pieviously tract bad been a jungle, much 
infested by robbers, wbeuce tbe desi|;uatiou of Niir (fire in Arabic). 
Water-supply, and almost all tbe land is canal irrigated, is very deficient, 
B8 tract lies at the lail end of tbe Kaclikot canal, and oidjr that which is 
over after irrigation of higher-lying lands iu Banau proper reaches it; 
what water there is, is sweet, as canal liead is above the point at which 
tiie E&sbu discharges itself into the Kurram. The soil is moijtiy stitl' and 
clayey. All tbe land is ek fasli. La\iila of villages Jtlannandi, Sh&kh, 
Gaadi Sfabib Chan Mammakhel are included within this circle, aa, though 
not literally a portion of iho Niir, they could not, owing to their situation, 
Iiave been put into any other circle, and as they get water from tbe Kachkot 
much in the same way as the true NSr villages. Jn them 3* fer cent, 
ofihe cultivated area is bdrdui. 

V. — Shiga. — Comprises much of eastern and a portion of sontliem 
Karwat. As the uame iraplie't, the soil is to all appearance pure sand, 
Ud the crops are generally very light. Wheat and gram are the two 
staples. Only 11 per cent of the cultivated area was under autumn 
cultivation in year of measurements, and in that year the quantity of 
^)'ia sown was unusually large. For eight or nine months in the year 
ilrinking wat«r baa to be conveyed from tbe Gambila or hole-like wells in 
some of the hill pas'aeH, distances of from one to fifteen miles. Cultivation 
IS entirely barani. I'^ch cultivated plot only receives the actual rain-fall 
on it. Many of the villages are of recent formation, and in several there 
>B Etill room for a large expansion of cultivation in the poorest class 
«tsoil. The increase of cultivation in this circle since 1858-59 may be 
■et down at 58 per cent,, and most of this is in new estates. 

VI. — Shiga-ihatina. — Comprises some of central and much of 
^Uthern Marwat, and in all respects resembles the Shiga circle, except 
^at, as a rule, its surface is more level and its sandy soil has a more 
appreciable immixture of earthy matter in it, and is therefore more 
I^oduotive. Most of its villages, too, are old ones and fully cultivated, 
Originally this circle was included in Shiga circle. 

There has been no general increase of cultivation since 1858-59, 



ISAKBEL TaUSIL. 

/, — Bkangikhet. — Is a mountainous region inhabited by a hardy 
I^ of Khataks, who, owing to their numbers pressing hard on the soil, 
**ve pushed cultivation to the extreme limit at which it is profitable, 
^'that if jA«3d»i and norlands are not to be abandoned, the revenue rate 
*"> them must almost be nominal. The sam lands (3,950 acres) lie 
*l(*tly together, south-east of Manjhi Gbundi and opposite Shakardarrah 
^ eotiely ndldtk^. and produce excellent wlieat and ba^ro^ The, 
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peasantry as a class are thrifty and industrious. Each is self^uhivstiBg 
proprietor of his holding, and, as a rule, every man's homestead— a golh 
stantial stone-built structure — has been erected on or close to bis landi 
Before annexation the tribe is said to have been little better than pro- 
fessional thieves. Though poor, the Bhangikhels are little in deb{ u 
they paid no revenue before 1868-69. Surplus grain is generally taken to 
Kohiit, and sometioics to E&labfigh, for sale by its producers theouelTat 

// — Molidr, — Is the name locally applied to the country lying akog 
the foot of the eastern base of the Khatak Niazai Range, and is eqdhfi- 
lent to the Dam&n of other parts. Its soils are ra<<£ and gruis^a^, thefonaer 
of which is prevalent to the north, the latter to the south. All its kuMb 
are irrigated by hill torrents, but some are also supidexnented by tlM{8B^ 
face drainage of the stony ground, which lies immediately under the hilk 
As the soil is very friable, gets the first burst of the hill drainage and ii 
on a considerable slope, the labor of dam and dyke making ana repair* 
ing is great and constant. The hill torrents^ more especially the Brock 
and the Chich&li, the two largest, spread out fan-shape as soon as thef 
enter the plains, and intersect the lands of this circle in all direotum 
The Bruch, when the rains are excessive, brings down quantities of sud 
and thereby causes much damage, but with ordinary rain its deposits are 
fertilising. The Chicb&li, 6u the other hand, seldom casts sand over the 
fields, however high its floods may be ; it often brines down a rich silt ofi. 
reddish tinse. I^th sometimes erode cultivated land. The cropisare 
wheat and od/ra and a little cotton. Fallows, are seldom resoi;ted to,9(> 
long as the land yields any return. As a rule, though, rotation of a sort is 
practised ; the soil is over- worked. The cultivators are almost all Kbataks, 
Siilt&nkhel being the chief exception, and own and till their own hold* 
ings ; but several members of the Isakhel clan and others have acquired 
a good deal of land in two of the villages in various ways. The Cultivated 
urea has, according to statistics, increased 57 per cent» since last setile- 
ment* Of this more than 30 per cent, is real, 

/// — Danda. — Is the name given to the line of villages dotted alon^ 
the right fixed bank of the Indus, all of which with one exception have^ 
in addition to their Thai possessions, large alluvial chaks in the KbjAa 
as welt The Thai soil resembles that of the Moh&r circle, but is mors 
level, less intersected in proportion to area, with hill streams ; has 46 
per oei^t. of its cultivated area kaslakddr, and is liot quite so certain of 
getting hill torrent water for its ndladdr lands, as the Mohar Villages lie 
between them and the hills and intercept allthey can. The best lands are 
those y|]iich are both ndladdr and kaslahddr. Thai cultivation has 
increased 13 per cent, since last settlement. Most of the Kacha lands 
were thrown up subsequent to 1856-57, and though as fei hardly a fbarth 
part of their area is immediately culturable, a steady improvement in 
them is observable each year. The bulk of the land is cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves. The crops, both Thai and ELacha, are almost 
entirely wheat and bdjra. Cotton is als4> grown to a small extent aad 
vegetables on well lands. There are 72' irrigation wells in the circle^ 
beuig four-fifths of the total number in use in the whole paKiganah« ThP 
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ftverage area cultivated each year by a well is, however Ismail, only four 
acres, and the number of yoke of oxen only two. The people are in the; 
whole well off, and little of their land is in mortgage to Hindus or other 
outsiders, though a good deal is amongst themselves. 

IV — Kacha. — As the name signifies, is the group of villages whose 
landsare entirely in the alluvial bed of the Indus. Of its fourteen villages 
eight were during settlement received by transfer from Mianwali, and, 
including them, in only two of the whole number has the greater part 
of the land been in continuous existence over ten or fifteen years. One 
characteristic, then, of this circle is that its lands are new, not yet good' 
but improving. Wheat is the great crop, being grown on 70 per cent, of 
the cultivated area. Next comes hdjra on 15 per cent., barley, tdbvamira 
and cotton are also produced, but in very small quantities. There is na 
purely well cultivation. The 17 wells in the circle merely supplement the 
sdildh. It is improbable that more than half a dozen new wells will be 
made in the next twenty years, as fear of changes in the Indus will pre- 
vent capitalists from siukingthem. Haildhi^ in most years pretty certain; 
A general failure of crops in the Kacha has never occurred, at least not iri 
the last twenty years; The people are, on the whole, well off and pay 
theirrevenue with ease owing to the system of annual re-assesatnent of 
cultivation in force. 

V—Kacha'Pdkha — Contains only two villages situated at the moiitb 
of the Kurram. They have been made a separate circle, partly because of 
their isolated }k>sition, and partly because their soil is different from that 
of any other circle. Their Thai has alight sandy gkasmr on which little 
but bo/raJs growA and their Kacha is largely impregnated with reh from 
the Kurram, but not sufficiently so to idlow more than plots here and there 
to be classed as kaUari. The Kacha, too, is always undergoing change 
owing to the floods in the Kurram. The principal crops are wheat, which 
is grown on 73 per cent, and bdjra on 20 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
Barley and cotton are also produced, but in no great quantity. 

Vl'—N'ehri, — Is so called from its major portion being irrigated by a 
series of small canals from the Kurram, the largest and most important of 
which is that known as Kas Umar Khan. The town of Isakhel is in 
the centre of the circle. Besides irrigated lands it has a large area of 
Thai and Kacha as well. The Thai lands are poorer than in any other 
circle, as the soil which is mostly ghassar has a good deal of sand inter- 
mixed with it, often a stibsoil of pure sand, and the hill torrents which 
irrigate it are few and of insignificant volume. The canal irrigated por- 
tion is mostly fairly good ^Aaasar land, somewhat stiff and tenacious, but 
unfortunately it is much impregnated with reh (locally designated kallar), 
and consequently produces very poor crops. This rehis brought down by 
the Kurram from the Kdshu, a hill torrent which empties itself into tha 
Kurram on the left bank of that river about fourteen miies south-east of 
Edwardes-abad. Should the, newly-introduced tinga system succeed and 
water become more abundant, it is certain that* the crops will be improved 
and the evil effects'of reh diminished. At present the water-supply i^. 
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insuSioient (or the irrigated area. The Kacha is ikearly all new land 
thrown up since 1856-57, and as yet only about one^fifth of it is cultivated 
or immediately culturable. Of the whole area under cultivation in the dide 
half is cultivated by tenants, iind the rest by the proprietors themseUei^ 
of whom the Isakhel Pathaus are the most numerous^ and are verj 
indifferent husbandmen. 

MlAKWAU TAHSIL. 

/ — Kacha, — Contains a group of villages in the bed of the iDdns, 
which are islands in the liot weather^ being entirely cut off from the main 
land on either side. The central villages being the oUest are the best; 
generally the soil is good, but towards the south are several very poor 
villages. As the surface of the country is perfectly flat^ and only &om 
a few inches to al>out three feet above tlie ordinary flood-level of the h- 
dus, the soil is generally so well moistened by inuodatioa or percolation 
between the months of Juuc and September, that all profitably cultur-^ 
able land is sown for the spring crop as soon as dry enough for the purpose^ 
A fair crop is pretty much a certainty on all but the poorer soils, and on 
the best lands the yield per aero of wheat, the great staple, is in good 
years very lurge. Even when no rain has fallen throughout December 
and January, 1 have soen the dying crops revived by. a down-pour earl; 
in February aii<l the j'ield prove after all fairly good. There are a few 
wells in this circle and in the Kadia of ciioles Kacha^Tbal and Kacha* 
Pakka, but they are all more for drinking than irrigation purposes^ and 
at most only supplement the natural irrigation from the river. 

II — KacIia-TliaL^The river lands of this circle are on the whole older 
and better than those of the Kactva-Pakka circle, but in several villages, 
the shifting over of the Indus to this side has wrought serioiis evil, by 
either the erosion of their oldest and best lands, or the conversion of a 
deep silt soil into a shallow or sandy one. The Thai is almost worthless 
for cultivation, being very sandy and receiving nothing but its ova rain- 
fall. Its main use is as a pasture ground at the proper seasons. Small 
Eatches of cultivation, nearly all new since 1860»61, exist here and there, 
ut a crop is never certain. There are now also a few wells,, used m<Nre 
for drinking than irrigation purposes, scattered about it, and there is room 
ior many more ; but as the soil is very poor and sandy, and the average 
water-level is from thirty-five to forty -eight feet, it is not clear that they 
could be profitably worked at present 

/// — Kctcha-Pahka, — Of the two classes of land of whioh this cirde 
conf^ists, alluvial Indus and stiffish Pakka soil, the former is similar to 
that of the Kacha circle, but much of it is somewhat newer and therefore 
poorer. Indeed, most of the river lands of this circle have been engulfed 
during the last sixteen years, and what has accreted in this period and 
not been subsequently lost is as yet inferior. The Pakka soil is good, but 
owing to the increase of cultivation in three of the Mohar vilbges, the- 
quantity of hill torrent water which reaches the said Pakka soil has since 
1860-&1 groatly diminished. The hill torrents too arc, compared to those 
of the Mohar and Danda circles in Isakhel, of insignificant volume.;. 
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Iiencerthe oatturn on latid benefitted by thetti issmallef ktid lesei eMaln. 
IThe loss of the Indus lands has driven many villagers to the Cultivatioti 
of their Pakka lands, on whioh the increase of ouUivation Iq conseqnelitlr 
large ; but notwithstanding^ this fact the proprietors in this circle ate 
generally poon In 1860-61 there wei'e 69 wells and jhatdm in tise; now 
Ihere are only 48^ each with about foiir acres attached, 7hey are nearly 
all in the Pakka> and partly used for drinking purposeful The diminu- 
tion in the number is owing to the Indus having eroded diatiy. 

/>^-^PtefeAai*.— Consists of a series of clHitnbling sand-stone, hilloekd, 
and parallel ridges^ furrowed between by torrent beds and ravines. 
Here and there are small flat hollows and depressions, which, as the dis- 
tance from the hills increases, widen into broad plain-like expabses* The 
> soil IS generally light, somewhat stony and shallow. Owing to this latter 

S[uality, and the fact that sand rock at two or three feet below the surface 
brms the substratum, the natives tei'm all but the best or trail soil^ garni 
is t. hot, irretentive of moisture, whence the crops wither readily under 
A strong sun and scant rain-ia]l» But in some of the hollows and in tnost 
of the nil) toi^rett land> the st>il is deep and rich, or what the natives call 
mrJ^ i, e. cold and retentive of moUture. Spring and autumn crops are 
about equally cultivated^ and wheat and bdjra are the two staples. The 
former is grown on 39 per cent» and the latter on 49 per oent. of the 
cultivated area. 

V— Afo/irfn—The Water-shed of the Salt Range divides the greater 
part of this circle from that of Pakhar, and as, between the two, the hilh 
rise to their ci*est8 much more abruptly on their eastern than on their 
western side, the amount of drainage derived from them is larger in this 
than in the Pakhar circle. In addition to this, the two hill torrents 
which drain the northern slopes of Sakesar, after partially irrigating the 
lands of Lawa in Jhelum and Nammal in this district, unite near the latter 
village, and, immediately piercing the range by a narrow cleft or gorge, 
shed their rich mud-bearing waters over the fields of Musakhel and other 
Koh^r villages. The supply of water in this torrent — the most important 
in the parganah, whence its name on the western side of the hills waki 
or '*tlie stream" is so constant that it may be called a perennial one. In 
July and August it generally comes down two or three times and fills the 
bunds of from 5,000 to 7,000 acres. Compared to it all the other bill 
torrents are small and insignificant. As regards the soil of this circle, at 
the foot of the range it is gravelly ; but the gravel soon gives place to a 
loamy, friable soil, which slopes away gently towards the Indus. Com- 
paring this with the corresponding circle in Isakhel, I may say that the 
soil here is quite as good, and as the lie of the ground is not on so great a 
^lope, dyke and dam making are less laborious; but except for Musakhel 
the hill water-supply is much less. Most of the cultivation is '*hilt tor- 
rent" and the staple is bdjra, which was grown in year of measurements 
on 78 per cent, of the cultivated area. In the Mohdr of Isakhel only 
56 per cent of the cultivated area was sown with bdjra. 

VI — Thai, — The central and southern parts consist of a veiy 
light sandy soil, mostly culturable, but chiefly used as a grazing tract. 
Towards the north the sand mergee^ into a firm, loamy soil, the product 
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of ceatories of wasbmgs from tfae Salt Range. There is hardly anjliU 
torrent culliration. Where the soil is firm each cultirated plot hit 
five or six times its area of waste lying above it, the drainage of whid 
it receives. In the sandy parts, that is to say, throughout foar-fi&ln d 
the circle, small patclies of pure barani cultivation are to be seen hei 
and there, and towards the south the conntiy ia dotted with ei^teniR 
nineteen irrigatioa wells, each with itaowncluinpof trees and dnstacf 
cottages. Bajra is the staple, and was in year of measurtunents son on 
56 per cent, oi the cultivated area. 

187. l^e gross produce estimates were, after aU, rude guesses. Itid 

no other materials to assist my judgment thm l 
Gron produce «*timmtM, those already noted in this chapter. Proprletm 
are mostly self-cultivating, and few of those who are not bo keep^ lai 
accounts, and what accounts are kept are very- unsatisfactory. Tliiul ' 
had no record of past actuals. In estimating the average yields d 
different crops, I accepted the area measurea as cultivated as * tlie 
cultivated area," although I think tbat area was much above this am 
sown in any preceding average year, and considerahly above that too on 
irliich what is sown yields any return in a good year. It would, I 
think, have been legitimate for me to have deducted fifteen or era 
twenty'five per cent, from tfae area returned as cultivated, and called the 
balance "the area cultivated in an average year." Had I done so I might 
have represented the avemge standard of yield as much tnoro than I 
did. But I did not do sa Again I treated "the average annn^ out-tan^ 
and "the out-turn of an average year" as equivalent terms. I mention 
this, because I subsequently learnt from ur. Lyall that under thelatta 
phrase years of no crop are generally understood not to have been taken 
into the account at alL 

I annex a table showing my assumed average yields of wheat 
throughout the district. 
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188. !■ eommnting tbe groM nttdaoa estimate of the different 
orops into their cftsh equivalents, my best guide 
btM •! coonwutwa, ^„ jj,^ pabliehed tahgQ rates for the preceding 
twutty yean. I endeavoured also to obtain from 
hunniah'i books their wholesale selling prices for the same period. In 
tliis I was laiily gucceasful for the chief staples. After that I prepared 
tny aettiement commutation rates. Id doing so I bore in mind that the 
pnces at which the poorer aamind&rs of the district are constrained to 
«ell a large portion of each crop, in order to meet their revenue engage- 
ments, are nuu^ below either of the rates noticed above. Though I have 
been liberal, I do not thiok I have been too much so. It must not be for- 
gotten that I framed my rates at a time when the prices of all food grains, 
to the surprise of most men, had fallen nearly as low as tbey had ^n in 
1857-68 and the two foUowiag years. From 1856 to the close of 1860 all 
food grains were very cheap. Then came two famine years, then a year 
of plenty, and then eight consecutive years during which all food grains 
were excessively dear, so much so that the two culminating years 186^70 
and 1870-71 wero almost famine years. With 1872-73 a cycle of good 
yeancommeBced,whicb, sofar&swheat is concerned, has continued up to 
the present time. I trust the above remarks will suEBce to explain the 
bimess of the figures gtv^a in the last column of the following stat«- 
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189. The next step was to eliminate Kamin'e does from the grcas 
K»mi«n* dednotioiK. iMuoe. They amounted to one-tenth for Isa^ 

khel and Mi^nwali, one-ninth elsewhere, except 
foE the sandy tracts of Marwat, in which they were fixed at one-eighth. 
T^ ai^ceptionally high rate is mainly owing to the heavy expense of 
j^ania^ 01 druaking water to reapers, farm servanta, and others engaged 
m)M)Cr«B>iP2OK^JiA0«th Whipli Inst (w, 6iff, forty days. The extra 
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expenilitur^ of water during this time is Ahont two donkey lOAdft a if 
per 100 maunds of grain ingathered» and as each donkey receives vhikk 
working a soer of gram a day or more, two maunds (^ — ) are thus oob* 

Bumed during harvesting. The items in the whole account for the thni 
sandy circles of MarWat are as follows : — 



Black«tiiiith •». »». ».. 

Carpentef ... .»% ... 

Crop watchman .k. .». 

Cobbler » .». ••• 

DWccI)eF ••• •*• •*• •• • 

ucAperB ••# ••» ••■ ••• 



ThpahBiimillah, or alms 
giFen to en»nre a bless 
ing on the crop ,.. 

Donkeys for water 

Total. 



Half his dacs only allowed on acooont d Ui 
repairing water-skins. 

Winnows the grain, prepares tran^n (nets for 
bhiua, &c). 

They are nniversaUy emplojr<>d The rates nry 
from one-tenth to one twentieth, depending oi 
the ont-tnm as they mnst. I allow here a U^ 
over half f oU rates, as proprietors reap lo waA 
thcmselyes. 



or one-eighth. 



The detail of items is very similar throughout the districts In 
Bannu proper allowance had to be made for the whole dues of the chal- 
vjeshta, or watchman of irrigation channels, and for half those of the 
hvbtwdl or village bailiff, one of whose duties it is to collect the UxoIl 
working parties. Where hired reapers are not employed, as for the finer 
crops, like sugar-cane, or amongst the Bhangikhels and to some extent 
amongst the Wazirs and the pettiest Bannuchi proprietors, my rates for 
hamiana deductions are very liberal indeed. But, speaking blroadly, I 
think they are nowhere too much so. Harvesting operations. aie» asA 
rule, conducted in a very wasteful manner. 



190. Kamiana dues being eliminated, the other items mistkiiig up the 

total cost of production had next to be d^iKJtod. 
The balance would represent the net assets, half 
of which were to be takexi' to* tiie maadiaiua 



Svoluticmof h«lf net 

assets. 
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jtandard of assess meftt. Th« "other items" were for most of the district 
tie tenant's eliare of the prodiico anil nothing more. In some of the 
ungated tracts certain extra item» had to be also cut out of the landlord's 
■eceipts before the net assets were attained. Thus for Isakhel and the 
Bar and Landidak circles o( Bannu tahsil, canal clearance charges, and in 
ft number of the tappas of Bannu proper, seed and manure, when supplied 
hy tbe proprietor, had to be allowed for. In calculating the tenant's share 
the practice is to treat all land as if cultivated by te nan ts-at- will, paying 
at the average rent rate of the circle. This renders the account very 
Kmple. Where rent rates were varions, as in Bannu proper and in Jsar- 
khel, I was, however, more particular. In the former case I used for each 
teppa the average rent rate of the tappa, and in the latter that of each 
Tillage for itself. This made the account more accurate. How it waa 
vorked out was detailed in my several assessment reports, and need not 
be repeated here, especially aathe rent rates of the district haw k«B 
dse where described. 

191. Having thus made out a tboroagbly honest and independent 
half asset's assessment, I next considered the 
Eeyenne rates adnpied circumstances o£ each c-rcle as a whole, and where 
natos.*^ °^^*™^^" °^ ' necessary oi each village in it in particutat 
Where villages were numerous they were e&ie- 
folly graded in tbeir supposed order of productiveness. By the above 
means I obtained a rough estimate of the limit to which uihancement was 
practicable within the prescribed maximum standaid. Soil or revenue 
ntes were then devised with reference to the assujned revenue beariog 
capacity of the different soils, and the rough estimate just mentioned. 
In this process I had nothing to assist me, but the two guides above noted, 
I could not compare my rates with those of a former settlement because 
there were none, I could not manufacture any by dividing former assess- 
ments on former measurement areas because such areas were unreliable. 
I could not even compare my Trans- Indus rates with those accepted for 
other adjacent tracts, because none such had yet been sanctioned for 
either the Kohat or the Dera Ismail Khan districts. Moreover, had they; 
already been so, such a comparison would have been of little practical 
Value, because the Trans-Indus and sailaba portions of this district shand 
to a great extent alone. But for the Cis-Indus lands, such a comparison 
"Was us^ully made, the Mohilr of Mianwali assimilating to the Mohar 
of Isakhet, and the Fakhar ilaka to thoTallagang tahsil of the Jheluin. 
district. 

Having then devised revenue rates as best I could, I should, according 
lo the rules, have applied them only to a few avenogo villages in 
6ach circle, and then have submitted my assessment or revenue rates 
reports. But in so doing it would have been necessary to explain 
that in making my village assessments, it was probable that I should: 
have to depart so materially from the revenue I'ates product, that I mighti 
finally propose an assessment of Rs. 10 per cent, or 12 per cent, above or 
below it. Such a result would, I think, stultify the value of orders pass«d 
on a revenue rate's report. Acting rather on a common sense wiew of 
the case tbau in strict accordance with the Utter of the rules, X applied 
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my rough rates to all the villages in each circle ; then the Superin- 
tendent and Extra Assistant Commissioner recorded their independent 
opinions as to what assessment should be imposed on each estate, anj 
after that I did the same. Finallj, I modified my roogh rates, whet 
necessary, so as to bring their product into closer accord with that of 
the village assessment estimatesw In reporting, instead of observing 
a discreet silence about this latter process, and justifyijig my rates Oft 
general grounds alone, I explicitly avowed all I had done, and witk 
a great want of precision of language wrote of my " Tillage assessmoit 
0«^ina^es" as "village assessmenta'' The fact is I did not consider I 
was contraveniug any rule, and as Mr. Lyall throughout appioTel 
and endorsed my procedure, it never struck me that any part <^ h 
would be challenged and condemned by Government. The IsakM 
assessment report was the first submitted, but provoked no Btrictoret 
That for Marwat was the next. Here Mr. Egerton, then Finandal 
Commissioner, pointed out that my mode of operation rendcmi 
"criticism impossible except upon the general consideration whedier 
the assessments are fair as a whole." His view was partly endorsed 
by Sir Henry Davies. Unfortunately for myself, I did not recein 
orders on Marwat until after the submission of the assessment reports 
for the two remaining tahsils. I say " unfortunately, " because had Mr. 
Egerton's comments been communicated to me in time, I would, of 
course, have drawn up the remaining reports in strict conformity with the 
letter of the rules, and either not have made any village assessment 
estimates at all, or, if I did, said nothing about them, but justified my 
revenue rates entirely on general grounds, which would have been easy. 

By the time the Bannu tahsil assessment report, the most import- 
ant in the district, reached the Financial Commissioner, Mr. Egertoa 
was Lieutenant-Governor, and Mr. Ouseley Financial Conunissioiier. 
The latter approved of my procedure, but the former did not. On thii 
I attempted to justify it, and show that it was not in opposition to tbe 
spirit of the rules. My strong point was that as the rules laid down tbit 
** the produce (i. e. half assets) estimates form the standard by which tbe 
assessment of a tract of country will be judged as a whole," it foUawed 
that as I had furnished elaborate and honest half assets estimates, I bid 
supplied the prescribed data for criticism. Besides that, I had in all 
my reports given general reasons for pitching my assessments at th» 
figure I proposed below half assets. Mr. Lyall was generous enough to 
support me. In forwarding the papers to His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Qovernor, Mr. Ouseley made the following comment : — 

** Mr. Thorbam took into aoconnt the oircnmstances of individnfil TzllageB in leportiaf 
his revenue rates; and as the circnmBtances of each Tillage could not l)e reported with the 
revenue rates, without exceeding the scope of a report on revenue rates, the rates wen it 
reality beyond criticism. He was, in short, too particular^ and not sufficiently geaenl is 
reporting his xevexuie rates for any generld criticisms to be made on them. The proper ite^ 
to oofyii^er indi^idaal circumstances is at the announcement, and tbe report on SBB c a Biiifttt 
of wMmi not in a rev<mue rate report." 

His Honor, too, did not consider that I had made a saccessfiil 
defence; and, with reference to my half assets jama, condemned it as too 
high and misleading, and pointed out that in framing it I ought to hare 
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en into consideration factors such a.s the following ; the great per-J 
centage of enhancement, the Waziri impatience of taxation, the large 
expenses of proprietors, the minut« subdivision of holdings, &c. I regret 
deeply His Honor's decision. All I can say is that, in preparing my 
haJf aesetfi estimates, I followed Mr. Lyall's instructi'tns, and that I 
understood from him no factor was to be then taken into account except 
tbose comprised in the '^oat of production, all others being left over fnr 
iQsideration antil the hour of assessment. 

1£j2. I have expltuned that I adapted my revenue rates to my vil- 
lage assessment estimates. In making tljese 
Snmmaiy of reseons for latter every circumstance bearing on the revenue 
iiiich of ssHeaBmenc beloi* . , -,- . r < . . » > 

lialf asaeta maiimnm. P^jmg ability ot each tract. Clan, and even com- 

munity, was taken into account, I propose berii 
10 run over the general rea-sons for the pitch of assessment actually 
imposed for the ditferent tracts of each tahsil. The assessments, p^ 
distributed, nowhere differ largely from those first proposed. Mr, Lyall's 
recommendations were in most cases accepted, and lie endorsed mins 
in their entirety for Marwat, raised them by Rs. 650 in the Bannu 
tahail, and by Bs. 600 in Mi&nwftli, and reduced them by Rs. 2,097 i" 
Isakhel. Then, in applying the circle sanctions to villages, though I 
every where revised my former village asseasment estimates, the circle 
totals generally came out in close accord with the sanctions, a little 
over them in moat cases, except for Marwat and Indus sialaha lands. 
The main differences were in Bannu proper and in Mi&nwall. In tliu 
former case the distrihiited exceeded the sanctioned total by Rs. 3,28(1. 
ind 10 the latter in the aon-aailaba or upland by Rs. 539. Under- 
lying the special considerations, which will be noticed below, is one 
which applies- everywhere, viz., that the extra cesses on the ,ja»ia, 
induding the recent famine enhancement by Rs. 2-l-4> per cent, nf the 
local rate cess, range from Rs. 21-13-4 to Rs, 20-13-4 percent.' In 
the latter I am including, a special irrigation cess of from Rs. 1-S-O 
to Rs. 5 imposed in irrigated tracts. 

Thus it win be seen that if we add cesses, the total demand — except 
fw Wazfrs, Bhangikhels, Bhitannis, and in a few localities which on 
'pecial grounds required a very light assessment —generally rises to a 
''ull half assets standard, and in places to a higher figure. 
Bannd tahsil, 
I, — Waziri Tracts. — Half assets gave Rs. 2;",472". The full assessments 
eive Ka. 16,4r)9, but those actually fmpo.sed only Rs, 8,277, or about 
''alf, Thisjamais very Ught and represents only one-Ddrty-ihivd of 
"le gross produce estimate. The Wazirs being hill men, impatient of 
^sation, and having pa-ss responsibility, it was the declared policy of 
Government to assess them very lightly. The difference between 
^he so-called fall and actual januis represents the abatements allowed 
^D account of their pass obligations, and the border position of their 
villages, viz., Rs. 8,175, also Rs. 7 on other grounds. The enhancement 
is Rs. 34 per ceot. on the jama imposed in 1838-59. 
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(2) Bannu proper. — Half assets gave Ra. 1,55,4>9d. The jama 
imposeJ, after deducting all abatements, • Rs, 1,28,292, or Ra, 27,203. 
under half assets. Still the enhancement on 1858-59 is Rs. 20,263, 
The reasons for not claiming more were that the villages in the Nir and 
LandidSk tracts are weak and of recent date, and held hy influent!^ 
men. Elsewhere the land is fully cultivated ; holdings are very minute^ 
and proprietors are poor, and live up to their incomes, and the pressure 
of population on the productive capacity of the soil is very greaL 
Added to all this, £annu is a border tahsil. 

Marwat Tahsil. 

Half assets gave Rs. 1,56,078. The jama imposed, less an abatemen' 
ofRs. 3,415 for border villages, is Rs. 1,13,4*8 J or Rs. 42,63( 
under half asseta. It is Rs. 9,969 under that of 1858-59, and Rs. 7,09q 
under that of 1876-77, with which year the summaiy settlement expired 
At both summary settlements the sandy villages of Slarwat were mucf 
over-assessed, and in consequence many were half mined. The sandi 
8oil is not productive, bears very little kkarif, and a crop is always ver^ 
uncertain. The people too are very poor, and for diinking water, fodder, 
and dairy produce are, compared to any of their neighbours, very 
disadvantageously circumstanced. In this settlement it was necessary to 
largely reduce the jamas of the old villages in the sandy tracts, hence all 
gain from the extension of cultivation elsewhere has been ahaorhed ii 
this tardy act of justice. Regarding the Nar tract the same reasons heh 
good for a light assessment as for the Bannu N&r noted above. Likfl 
Bannu too, it should be remembered that Marwat is a border tahsil, 
IsAKHBL Tahsil 

(1). BkAngikhel—The^amo. is only Rs. 2,200, or Rs. 2,219 under half 
assets. Being an obscure mountainous tract only recently brought 
under taxation, and its inhabitants being hardy highlanders, who supply 
us with good soldiers, lightness was thought advisable. 

(2), That portion of the rest of the tahsil, which in not sailabai 
and therefore under a fluctuating system of annual assessments, pa^ 
Ra. 34,444 or Rs. 7,738 under half assets. Considering the scant rain-fal 
and uncertainty of crop for bfirnni tracts, and the careless cultivation 
the Isakhel clan, the jama is not light. 



■" The ttbatemeata are: — 

Eednctiona allowed exposed bolder Barnuchi TOJages 

One-Bizlh reduction far learned and priestly cloaees of TOlageB., 
Miscelltuieoas 



\ or thia B 
certaiQ landa in 
OP 660, I thiufc. 
have now cease 



I. 329 are on aoconnt of tbe prohibition of certain high and other cmps o^^ 
media t<!ly adjoining cantonments. Formerly a large sum, aboQt Rs. 6013 
vaa allon'ed as compensation, and paid from the Trsosury. Snch payiaeBW 
I, hence by the new arrangements Oorernment saves about Ra. 400 a jeu ' 

H by jadicial deciiim 
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Indus aaildba lands. — I shall include here those of Ui^nw&Ii u' 
■well as of Isakhel. The sanctioned rates gave an assessment on the 
cultivated area of the years of measurements for which the rates were 
first vrorkedout, of Ra. 1,05,224. The half assets estimate was Rs. 
1,18,687; but owing to the contraction of the cultivated area in the year 
in which the sanctioned ratea were first imposed, the distributed jam A 
only amounted to Rs, 75,581. This jama is a fairly full one, and the 
acreage rate on cultivation is within some pies of what it fell at the last 
summary settleracDta.' As a fluctuating system of assessment, to be 
shortly described, is in force, the jama varies each year with the acreage 
under tillage, and that mainly depends on fluvial action between June 
and September, 

Midnw&li tdksil, exceptiiigthe saildba portion. — The jama is Ra. 
61,375, or Ra. 22,884 under half assets. It is an enhancement of Rs. 
10,310, or Rs, 19% on thatof the last summary settlement. Itisalight 
assessment, but a crop is never certain, and a large proportion of the 
lamindara are Pathans and not very laborious. In the above flguros the 
assessment on grazing waste is not included. It is, excluding Govern- 
ment rakhs, Ra, 3,675. To this must be added Rs. 335 in the Kacha. 
The former is fixed, the latter fluctuates. Particulars will be given 
towards the end of this chapter. 

193. The following statement compares the fiscal results for the 

„ . , * , ,, whole district, except for the Indus sailaba 

of th« new sssessmenta. lands of the new assessments with those of 

the last summary settlement, and with the 

demand of the year preceding that on which they began to run : — 

■ Bnbseqnent to the diatrihation at the jama, new knd limplified latea hire 
been proposed, aod vers sanctioned lut moaUt (October 1878), and will be dcKribed 
nt tbe ead of this chapter, 
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Begardiog the Indus stuUb^ lands, tbeir lanJ revenue and trini 
bmonnted to Rs. S9,039 at tho second Bummary settlement, and lo 
Re. 89,293 in the year preceding that from which the new assessmenta 
i»uiie into force, and to Ra. 75,916 in that year. Each year's demand 
depends on the area cultivated in the year, which again, as already said, 
depends on fluvial action. 

194. In the above statement the enorraouc increase of the extra 

, ,.„ cesses since the firet siunmary settlement it 

le extra eeeaee. i -i -i i mi • i 

exhibited. These cesses now require explana- 
tion. The following are uniform for the whole district, except for the 
two Waziri circles in which the lambardirs receive Rs. 10 per cent, 
instead of 5 per cent.; — 



Luobardati 
Boad 



The following are not uniform : — 
PatwdrL — ForMifinwiliitisRs. 4-12;andforl3akh;I Rs. 5 per cent.'; 
for Marwat it is Rs. 4-4 per cent. ; for Bannu proper Rs. 4, and for the 
Waziri circles Rs. 5-12 ; for the Government grazing rakhs of Mi£nw&li 
a pjitwiri cess of 5 per cent, on their annual letting value has been fixed, 
as patw^s will have a good deal of enumeration and other work 
to do in connection with them. No other cess is chargeable on the 
rakh leases. 

Stationery. — For Tsakhel it is nil, being there met out of malba ; 
for Bannu proper, Marwat and Miiinwflli it is 4 annas per cent and 
for the Waziri circles 8 annas per cent. 

Malba. — For Bannu tahsil it 13 nil ; for the other tahails it is 

1 per cent, on an average, but a maximum of 2 per cent, is allowed in 
"^rtain villages. 

Irrigation. — For Bannu proper it is 1-8-per cent, and for the two 
a&r and Landidak tracts 5 per cent. ; for villages in the Kaa Umar 
£han in Isakhel it is 5 per cent., and on Kurram vials below the Eas, 

2 per cent. 

Cesses on Water-mills in Banmi Taksil. — They are : lambardari 
5 per cent. ; patwari 4 per cent. ; and irrigation 1-8 per cent. 
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195. I propose now to criticise the new assessments, and tol 

__. , ., . , . - make supcestiiona rccardinK their future! 

(Jpinion on tbe weient oi , . =° . , ° i °i ,. • 

the new MscBiintmt, working. 1 venture to do so because of my 

long acquaintance with the district, and of my 
having conducted its first regular settlement. 

I think the new assessments are, except for two tracts, rather light, 
that is, that the revenue payers will with judicious suspensions and rare 
remissions be able to pay the demand without feeling it burdensome. 
Soae of the Wazirs profess to grumble, because their previously almost 
noininal tevenwe has been enhanced 3i per cent. But iu point of fact they 
have been very lightly assessed, and did Marwats hold their lands, tiey 
would gladly pay double what we are taking, and still consider them- 
selves lightly taxed. The Bhitannis, though ruder highlanders than 
the Wazirs, now openly express their satisfaction. Their jamaa have 
been increased"" 49 per cent, and are notao light as those of the Wazirs. 
They, however,have the sense to compare their state in this district with 
that of their brethren in Dera Ismail Khan, who pay at nearly full, 
rates. The Bhangikhels are to a man loud in expressing their 
satisfaction with the Sark^r. Their jama was increased Iti per cent, and 
is now sufficiently high for such a wild inaccessible country. One reason, 
however, why they are so contented, is that they now pay a fixed sum 
on each holding whereas formerly it was a tax on ploughs and varied 
each year, Tbe Eannuchis — whose jama has been increased by Rs. 20,263, 
or 16 per cent, exclusive of cesses thereon — are, I think, really pleased, 
though many of them profess disappointment and call themselves hardly 
used.-f The villages in which the highest enhancements have been 
taken are those in tiie neighbourhood of cantonment. Comparing them 
with similar lands in Peshiiwar, such vill^es have been lightly aseesaed, 
and I am sure Government is taking throughout the richest parts of 
Bannu proper, considerably under the maximum standard, and quite 
Rs. 10 per cent, below what the land could pay without either depre- 
ciating its market value or its present pitch of tillage. There is only 
one part of the country held by the Bannuchis which is comparatively 
higher assessed than any other portion of the Bannu tahsil. I allude 
to the Lohra drcle, and more particularly to those villages in it whose 
canal irrigation is supplied from the Tochi stream. As to Marwat, the 
people are really grateful. The jamas are, 1 think, with one excep- 
tion, nowhere high, and for most of the border villages they are 
decidedly light. 

The exception is the aandy tract which was until lately o 
assessed. Throughout it Rs. 15,053 have been reduced in 75 villages, and 
an increase of Rs. 8,558 has been taken in 65 other villages. The net 

■ Haramtila is not here iucladed, as it tued to pay nil, and now payi Bs. S60< 

t I went cajafully into tbe canes of some of thosn who bad objected the loudeat, sni' 

had peraiBtently clamoared for a Khan-taluU arrangement. I found tbe objection* 

friTOloua or untrue gBncrall j. When it came to the test, it always resulted that he who had 

offered to give up one-fourth o£ his produce to a revenue fanner declared he had n ' 

one-fourth ot tbe tenant's shwe, i. e. oiie-eighlh o£ bia groaa produce. 
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lilt is a reduction of Ra 7,095. I could not well have been more liberate 
But I still think that the new jamas of the 75 villages above 
referred to, and of a few others, are even now severe, becauae their whole 
culturable area is under tillage ; a crop ia always very uncertain, there 
very little kharif cultivation possible, and at best the yield per acre 
very low. 

As to Isakhel and Mianwfili, with the exception of Bhangikhel 
__iS tnitdba lands, the new assessments are in most villages some- 
rhat light, and the people know it, and are thankful. The aaildba lauds 
ftve always paid at a high rate, but owing to the fluctuating eyatem 
f assessment in force they can well aflord to do so, and consequently 
ibe jama of no village can be called heavy. The very ansall amount 
of land alienated in the Kacha in the la-st twenty years, only about 
4 per cent, supports this view," as also that elasticity kesps down the salo 
ad mortgage of land. 

I should note generally that throughout the district I now think 
ly tendency has been to bsscsh the leas productive estates relatively 
beftvier than the more productive. In distribution, too, villages did 
the same with regard to the good and bad blocks and parcels of land 
tiside their own bound.s. Observing my own mistake, I tried to prevent 
them from, as I believe, making a similar, but was not often successful. 
'ere I re- distributing the present jama, I would put more than I 
ive on good estates, in which a crop ia pretty certain, and less on others. 

196. I wish now to offer a few suggestions on suspensions and 
remissions, and tlie working of the settlement 
»,JS?i"'.a XSSSS, i» g^en.1. My meming »ill be clearer it I 
iMdttie norking of the write of each tahsil separately. 
■aulcmenU 

Bannu Tahsil. 
Bannu Prope'. — I think neither remissions nor suspensions will 
(ver be required, except in the rare case of loss from hail, by the abra- 
sion of its bank by the Kurram, and in the case of the failure of the Tochi 
ilream in the winter and spring months. When that occurs, certain 
villages in the Lohra circle will lose their rabi crops. I stated in the last 
paragraph that the assessment of this circle is comparatively higher than 
that of any ether circle in the Bannu tahsil ; and of its villages, perhaps 
Shahdto is the highest assessed. 

Waziri Country. — The jama ia so very light that remissions on 
nj ground except that of diluvian will seldom be either advisable or 
wise. An occaaionil suspenBion, when ihe wheat crop fails after a poor 
or average preceding spring crop, is all that I would recommend. 

In cases of partial damage by hail, I would in good or average 
years distribute a part or the whole of the jama of the ruined crops over 

■ It is only jnBt to here obserro thaC the Eacha icmiDd^Ts assert it was the 
high pitch of the old wil rates which deterred outsiders from hajing Kacha land. Oaa 
g«3d reason was, bowever, the instability ot the soil. The new Eocha rates juBt eanclioned 
^^fliiot be called high. Ihe le pundtw oa m tai tl' —-- -^ --- • • - • ■ -"-'- 
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o autumn crops &,t all, or at most io good years u very little bajra, 
, their peasant proprietors live from hand to mouth when the 
ng CTQp " fails," it means to many indebtedness or parting with land. 
I to think a "cyclic" assessment would be the panacea for Harwat, 
■eported leugthily on the subject as on the indebtedness of the 
grata (No. 72, dated 10th October 187a). But such an assessment 
' 1 not be of much use unless the District Officer remained in charge 
i whole cycle, and that is hardly likely. Should the present assess- 
ment break down, i. e., the people get mere and »ore impoverished through 
the fault of our system, I am bow of opinion that the sandy tracts of 
Marwat should be held khdm-taksil at fiiccd money acreage rates. 
Thus I would have two rates for each village, vis., that now distributed 
to be applied to the area in which crops come to maturity io average 
years, and another, say from Rb. 10 per ceii t. to 25 per cent, higher for above 
average years. Government would gain by this; and, judging from the case 
with which annual measurements are effected over the Kacha— an area of 
139 square miles, paying from Rs. 75,000 to Rs. 1 ,20,000 a year— with the 
ordinary staff of patwaris, I think the plan is quite feasible. 

ISAEHEL AND MlANWiJJ. 

For the canal irrigated lands of Isakhel and the Kacha, I think a 
remission is necessary when hail destroys crops. In both, the whole 
area is fully cultivated, and pays revenue at cultivated rates. With this 
exception I think occasional suspenaiona should meet all shortcomings of 
the season throughout both tahsils. Every four vr five years at the 
worst, a very heavy wheat or bajra crop is in-gathered, and I can see no 
reason why suspended revenue should not remain so until a really good 
year comes. A fair yield in the Kacha to the acre sown is so certain 
that suspensions there caa seldom be required. 

197. In 187S I made at Mr. Lyall's suggestion careful inquiries 

, . , , . . into the ways and means by which revenue 

dates of kiBta, .-i .-i jtuj ■ i 

payers meet the jvtoi domand, I had previously 

proposed the postponement of the rabl kist dates by fifteen days for the 
bakhel and Marwat tahsils. The results of my investigations were 
reported in a letter from which I almost literally transcribe several para- 
graphs. I venture to do so, because I believe district officials are hardly 
aware of the straits to which the poorer peasantry are put in order to 
meet their revenue engagements. I certainly was not until I went into 
the subject. 

" Wheat is Ihe great rati crop Ihrooghont the district. In Marwat gram is also Jargciy 
cultivated, but even there wheat is the important ntaple. from the sale of which the peasant 
cipeotfl Io pay moat o( hia revenua, and provide for moat of his houschiJd expenees. 
llie last rabl haiveeting operation ia seldom over until about the 10th ot June, ttnd ofteii; 
in good years or when rain in tSaj or June retards work, not until a week or ten days 
Ui«r. liieBe dotea are broadly correct for the whole diatrict. On the Indus alluvial lands, 
howETier, the spring crop ia generally in-gathered a few days sooner than elsewhere. Taking 
June 10th M the average district da(« for the completion ot harvesting, the revoaue 
payer has theoretically three or four days for making arrangements to pay his Qrst revenue 
instalment. But in practice he Iias not even (hia; foi June 16Ch Is the date by which 
the first kist has to be paid in to the tahsit, and a tahsildir, who is "an energetic revenue 
ofBcer," Iragins to dim for payinent long before fti ^. d*t8. 'Jh e ptee ia gln alar for the 



I 
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Ffcond kiat. Again,eacliiDiliTidnalreTennapftj'er laprMBed for payment by hialunbai'dir 
and patwAri days before the monsj actoatly reaches the tahsfl. He has thus to worry 
himeelf to raise money St the very timo in all tbe twelve months of the year when 
mon^ is dearest, and when his whole attention should be concentrated on getting in 
bis crop. 

" Under the above facia Iha question arises from what Bourcca is the first kist met I I 
find that thrifty or well.to.do revenue payers pay their quota from a balance in bsnd, but 
that the mass of the pcaaant proprietors of the district either sell a portion of their half- 
barrcsled crop oc tmrrow money to pay theirs. Both these are eminently losing transao- 
tionn. When the revenue is paid with borrowed tooney, as is commonly done by the 
sniBt'.er peasants in tbeKacba, the borrower hopes to pay off debt, and interest two or three 
months later by selliog after prices have settled, and to loee less in the process than had be 
sold before that event occurs. He spccolates, in fact, on a rise in prices, and of course bit 
hopes often prove fallacious. In an exporting district like this prices of exportable agri- 
cultural produce mainly depend on the oQtturti In tracts barderinj^ on the Indus to the 
south of Isakhcl, and on the state of the grain markets in centres like Dera Ismail Khan, 
Mooltan, Sakhar, tec. Prices, therbfore, cannot "settle" bere antjl July and Anguat. Now, 
no landholder wonld think of selling largely until prices do s'ttle, eicept from tbe dire 
necessity of having to find money to pay his rerenne with. Many, as I have said, pretei 
borrowing. As to the proportion of grain to outturn sold by tbe 16th July. I find that 
nnder one-fifteenth is sold by June 16th, and not more than one-siztb, if sn much, by Jul f 
16th. The great export season cannot well commence until after the rains and inondatjons 
be over, that is, until September. Export is largest in the cold months. 

"Our benefii'^nt Qovemmsnt cannot desireacontinuanceof tbeselling-at-a-losaorbot- 
rowing practice described above, provided that by a liberal postponement of the kisC dales 
tbe probability of reveniiGdefanUingby individuals, or even communities, be small, I 
believe that the existing datea were originally fixed with the special object that in case 
of default the collector should have the tangible security of unsold grain at hand from 
which to realise his demand. That was in the days when land was of little value. Kov» 
the reverse is the case, and every peasant knows what are the procesBca legalised for 
compelling payment of the land revenne. Hence if the dates, by which the rabi kista are 
required to be pwd in, be bo adjusted as to save tbe peasantry tbe necessity of 
Klling.at.a-loss or of tnrrovring, the risk of dcf anlt, will, 1 think, not be appreciably 
increased. 

" To recapitulftle facts and arguments, the rabi kista are due on June lEth and July 
16lh, but in practice they are paid oatlior. The harvest is barely in.gathered by the fonnet 
date, and pricea have hardly settled by the latter, hence a large proportion of tbe tvfo kiats 
ate paid from borrowed money or the proceeds of losing ealea. Under tbe circumstances 
it would, I think, be wise and generona to re- adjust the dales for tbe payment of the 
said kists, provided that thereby the risk of revenue defnulting bo not materially greater 
than now. The growth of intelligence amongst the landholders, the rise in tbe vatae of 
land, and the impossibility of selling profitably until after the rainc, have already, it 
aeems to me, miDimised that risk." 

Under the circumstances, I urged that the dates should be chuDged 
throughout the district from June 15th and July 15th to July 15th 
and August 15th. The dates ultimately fixed by Government are July 
lat and August 1st for all tahsils, but Bannu itself. On reconsidera- 
tion, I am not sure that, in the intereata of Government, my proposals 
were entirely prudent as a whole, because I think I did not allow 
sufficiently for the improvidence of the poorer classes, and the temptation 
Wazii-B would have felt to slip away to the hills without having previ- 
ously paid their revenue. Indeed, partly on this account, andas Bannuchis 
largely grow crops which ripen earlier than wheat, e. g. barley and clover, 
and have good markets close at band, I did not in the end think it neces- 
sary to ask for any poatponemont for them. For that Baonuchi circle, 
however, in which the knarif revenue is partly met from profits derived 
from sugar-cane and turmeric, I asked and obtained a month's postpone- 
ment for the second kharif kiet. _^, . „^_ 
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The sanctioned dates throughout the diHtrict are now:- 








B*BI KIBTS. 


Sharif kibts. 


„w, 


First. 


Second. 


Firrt. 


Secood. 


■oaMiinw&U ... 


16th Jane ... 
lit July ,.. 


lElh Jaly ... 
lat ADKOit ... 


15th December 
For all villus 
Bannu circle m 
16lh nccember 
16th Decfimber 


15th Jannary 
a but those of the 
which they are:— 
U5th Febmary. 
ilGtb January 



I need hardly aay that the revenue payers throughout the district 
are very grateful to Government for the measure of relief which has been 
accorded to them. 

198. The only water-milla in the district are in the Bannu tahsil- 

... ,,, The moat profitable are near cantonments, and 
Assessment of water-mills .. ^^ , . . . — . ' , 



n the Bannu tahnil. 



on the Kachkot canal They are only used 
for grinding grain. Most of them are owned by 
Tillage headmen and leading agriculturists, who lease them out for 
cash-rents to working'miller*, generally Hindus. The seventy-eight now 
working have been each separately assessed for the first time, at rates 
ranging from one-seventh to one-third of the estimated net profits. The 
pitcli of assessment is probably somewhat lower, as I made a very 
liberal deduction from the gross receipts for the cost of maintenance. 
The aggregate revenue is Rs. 900 a year, The only cesses payable are 
5 per cent, to the village headman, who collects, and the patwari and 
irrigation cesses aggregating Rs. 5-8 percent. Accordlngto the terms of the 
Financial Cmmissioner's sanction, the assessment now imposed on each 
mill is to be for the term of settlement, but if a mill falls out of use 
fcom a cause beyond the control of the owner, a remission is to be given. 
Such remission is not to be allowed for the first six months during which 
the mill is out of work, and is to cease whenever it is again brought into 
use. New mills are to be assessed by the District Officer at the rates 
paid by mills of similar power in the neighbourhood. Should during 
the term of settlement the profits from any good mill, now highly 
taxed, so seriout^Iy and permanently diminish that a reduction of assesa- 
ment is thought advisable, the District Officer is to report in accordance 
with the procedure prescribed for the analogous case of a reduction of 
land reveuue. I may note here that no new mil! can be erected without 
the District Officers permission. I trust such permission will be 
given very charily, as water-mills generally interfere with the irrigation, 
and there are already a suflicient number of them. To divert water 
into the mill-race a partial dam is thrown across the supply channel, by 
which the pace of the flow is diminished, the suspended silt is deposited 
where it is alm(»t useless, and the branch canals taken off immediately 
above, the race get more than their proper quantum of water. Besides 
this the water passed ofi'into the mill-escape becomes frequently unavail- 
able for irrigation purposes. 
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right in all tha waste included within its boundaries soon sprang up in 
each comsiuuity, and gave rise to a give-and-take custom in grazing, 
the rales notwithstanding. Thus year by year outsiders, and especially 
Pawindaha and others who were not neighbours, began to find it more 
and more difficult to graze their cattle at will over the Thai without 
first coming to au understanding with the village within whose limits 
they wished for the time to sojourn. At last this settlement com- 
menced, and shortly after I was advised by the Financial Commissioner, 
with reference to Thai waste, that " as much os possible of this land 
should be reserved aa Government property," because, amongst other 
reasons, the question whether the SIndh Sligar Doib Canal, surveys 
for which had been begun and completed during the two preceding 
Seld seasons, "shall or shall not bo made, may depend to a great extent 
upon the amount of land which can be reserved as Government 
I property. " Upon that I proposeil the appropriation under section 28 of 
I the Land Revenue Act of 1871 of somewhat over a lakh of acres, on 
I the gronnd that such land was surplus waste in excess of village require- 
J ments, and had not hitherto been taken into consideration in the two 
' summary settlements of the Thai. Mr. Lyall and Colonel Munio, 
whilst inclined to concur that technically the Government claim might 
be asserted, held that its assertion was inexpedient, except within the 
Umits of Harnoli. Government, however, " generally approved " of my 
"iposals, but directed me to treat the grazing requirements of the Thai 
.lages with great liberality. Accordingly I reconsidered the claims 
: each village, and submitted fresh proposals, which were with some 
-crvations in favour of Pawindah graziers, and annual in preference to 
[E^ termed eases, sanctioned. The result is that 7S,964i acres or 123 
I'lare miles have been now absolutely appropriated as Government 
1 ropetty. This, coupled with the old Harnoli rakh of 13,820 acres, 
raises the Government reserved land in the Miiinwdli Thai to 145 square 
miles. Besides this in the contingency of certain wells falling into 
di&repair, and continuing so from two to four years, lapses to the extent 
of about 4,000 acres more will occur. The Thai villages have been, I 
think, very handsomely treated, and they are very satisfied, whilst at 
the same time Government has secured a property which will be of 
high value should the projected canal ever be made. The soil, though 
~ow light and poor, is mostly culturable, and Indus silt would soon 
wike it rich. 
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hich their cattle grazed. Thus irinni was a poll-tax on cattle, 
me system prevailed elsewhere in Mianwili and in the Leia and 
lakkar tahsils as veU. Each comiuuuity owning a fair slock of cattle 
r camels was assessed at a fixed sum, and that sum was periodically 
le-di&tributed. The possession or aon-possession of pasture lands was 
a matter of no importance. Mr. D. Simson, made a settlement with 
each village io 1852, and Mr. CowaD revised it in 18C+. Practically 
he only re-adjusted the old amount, increasing it by Ua. 176, and 
thereby raising the whole demand to Bs. 8,725. As graziers are some- 
what migratory, and murrain of some aort b occasionally very destructive, 
the annual imposition of the settlement amount oo each village caused 
Gerious inequality of taxation. In some villages in the same year the 
rate per camel or buffalo was, say, Rs. 2-4 ; whilst in another it was 
only 8 annaa. Evasion of payment was easy. Grajders assessed, say, 
with Piplan, retired to some village in the Bhakkar tahsil, and until 
hunted up escaped taxation. The necessity of revising the system was 
early felt in this settlement, and the Lieutenant-Governor himself 
pressed ita consideration, as, when in 1872 he visited Mianwfili, the 
people clamoured loudly to him against the capricious oppressiveness 
of the old mode of distribution. A report on the subject was submitted 
in the following year, and Government immediately sanctioned the 
abolition oftnnni in Kacha villages, in which the old system was 
most burdensome, and the substitution therefor of a light acreage rate 
on valuable grass lands. Meanwhile the question of appropriating 
Thai waste was under consideration, and that being decided in the way 
it ■was, it followed that such villages having now only sufficient pastur- 
^e for their own requirements should be in future allowed a discre- 
tionary power to exclude or tax foreign cattle according to their own 
^ interests. Such a right, too, naturally accrued to other villages, all 
^L ■whose open grnzing lands had been divided, and were held in severalty, 
^1 and whose cultivation had so expended that practically they no^w 
f possessed few extra cattle and but little grazing waste. This was 
particularly the case in villages north of the Mianwdli, Van Ehachraa 
wad, and lying between the Salt Range and the Indus. Under such 
M altered aspect I proposedto abolish trimii in some villages, and where 
retaining it to adopt aa the measure of the tas, not a cattle enumeration, 
but an acreage rate on the available pasturage area. My proposals 
''■^re generally sanctioned. The result is as follows : — trinni, measured 
^J' an acreage rate on grazing waste, is paid on 129 square miles of the 
■ °alt Range, yielding Rs. 1,105, by 13 Thai villages yielding 2,570, and 
^B i^foughout the Kacha a rate of Rs. 3-2 per 100 acres has been fixed 
^P |5** imposition whenever the grazing area, exclusive of village site, 
^ r*%rren waste, and the like, equals or exceeds the cultivated area. The 
^2ome therefrom in the current year for Midnwfili was only Ss. 335. 
■Vhe same system has been extended to the Isakhel Eacha, and ■will 
^ome into force next year. The Government rakhs in the Thai have 

^\een split up into six blocks, and let for an aggregate sum of Sa. 2,720 
■to reliable men for this year, hut may be expected to realize about 
Es. 3,000 per ari-num in future. The conditions of each lease have been 
clearly specified in each lease deed. The most prominent points are :— • 



!^ 
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lessee can cut grass but not trees ; can close rakh for three or four 
moDths ; can put in tenants to cultivate a single crop ; maximum grates 
are laid down ; the cattle of Pawindahs and neighbouring villages can 
not be excluded, the former are to pay at half rates only ; I( 

" 'a that no tonaAshall be uprooted: Government can take 
possession of land at any time, reducing the amount of lease pro tanto. 
The whole income from trinni for this year (1878-79) — the tirst of the 
new settlement — is Ba. 6,730 orKs. 1,253 under what it was last year. 
In the plain portion of the Pakhar tract, trinni has never been cus- 
tomary nor has it now been imposed. • 

203. I stated in paragraph 142 that " the changes caused by the 
reversion of the Indus to the Mi&awili side 
were so tremendous, that it soon became an 
impossibility tomaintain fixed assessments, and 
between 18G2 and 1864a fluctuating system was introduced." That 
8yHtemwa3brieflytheannualmeasurementunderthelOpercent.rule of all 
cultivated land in the Kacha, and the imposition thereon of the vill^e 
acreage rate on cultivation. The assessment on fallow, abandoned, 
eroded and other plots rendered for the year unculturable, was at the ^ - 

Game time remitted. Though a boon to Oie people and a gain to the — ,^*- 
State, the new system was still not as elastic and accommodating aa it ^^^-o 
might have been. There was no specially light rate, as was advisabla^^^ i 
for nou-abdd, and the retention of the settlement village rate was onlj^^-. ^^ 
wise on the assumption that, as years went by, no change would tak'..^-~-*i,{j 
place in the productive power of the soil; whereas, in fact, such chang^^ 
must always be of annual occurrence. In 1871-72, at the request of tb: 
revenue payers, the "one 2>^r cent." was substituted for the "ten P'^r-w,"*^ 
cenC'ruIe, and in that orthe followingyear I introduced and applied '1""^:^^^ « 
rates for the assessment of nou-abdd and abandoned land, when agn^^^ 
brought under the plough. In 187a I reported on the system to ^^^ 
Lyall, and it was determined to improve and continue it. It was thougjg * 
BO suitable for districts possessing Indus frontage that fluctuating assesj__ 
ments have since been introduced in the Peva Ismail Khan district, aa.^ 
I believe throughout the Mooltan Division aa well, During settJ^^, 
ment the alluvion-diluvian work of the district was done under m* y 
supervision, owing to which I acquired some practical insight in t . M n 
the subject. On receipt of orders on the Kacha revenue rates assea^^-a- 
ment, I drafted a set of instructions for the future guidance of th«r^i 
District Officer and his ofiicials in applying the fluctuating system c» o 
assessment. That draft simply gave effect to the Financial Commis- .^S' 
sioner's orders, and embodied the results of my own experience. Si n*- ^ ce 
it was made, new revenue rates ha ve been proposed and sauctioned iZ^^oi 
future application to the whole of Kacha, by which at a small immedi^^fi 
Bacrifice of revenue, a great simplification of proceduie has been effect^s^rf 
I have now re-caat my rules, and at Mr. Lyali's suggestion insert th^a 
for approval. 

•Nogtasingtoi inany form is ts 
have a prescriptive right to graie o 
bouniliii';. The lates levied are — per hi 

The lease is Bold aanuaUy, LaBtyunr— iaTT-78— it fetched Ki. 2,100. 



I. — Field Maps. 

204. Ten uncoloured tracings of the settlement field maps hava 
r,_^ ,, , , . ■ been prepared ou Serfimpur paper with aview 

Umft Roles for working , - K,./^, i ■ r ^' *^ iti_ i_ i l 

(he induB ninvion-diiuTian to facilitate work in future. The sheets have 
tjBtem BQljiniited for ap- not been guuinied together, but are numbered. 
f"""^'- They are in the immediate charge of the tahsfl 

kanungo, who should early in October each jear make over to the 
patwans those sheets on which the work of the year is to be shown. 
One set of sheets may often suffice to show the work of two years. As 
^rimpur paper 13 flimsy, the kanungo should have each sheet, as it 
wmes into use, backed with cheap countiy paper before disfeiibution ; 
«at to be met from Patwori Stationeiy Ce^, and backing to be done by 
, m expert patwiri. 

^t IT. — MeasureTnenU Procedure. 

^K On receipt of his sheets each patw^ should compare them with 

^p^feose of the preceding year, and amend them, if necessary, up to that 
J^ear. He should begin his measuromenta before the end of October, and 
^~\e kanungo should begin attesting soon after, so that both his and the 
t^atwari's field work be over by January I.'ith. In late years the 
Isanungo should be on the alert to pick up plots sown after the patw^ia 
"Xiavefini&hed their measurements. Sowings are late in low lands in years 
"^hen floods are late. In late years sowings are not over before the 
^niddle of Deoember/ but ordinarily they are over by November 20th. 
■ ^e tahsildAr's inspection should begin by January 1st, and be over 
^k "V February 10th, His superior officer's inspection should be over in 
^H *iiae to secure the abstract mKldn kkaarah or girdawari statements 
H Jeadiing the district office, and the general district abstract state- 
^ft^ent being compiled therefrom and translated into English early in 
^■MATch. lliis work completed, and passed by the Deputy Commis- 
^^sion(a., a fard hdckk should be prepared for each village in anticipation 
r ^^ the Financial Commissioner s sanction. ^H 

III. — System of Assessment H 

The whole area cultivated for the year, i. e. that on which an H 
^■(itumn crop was grown, and that lately sown for a spring crop, is 
*Qeasured and assessed, and that alone. Thus the actual assessment on 
^^w fallow and newly-abandoned plots ia remitted, juet as if they had 
^•^ffered diluvian. 
]^ Votet. — (1) — Land ploughed 
jjp lungo aacallivated. Bhunld it 

^Vill tieat it as onasecssBble. 
Ij^ (2). Land entered as " callivated " by the patwSri, hat rabseanentlj eroded liy the 
j^Qns, iflonlj tobe allowed for up to, say, Febrnwj 10th, Indna erosion in^the cold weather 
t^ ^enerallf gradnal and foreseen, and once the crop on tho threatened land is high ecough 
r* be cnt as fodder, it is so uut. This obeerralion does not t^piy for Kacha lands Babjeot 
^ the fluvial action of the Kuiraia. 

IV.— The Sanctioned Bates. 
Subsequent tothe announcement anddistributionof the assessmenta 
I tbe following two uniform rates on cultivation, in substitution of certain 
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rather complicated revenue rates previously approved, were sanctioned 
for the whole of the Isakhel and Alianwali sailaba lands, vis. : — 



1 



Ee, A. I 

1, On noji-bardmad, nmi-dbd/l ta do lal. and banjar nou 
tor ta do lal, and trne kallari landi. 13 u 

2. On all otber cultivatiua ... ... ... 14 

Xolitt — (I) Land impovorished with kallar or rtjh rarely eicet^a 6 per cent, of the 

caltirated area in any Tillnge. except in thone tuarginally 
]. Atak Pmiiftl*. noted, which lie at the muuth of the Kurrant and are fre- 

1. Kniuiai. qently flooded with its brar.ltish water. In those eii Tillages 

». BM>m»hf. ffom IS to SO per cent, ol the caltirated area suffers from 

(.llllntiaUiel). 

(2) Aa the Emram occasionally comes down in high flood after sowing, and before 
reaping, and laya waato some of the cnltiFated and therefore aBseaaed lands of the viilagea 
namedmarginalty above, whenever damaging floodaarelinowii to haveoccurred, the tahsil- 
darshould make an inspection in April, and propose a remission, if necessary. This conise 
was preferred by the Financial Commissioner to that propoied of delaying the submission 
of the alluvion-diluvian return for the villages marginsjly named until April or May. 

(3) A special c/uiki or well rate was originally sanctioned by the Financial Commis' 
tionet and applied in assessing, but as there are yery few wellain the Kacha, and all merely 
supplement river inundation or percolation, are more nsed for drinking than agricultural ^1 
purposes, as the villagers too in every casB put the ordinary lailaba rates on lands under ^^ 
them, aud as during term of settlement only lailaba rates could be imposed on new wellB-.^^''^ 
Government has sanctioned a Bubaeqnent proposal that there should be no separate well^ ^ 
ratea for the future. Well land will, therefore, pay at the full quarter rate and no more^^^^*' 

(i) The course of tillage for nen-dHd land is generally, first year ihamuia grass » 
the field pea, or other coarae pulse, second year. Geld pea or other ooarae pulse, or evb ,^^^ 
barley ; liird year, by which time all jnnglo has been cleared, best crop land can bear. Hec:^^""^ 
for the Bret two years the lower, and in third year the full rate has been fiied. The ^^^*£i 
■ ■■ ' d ^~T»1> 



years at the lower rate wilt count from the first year of assessment, thns land found ~ 

tar in the approaching girdamari will be entered as "new tor, 8. 1935", but the PK::*-^^ j 

of grace or h:jf ratea will count from S, 1936, the flxat year of the assessment. ^^ 



it from 8, 1936, the flrat year of the assessment. 
J. bhaVra, iimi, grass is rotated with wheat. N 
The Mm is fodder fof buffaloes and renovates! 
(6) Kanih, ianh, and iundargraes andreedansedinthatchicg,tlioughof spontaneoi 



illages, e. g. bhaVra, ki^oi, grass is rotated with wheat. No allow-aoo- 
lo nnn/in-i Tv.a EJi-; \= fodder toi buffaloes and renovates the soil. 



(7) Taramira, or jamoun, as it is locally called, is often loosely hand-sc 
(hallow land without previous ploughing. When sown, aud not of spontaneous grow- 
the land should be assessed at the full rate. Uiacrimination is necesaary, as in 
taramira springs up spoulaneoualy over large areas, but is act gathered. 

(8} Melons are grown in the hot weather here and there, and when n< 
by an autumn crop have hitherto escaped assessment. Patwaris should measure up s'V 
crops at the time, and when not followed by a crop the full rate should be impoe^- 
whea so followed the land would in any case bo aasosHed. The area under melon cultiYa,-«:to? 

K — Grazing Lands. 
The rate of Us. 3-2 per 100 acres is to be imposed on all &£rj 
pEisture land in the Kacha, when such lands equal or exceed the ises 
under cultivation in a villj^e, or whenever any village is rich in cattis 
but slow in extending its cultivation. Though the land bo asaeesef 
will begenerally found to be held in severalty, all cattle will graze oi 
it, hence this t».x should generally be distributed as trinni over tit 
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cattle of the Till^e. As the amount will never be l&i^e, and only a' ' 
-small number of villages will be assessable at one time, the Tahsildir 
should effect the distribution during his inspection tour. 

An abstract of the three last rules has been inserted in clause o 
of the administration papers of Kacha. possessing villages in Mi^nw&U, 
and at the end of the tenders of engagement for similar villages of 
Isakhel. Besides this a general reference to, and acceptance of, the rules 
has been made in the body of the tenders for all Kacha villages : the 
rules, too, have been translated and copies distributed to the patwaris 
and to others concerned. 



CHAPTER IX. Tribal Codes and Village Admisisthation 
^H Papers. 

^^M 205. This district has been the last or one of the last in the provinca 
^^M to be brought under a regular settlement. The 

■to-^^uiS^'i^ iS delay, however. regrettableon manyground3,haa 
^^^Caa. been of marked benefit in one respect. It has 

^^P prevented the recording and perpetuating of 

iMveral harsh so-called "customs," which obtained at annexation, and 

ffere the outcome of the old law — 



■Bco 
■ lave 
' hare 



That tljey sboold take who hart the power. 
And tliey should keep who caji. 

Satutu been regularly settled five and twenty years ago, one series 
consequences to-day woiild most likely have been that women would 
tve had no rights, that the custom of preemption in any shape would 
'lire been declared non-existent, and that " the deep stream boundary" 
that kaddi-Sikandar — as it is called — would have been established as- 
'■lie ancient riverain law of the country. This latter was a practice, 
engendered from necessity, and suitable enough in tlie days when might 
oiMeri.ght ;butit is,Ithink, a most inequitable and unreasonable rule in 
>D"age of law " like the present. This " deep stream boundary " has been 
Koorded as the " immemorial custom " of thousands of villages in the 
province, just because their "customs" were stereotyped too soon after 
"Wiexation. Such villages seem bound for ever to the gambling uncer- 
'^'Uty of their recorded position, although 1 imaginemoat of them would 
(jUdly be released from it, and agree to the rule in force for the Kurram 
^nd Indus vill^es of this district, viz., fixed boundaries both for commu- 
nities and individuals, whether the area be above or below water. The 
objection about the costliness of the survey of the whole of the river-beds 
ia, I think, ireuSicient, as the village patwaris are quite capable of doing 
the work themselves. In this settlement my men had completed their 
river-bed measurements before the revenue survey commenced their 
more scientific survey. And what is more, I have been aWe to amicably 
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divide and map. in parcels amongst the proprietary and occapuuf 
individuals in every village of the Mi£nwfili Kacha, the beds of the aka^ 
nels within its limits. The channels ao treated occupy 144 square nuln 
(see paragraph 179). 

In the thirty years which have elapsed since Edwardes first c$m 
to Bannu, tribal "customs"r^arding rights in property have been gnda- 
ally chan^g and assimilating to those current amongst other Musalnna 
communities, who have lived longer under a settled Gk>vemment Tk 
key to the present state of the customary law of the different tribes in 
the district is to be found in their relative degrees of fireedom from barbtf- 
ism and priest-rule. Thus most of our wildest tribes, the Wazirs and 
Bhitannis, scorn the idea of a woman having rights in property ; tellyoa 
that she is as much a chattel as a cow is, and uiat if she when widowed 
wants to retain any interest in her late husband's property, she miui 
marry his brother, and that a man to be entitled to hold his share of 
land should be an able-bodied fighting man. And yet when (»sescoio0 
into court, our courts, as a rule, do not uphold such ''cu8tonis)"and the 
settled Waars are now inclining to accept the general rule of the dis- 
trict, that a widow, so long as she remains a widow, ajid there bene 
sons, has a life interest in her deceased husband's property, and that aD 
sons,whether strong or sickly, have equal rights of inheritance. Not, 
take an instance or two of the mental servitude a strong priesthood da- 
impose on an i/^norant superstitious people. 1 1 is, of course, to the inte^ 
eat of the Akhund and Mulla classes to exact an observance of the Shaa 
law where possible. Owing to this, in Marwat two opposite practiOBi> 
have been, so to say, concurrent Disputes as to the devolution of propertjf 
used generally to be decided at home by a board of ''ancients, or grey 
beards, who in their judgments followed custom, which was analogoosto 
that of the Wazirs as noted abova But whenever the parties could noi 
agree they went into court. As often as not they had previoaalj 
determined that each should be bound by the Shara law, although neiihff 
of them had any conception of what that law ordained. If Shan 
was not followed, the court decided the suit according to its own lij^ 
of what ought to be the custom, and its own lights naturally caused 
it to decide that all sons should share equally, that widowa should retaia 
a life interest in their husband's properiy if he left no sons and so forth. 
Take another instance. The extent of the patriapotestaa, with refisrenoa 
to inherited property was a question which had to be answered Could 
a father alienate his whole inheritance, though male idsue were alive ili 
not all, how much ? The Bannuchis at first unanimously declared he 
could give away all to whomsoever he chose, such being the Shara rula 
Asked for examples of the exercise of such a power, not one was 
forthcoming. Had anv man so alienated half his land ? No cases known. 
As with the Bannuchis, so with the Isakhels and others. Thus reas(m- 
ing from a series of negatives, the people over and over again were driven 
to admit that their first replies were erroneous, and we had to record oor 
answers to effect that no custom on the point existed, but that all were 
of opinion that on disputes arising, if such and such a rule were adopted, 
a^ equitable custom would grow up. Here and there I shaped puUic 
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opinioD on moot qaestions in the direction in which I myself, and othen 
of longer experience, thought most equitable. Of course it was open to 
Ds to merely reconl " no (nistom ;" but for matters in which I knew 
diapntes in future must be not infreijuent, I thoucht it best that the 
courts ofthe future should have the benefit of the deliberate and matured 
f opinions of the people and the superior Settlement Officers. No court 
need accept scch an opinion ; and yet if it does not I cannot help thinking 
a mistake will be made. No "custcm" will grow up. but each case will be 
decided according to the personal view of the court at the time, and the 
8tatementa of natives interested in the case. 

206, I trust I have made clear in the last rather discussiTe para- 
graph that many of the so-called tribal customs 
B.'SS °i;?lr5"ri » ™P«'? *f "B'"' i" l"''»i Foperty are .till 
Tribal Code, in a transitionary stage, that I have not at tempt- 

ed to fix and stereotype any such as yet 
established, and that how such customs will ultimately crystal ize, depends 
nnch on the value the courts will put in cases where only opinions 
have been expressed. As to the number and form of the different 
Tribal Codes, only one has been prepared for each tahsil. First comes 
the statement in full in a narrative form of the largest or most import- 
_ ant tribe in the tabsil with most fixed customs, and then in shorter 
terras those of the other tribes, Only where such differ from the genial 
etistom are particulars of that difference recorded. Precedents are only 
^ven in support of conflicting or of the less universally-acknowledged 
practices. It would have been a waste of space to give them in proof 
of customs none would ever dream of disputing. I give below a con- 
densed translation of the questions, the statements having first been 
prepared in the form of questions and answers, and underneath each a 
concise abstract of the customs prevalent amongst the leading tribes. 
In all four tahsils the sequence of numbers is the same, so it will be 
easy for a court to make a rapid reference to any particular clause. 
X prepared no Customary Codes for Hindus. I did not think any 



Craidensed qnestiona ot 2(l7. Part L— Rights of widows over deceased 
3Wb»l Code, with abstract of husband's real property and ofvdves over their 
custoin noted below each. pecuUum. 

Q. 1. If a proprietor, living apart from his brothers, and possessed 
of ancestral or self-acquired real property, die without leaving male 
issue: — 

((t) Can his widow take possession as proprietor, or has she only 

a right to maintenance? 
(6) Does she enjoy the same right whether she ha; 
with berhusbaiid or not? 

(c) If the property be jointly held, gmi she separate off her share 

or not ? 

(d) If her interest in the property be only for life or conditional, 
6, (/., should she not re^maiTy — can &he administer it as she likes 
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Q, 9. Od death of father, do bods inherit by chundateand or by 
pagvjand ? 

A. By pagwand. 

Q. 10. Do BODS of gentle and low caste wivea iuheiit equally, or 
how? 

A . Equally everywhere, except in tbu Isakhel clan, in which they 
each get one-tbird less than their otherwise full shares. 

Q. 11. If a father divide His estate during life, and after partition 
a son be bom, whether posthumous or not. will old partition hold good 
or not t and if a new partition be necesaarj-, then how will shares be 
settled \ 

A. As a general rule every son, whether posthumous or not, has a 
right to his full share, 

Q. 12. If a father leave legitimate and illegitimate sons, do latter 
share in his estate? Ifao, to what extent, or ace they only entitled 
to maintenance? 

A. Illegitimate sons areoftwo sorts, viz. (1) chance bastards, and 
(2) those born out of wedlock but treated as sons : the first class get 
neither share nor maintenance ; the second their full share. Precedenta 
numerous. Marwata often do not marry until the woman becomes 
pregnant or has a son. 

Q. 13. Ifthere be no legitimate sons what rights of inheritance or 
maintenance have illegitimate sons with reference to near agnates ? 

A. Aa under No. 12. 

Q. 14. Does a atep-aon {jnchhlag) share in his step-father's 
(pltandar) estate or not / If not, is he entitled to maintenance from 
it? 

A. He gets no share, but is entitled to maintenance until puberty. 
Precedents numerous. 

Q. 13. If the father put his step or illegitimate son in juasi pro- 

Erietw'y possession of some of his property during his lifetime, can the 
eirs on his death deprive him of it? 

A. No fixed custom. No precedents. General opinion ia, the 
holdei's right would be that of a stranger holding by gift, and no more. 
Q. 16. What rights have a woman's children by her first and second 
husband over her peculium, or other special property? 

A, No fixed custom. General opinion in favour of sons by first 
husband. Some say equal shares. Doubtful precedents exist. 

Q. 17. If a man die leaving no near agnates (Karibiijak jaddian,) 
and there be daughters and a widow, how will his estate be divided 
amongst them? 

A. Generally jner capita. There are precedents. Many Bannuchis 
|isy that the Shara law should be applied. 
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Q. 18. On a father's death, to what Bharo, if any, docs a dsaghter 
ir her issue succeed : — 



i 

^^^B (a) When there are sons ? 

^^^B {b) When there are none, but other near agnates ? 

^^B (c) And in a case of Khdna-ddmddi, can the daughter or her 

^^H husband receive a share when there are sous or other 

^^B near agnates alive? 

^^V A. (a) As a rule, she receives no share ; but she is generally 

^H entitled to a usufructuary interest in half a brother's share until mar- 

^H riage, i. e. the real meaning is, that brothers must moiniAin her properly 

^H until she marries. 

^B (6) As above. 

H (c) Khiina-dd'mddi makes no difference in the rights of either. 

■ Q. 19. Does a sister receive a share of her brother's estate — 

■ (a) Should he die without male issue ? 
I (b) Should he leave daughtera only ? 

I A. (a) As in the case 18 (a) unless she succeed in default of near 

agnates. 

»(6) She would get nos hare. Bannuchis would follow Shara : 
No precedents. 
Q. 20. If a daughter die, leaving no male issue, after having received 
and held properly from her father by inheritance (irs) or by revocable or 
irrevocable gift (_hila mawak-at ya tamlik), do her husband and hi» 
agnates or her father and his succeed? 

■ A. General rule is that the husband and his, agnates succeed. The 

Isakhels, however, say the father and his, and have some precedents. 
Q. 21. If a man die without male issue, up to how many degrees 
in the ascending scale do agnates succeed, to the exclusion of daughters 
and their issue ? And who are "near agnates" (karabatidn yak jaddi')\ 

Bamarhs. — The old practice was that any agnate, no matter how 
distant, succeeded ; in fact, that daughters and their issue could not 
inherit in any case, the clan succeeding jointly when no man ic it could 
prove his closer propinquity. But since annexation such a rule has 
been little recognized, and judicial precedents exist in all tahsils, 
except Isakhel, under which a daughter or her issue succeeds in default 
of near agnates within the fifth or sixth degree of aflinity, ascending and 
descending to the deceased. No custom can be yet said to have been 
established. The question has generally been answered to eflect that, 
in default of "near agnates," the daughter or her issue shoidd succeed, 
and that "near agnates," are all males up to the fifth generation, the 
deceased being counted aa one generation, in the ascending scale, and 
their male issue for a similar number of generations in the descending j 
scale, for all plain dwellers but Bannuchis, with whom the fourth. 
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tieration takes tlie place of the fifth. Judicial procedenta sapport 
.s restriction, which ia peculiar to the Bannuchis. 

Q. 22. What rights of inheritanco have unmarrieil daughters on 
their i&ther's death with reference to his male descendants and near 
tgnates? 

A. Each to half a brother's share until marriage ; but, as a rule, 
they are contenl with maintenance. Numerous precedents. 

Q. 23, Tn the case of one daughter whose husband liv&a Khdiia- 
Mm&d, and another elaewhrre, would each share alike in their iatber'a 
i estate, should a share iall to them ? 
A. Tes; each would share alike. 

Part III.— Partilion of Real Property. 
Q. 24. If one son during his father's Jifctime increase the paternal 
estate by his own exertion?, will he on partition be entitled to a larger 
relaLive share on that account over hia brothers ? 
A. He would not. 

Q. 25. Should one son pay the expenses of a parent's funeral out of 
hia own pocket, will he bo entitled to larger share on partition on 
that account or wbati 

A. No : but others must pay their shares of the burial expenses 
np to a proper amount. 

Q. 26. Should two or more sons remain partners on their father's 
death, and one by his energy acquim more property, on partition will 
he on that account receive a larger share ? 

A. If they hold and work jointly the enei^tic one would not get 
a larger share ; but if, notwithstanding property being undivided, their 
piofitand loss account is separate, each would be entitled to the fruit 
of his own special exertions, 

Q. 27. Does a half-brother (sotela-bhdi) share when a deceased hali- 
[ brother leaves whole brothers ? 

A. He would not. There are, however, many exceptions. 
Q. 28. Should two full or half-brothers live undivided after parti- 
tion) and ODe of them die without male issue, will bis share go to 
his parbier, or he divided amongst all the brothers ? 
A. Amongst all the brothers. 

Q, 29. Should a man die leaving orphan grandsons and sons, 
will former receive their father's share or not ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 30, A father divides his estate, but reserves a portion to 
hiiBself and lives in partnership with one son ; on hia death how is 
that Bharfi divided ? 

A. Each son would get his fuU share, 
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Q. 31. Should a &iher, without actual partitioi^ give osen 
portion of his estate, and separate himself firom him, on tiie fitU 
death how will that portion be treated ? 

A, The general opinion is, that if the gift was meant ioh^i 
accepted as, a final allotment of portion, it could not be inteifeied^ 
unless exceeding or falling short by one-third of that son's M 
If it did so it could be curtailed or raised to such a limit Theni 
no clear precedents fixing a limit, though cases connected wSl 
question are frequent. 

Q. 32. If a father on partition reserve na share to 
but live with one son, and by ms labor increase that son's shares on 
death is that increase divisible or not amongst the other sons ? 

A. It would accrue to the son with whom the father was 
Precedents numerous. 

Q, 33. If several brothers or cousins live undivided 
by inheritance or gift obtain property from his maternal 
(ndnd) or wife's father (eusar), on partition, can he reserre 
himself or not 7 

A. He can. 

Q. 34. A father leaves married and unmarried sons, an U 
entitled to an extra share or to anything to defray th^ nMBil 
expenses from former, or not ? 

A. Ye&i to their marriage expenses. 

Part IV-^Fower tf an Owner over his J^teal and Personal^ 

Q. 35. If a man during his lifetime place another in pofiW 
of his property as proprietor, will the transfer hold good oi 
death, and up to what amount of property ? 

Remarks. — There are no precedents of a father disinheriting 
or giving away most or a very large portion of his estate to one of a 
heirs or to a stranger. The general opinion is, that, though sudi 
ceedings are permitted by Shara, the owner' spower of alienation i 
be restricted to one-third, unless there be no " neair agnates," in 
case there would be no restriction. Thus the answer is that ther( 
fixed custom, but that if" near agnates" survive, the alienation she 
upheld up to one-third of the property.* In Mifinw&li, howevi 
especially amongst the Aw&ns, there are precedents of sonle&s • 
alienating their, whole estate to a daughter or son-in-law. 

Q, 36. To what extent is a will valid — 

(a) If there be sons or near agnates alive ? 

(b) And if not? 

A. Wills are seldom made : the Shara limitation of one-tlnrc 
hold good about a will, or a life-made gift not subsequently rev< 
followed by proprietary possession. 

In abovei the right of a man to sqaander his property is not meant to be zestric 
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« Q' 37. Wben a transfer of property by gift, verbal or written, has 
■I been followed by possession as proprietor, to what extent, if any, 
I it have effect on transferor's deaUi ? 

^(4. As under No. 36. 

■^, Q. 38. To what extent, if at all, can a man expend his property 
^=2i0&i{-i2/aA? When a periodical charge is. made on the property, are 
-i) heirs under any circumstances bound to continue it. 

" Bemarks. — No large alienations for such a purpose are ever made 
^t small ones are frequent. The general opinion is that such an alien- 
■on should be upheld up to one-third of the estate, not more. No 
■dr is bound to maintain a periodical charge. No cases of such a charge 
to^ngmade are yet known. 

Q. 39. Can sons or other heirs compel a father to divide his 
«iiOperty or put them in possession of any part ? 

A. They cannot 

Part V. — Miscellaneous. 

Q. 40. Does preemption obtain in your tribe? If so, what is the 
Bifference, if any, in custom regarding preemption of agricultural and 
=^^liilding lands, and if relations in degree of propinquity have not first 
Kght, who have f Does preemption obtain in cases of sales disguised as 
mortgages, e. g. a man mortgages his land at nearly full market value for 
to long term of years ? 

Eemarks. — There used to be no recognized right of preemption, but 
V^ court made right has grown up since annexation, and the custom now 
is in accordance with the present Statute Law. It is universally acknow- 
ledged that sales disguised as mortgages, i. e. when the so-called mortgage 
^ is for twenty or more years, and the mortgage-money amounts to the market 
value of the land, or nearly so, must be subject to a right of preemption, 
r There are judicial precedents. In no case was the decision appealed 
; against. 

Q. 41. Is a married woman always dowered t If so, what is the 

custom about it on marriage t 

Remarks, — Commonest practices are as follows : — 

• A dower is always fixed — from a few rupees to several hundreds. 
1^ is often given in the form of jewels or even of a plot of land. It is 
fixed at the time of marriage generally by verbal agreement, sometimes 
"by an instrument in writing. After marriage man and wife often agree 
that of the alms the former gives, a certain portion shall be considered 
the wife's, in return for which she renounces her dower in his favour. 
There is seldom any proof of such a renunciation ; hence when a woman 
is divorced without good cause, the courts generally decree her the full 
amount of dower agreed on at marriage, or, failing proof about it, the 
amount fixed by the Shara law, or a good round sum. 
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Q. 51. What 13 the custom if settlemeot be itaAe out of court for 
vompeosatuig — 

(a) A man wboso wife ia abducted or seduced. 

(b) Pareatfi or others when an unmarried girl is abducted or 
seduoed. 

Bemarki. — In case (a), he is given a marriageable young woman and 
ft young gir), or a sum of money according to tlie fixed scale of the tribe 
Precedents numerous. 

In case (h), the same as above. The female being married or not 
makes no difference. Most tribes have their own peculiarities of practice. 
Miazais, Jats, and the 2emind4rs of the Mianwali tahail, always refer 
such cases to the courts. 

208. The arrangementa and sequence of the sections of the adraims' 
tration pajiers are nearly the same for all four 
Forai ot Admimitration (ahsiis. Ofcourse mauyof the sections under the 
first three headings ai-e only applicable to par- 
ticular tracts or classes of villages. When such ia the case, the usual 
indication of suhject is made in the margin, and the fact of its inappli- 
cability is ehortlj stated in the body of the page. Down to the fourth 
part or heading, then, the numbering of the sections is everywhere the 
same. I preferred this plan, as I thought it would facilitate reterence 
in cases. I give below an abstract list of the subjects —with short 
explanatory notes thereon where necessary — which once studied will 
enable a court to readily find what it wants in any administration 
paper in the district. The paper itself has faults of repetition and of 
incorrect classification, which it would have been easy to remedy had 
not some of the statements been faired and copied before I had time 
to make a final examination of them. 

Fart I — Between Proprietors and the State. 
209. 1, Mjde of distribution of the revenue ; dates and propor- 

.,_^ ^ . 1^ . J 1. tions of revenue instalments payable in rabi 
Abstract of subjects dealt , ,, ,. , . _^ i Vi ■ ■ 

with in each oiiministra- and kharif, authonty of Deputy Commissioner 

f lion paper with eipianatory on good cause being shown to order a redistribu- 

notes where necessary. ^ioQ during the term of the settlement. 

J/oie — (a) For the Indus milba villaee* and c/iah, for which a fiuctnaUng aBseflBment 
baa been Banctioncd, the mode iu wblcb tbe aunoimced aBBOjameiit waa distributed is 
entered, and for tbu future a reference lo the rules is made (paragraph 204 of report, 
(i) I was aware that in some settlements the eettlemeot baekh has been fised — except 
for tailah estates — for the term of settlement. But aa in thecourscof twenty or thirty years 
the relative productiveness of soils do change, I consulted Mr, Lyall, and he held that 
an entry acknowledging the District OfScer's authority as aljove would be aaefol. A new 
baahk will , pcrhapn, only be required for villages containmg irrigation wells, those in which 
a great exleusioa of oultivation takes place, and in s few other cases, 

2. Detail of cesses with an acknowledgment that they are subject 
to alteration, and that new cesses may be imposed during term of 



^^ttlement. 



I 

I 
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3. Acknowledgment that mines of metal and of coal, kanhtr 
quarries and gold washings are Government property : a list of Govern^ 
ment property in the village. 

JVoffT. — For Kumm and Qambila villages, and those in which there are hill torrentB, 
Ibc right ul <iaTemment to t^e Btooes and sand without payment ia also ndmitted. 

4>. Acknowledgment of revenue obligations regarding alluvion, 
lapsed and other plots. 

Part II, — Between proprietors themselves. 

5* Detail of proprietary tenures, 
Notf.. — Thia section especially refers (o the Indus miiah village and nhala in tosatj of 
which there Eire Buperinr and inferior proprietors, the latWr being divided into ' 
vit., taalikdn buni/dddaa and laatiMn liabia ( see paragraph 113 of report}. 

6. Partition of common holdings and arrangementa connected 
therewith. 

JHrt*. — This is a very important section. Generally the right of one co-share 
separate ofE his shars ia recognized: where the holdings are large and sharers many, e, 
taraf ox patti, it ia entered that due weight should bo given to the wish of a majority o! 
co-«harere, but that the civil officer has the powor to order partition for any sufficient 
reason: the rights and disabllitiea of individual cu-sbarera respecting the occapancy and 
cultivation o£ a portion of a comm-'n holding are also entered : reference is also made to the 
special agreements inserted in the iAeJcai-ModniNi*; Cor well ylUages acknowledgmetit 
ia madethat the Adranl rateswill be partition or new ftacM notwithstanding, muntuned 
oanew well land, unless otherwise specially ordered. 

7. Respecting management and partition of common village Iands> 1 
JVoto.— There ia not much ihamildt-deh o£ any extent except hill graiing wasta ant 

uncultivated Thai land in Mianwali, the Waiiri ooontry, and in half a doien viUagea it. 
Marwat. The proprietora have in a number of villages recorded thatsnch being necessary 
tor grazing purposes they haie no intention of cultivating or dividing it. Where tha 
management is vested in the lambardara or any other body, it is not meant that they have 
any exceptional rights U> make use of sach lands for their own exclusive beneGt, or to 
in any way against the general opinion of tbe proprietary body. The object of the ei.„j 
is that one small body should have power to arrange for the promotion of cultivation, 
lahoaldhave noted above thatniais water-ooursea, village roads, and paths have mostly 
been entered ihamilat-deh, and that it is here eiplaiaed auoh entries were made to curtail 
unnecesaarj' work, and that should such areas ever become cnltnrable they will be divided 
in a certain way. 

8. On rights in trees. 

9. Custom -with reference to new ahddla or wells in lands held i« 
common or in severalty. 

Nate— (a) In the two frontier tahsils an acknowledgment is here made by all ptr- ,,. 
prietors, except Wazirs and Bhitannis, for the areas within their own village limita tfcaat 
no new abadi can be made without the special sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

{&) To encourage the extension of well sinking and well cultivation in the Mjanwala 
Thai, proprietors here agree that shoidd they oppose the sinking of a new irrigatiou ^»k1] 
by one of their nnmber, ho may refer to the local civil officer, who will have the powe* t:«j 
arrange conditions and sanction the sinlLing of the well. Any man has a right tA ' ' 
woif well for drinking purposes ; but if he do Bo he cannot charge ha^plnl. 



10. Respecting saysf income. 

11. On irrigation rights in canals, torrents and wells. 
Aots —The separate supplemental statements on the subject are generally : 



for particulars, s 






mtal statements oi 
i nothing but a list and description of irriBafors are given ul,.^ 
tnis Bcccmn. an aumission is also here made that should the Diatriot Officer sanclior* J 
excavation of anew canal or water-course, no proprietor can object to the appro ptiuio** 
of hia land, full compensatioD being first paid him, ' 
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13, Custom rGgartling iitilizatioD of the natural rain tlrainage 
from waste iaiids {dag, dagar, &c.). 

13. PartitioQ of uatural rain drainage of common waste lands. 

14. Respecting («) land taken up by the State lost by fluvial 
fcction or otherwise : (b) land accreted from river or a hlU-torreut : (c) 
bounds of alluvial ckaka and riverain custom in force. 

Knlea — As to (c) see paragrapli lOB of report. 

15. On receipt and expenditure otmalbak, 

XiU. — jVn malhah has been rcaliicd in tlie Bannu tnhiil, ana none hiLS now been proposed 
or BntlioriKd. Itwas neiilier necessary nor eipedient lo have audi a cesa. Elflowhere the 
' nuimmn rate fltod in Be. 2 percent., but, hb a rule, the entry box been made that not mora 
I ttun one per cent., except for Indus tai7iii lands, isto bo levied witboat a Bpccial oriCcr on 
well occasion. Certain restrictionB BreciL'o imposed legarding the lerying of (he oneper 
cent., the object being to prercnt lambkid^ from making an improper profit out of the 
procecilBi 

1(). The lamharddrs, palwdri and chovJdddi: 

17. Bespecting absconded and abaent^e proprietors, also thosa 
from other causes out of possession, and those holding land in trui " 
for others. 

18. Custom regarding the succession to and transfer of land. 
JVdte.— Qenerolly reference is made to the Tribal Code nuder this section, and notbinf fl 

19. Usages regarding grazing, cutting, or collecting grass and fire 
wood from inside and outside village limits. 

20. Recovery of fine imposed on the village. 

21. Rights in the village site. 
Sett. — For Bannu proper, a, khana ultmnAH regi^^ter containing details m to positioi. 

(iteachhaii»e,it£Oceupanta, whether (hey are hamiagdKi liable to ejectment , wbethcrthey 
use tiiair own hoase-ro(use (or theirown fields, lea., waa prepared. Having been attested in 
tliercgular way, it will, as the proprietors Bay in this section," asaiBt the courts in dispnlfl." 
Il is not meant to do more. The original jiapcrs have been preserved. No faired ■ 
•^Pr was prcjiBired, 

23, Rights in common dykes and bunds, and trees 
tliereon. 



growia 



23. Practice regarding hakk pivi in Miiinwdli. 



^"oto. — N" chai^ is anywhere made except in the Mianwali Thai frequented by grazie^S 
^•Orta. The customary ratea are surprisingly high. As the wells are rery deep, and Ifl ~ 

'''lid ensue to owners by the diminution of their supply of water and by Iheoonntry beii 

"'^rnm by the cattle of outsiders, e, g., Pawindabu, charging for drinking water is taii.fl 

Fart III. — Between pro})rietora and others. 

24. Respecting rights and obligations of occupancy tenants other 
*ian those holding under section 5 of the Punjab Tenancy Act or under 
^Jiecial agreement. 

A'otf. — See paragraphs liS k 146 of report. 

• The word war-yior, which is not a local term, has bare been inserted i. 

Isakhel coses as if synonimouB with kUlUi-ba'ana, lamnnder the impreBaion that itia 
gEneraUj nsed in an opposite sf~-^ 



I 
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25. Customs regarding fallows and rotations, and right of the 
proprietor to interfere when such custom is not followed hy the tenant, 

26. Respecting rights to be in future derived from clearing waste 
r jungle (butamdri) in the absence of a special agreement. 

Note. — The only right will be coraperiBatioa "s laid down in tha Pntljab 
Tenancy Act. The Bection was wanted W estaliiiBh clearly that ratore buiamirt will 
' acjuire any occopancy rights. 

27. As to who of several interested persons — the superior or inferior 
proprietor, the founder {bv.nyddddv'), or occupancy tenant — has the 
right to take possession of land on its re-appeftraoce from the river or 

[becoming culturable. 

Ao£e.— See paragrapii 110 of report. 

28. Rights of tenants in trees. 

29. Rights of tenants to their own houae-refuse or manure. 

30. Custom as to disposal of house-refuse (sarrah) in Bannu proper 
md to village refuse generally, when collected on common land. 

! JVoic. — See paragraph 89 of report. 

31. Respecting the giving and taking of marriage fees. 

32. On wakf institutions, especially mosques. 
JVbte.—Cboak^ are mentioned here for Marmart instead of in a separate section. Alio | 
e paragraph 70 of report. 

33. As to grave-yards, and who can and who cannot use theni. 

34. Practice regarding the giving and resuming of kannah ovM 
^iotah, i. e., service grants of lands. 

Abtfl.^See paragraph 69 of report 

25. Usages regarding trees' of general utility (rafa-i-am). 

36. As to drinking water, and right of one village to restrain 
P another from using its stored water. 

37. As to village menials {kainidn), their duties, and their wages. 

38. Rgarding tanks, who use them, and who repair them. 

jVo(e.— Formerly headmen used to levy oagKa finea for non-attendance on the periodica'^ 
clearings of the larger village tanks of the country. Of late years the authority o«^ 
Tillage headmen has waned. In this settlement the zamindaia g'^nerally desired th^^^ 
the power of the Diatrict Officer to compel them at an idle time of the year to clear the^^ 
tanks should be prominently noticed in theic administration papers, I have fliTpf r — -^ 
referred to ihe old ou.stom, and recorded acknowledgment of such a power lesting in tr ~ j 

District Officer. As many tanks are not in euch a state of repair as Siej ehoald be, I ht:::^^ 

the Diitrlct Officer will at times take action under this section. 

30. Usages as to drawing water from kacha and 'pakka wells. 
Part IV. — Miacdlaneoua. 

40. Regarding released shisham trees in the Kacha. 
JVota. — Hera reference is made to the rules given in paragraph 156 of the ropoifc. 

41. Acknowledgment of the right of a superior Civil Officer Ur 
restrain former occupants from taking possession of new alluvion of any 
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sort UQtii he shall eSect its partition according to tlie way it was held 
>«t the settlemeDb measure men ts, or in any way arranged for during 
the aettlement, or in some other equitable manner. 

J'otp.— See parmgraph 17B of report. In 1870 and 1S"I, when in charge of Miinwili, 
in nverol cases ptvbibited entr? on large plots of nen- alluvion until I bad eQccted an. 
loiteble partition. The majoritj vl those concerned were Blways gratefo! at. rach a 
proceeding, BDdfewmbKqaentljbroaght a suit into courU My interference secured jaetice 
Dungdonetothe poorer Esmindira. and pre rented both rioU and expe naive litigation. Other 
'•EBcars had note and again done the some before me in aimilar cases. I am sure that if 
occadonal acliou be in future taken in accordance with the acknowledgtocnt made under 
Uiis section, ranch ^ood will resnlt. In a scramble tor new atlnvion, the inmindfrscannot 
Im Gipecled to ezoctlj re-occupy their ohl aruas, or to act justly towards each other unless 
**■" CivU Officer interposes with a high band, 

42. As to haq-j^n in Mifiow^li. 

43. As to kdr begdr of man and beast. 

JVrtf,— Besides the beffdr requisite for the laying in of supplies for outposts, or con- 
nected with the marching of troops, orthetonrs of Civil Olficera, there is another kind, which 
&ll8 heavil; on the Marwat villages near tahekh Bndiu. When during the hot weather the 
drinking tanks of that satiitarinm fail, a levy of donkeys is made in ■ number of tha 
■onthern MBrwaCviU^es,Bnd the station is t ben supplied with water from Paniiila. Insnch 
«aaes each villi^ tnies itself and hires the requisitioned quota of donkeys and mon, and 
•ends them up. It ia this which is particularly referred to in this section. Luckily tha 
'inks only fail once in three or fonr yeara. At such a time the village tanks are also dry, 
B a mle ; bence the demand for donkeys falls on the people at a season when all such 
Uimals aie most wanted by their owners for themselves. Thus tbe tjhekh Budin begir ia 
Tery oppressive. Its only defence is necessity, and that it is not of frequent occurrence, 
■nd genersJly only last? for from one to several weeks. 

4t. Village chovJcs in the two frontier tahsila, and prohibition of 
newcftoitis without the special sanction of the District Officer. 
A'oid.— SeepnmgrapU 70 of report. 



CHAPTER X.— AssioNSTENTS of Land Revenue. 



"the several dasaea of 210. The assignments of Land Revenue held 
^ignments. in the Bannu district are as follow : — 



Maafis 
Bar&ta 
Incuna 



2,'J7l [For particniar of items, see 
5,200 ( appendices Xos. VII to X. 
10,906 ) 



eld 

I 



Jdgirs. — There are only four large jSgirs in this district, viz., that of 
%e Kalabagh chief described in paragraph 79, that of the KhwfiniQ of 
Isakhel, of which some particulars will be given in the next paragraph ; 
and two others in Eannu proper, about whidi some mention will be made 
in column for remarks in appendix No. VII. 

Maijia. — That of the Miiins of Mianwali referred to in paragrapli 
and that of a Sayad family in Isakhel arc the only large maafis 
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in the district All the others are petty. I propose to give li 
account of this latter class alone in paragraphs 212 and 213 of ■ 
chapter, as most of them are new. 

BardU. — ^These are large in&m grants made to certain of theleafa 
chiefs in llarwat As all such allowances have been revised andenhinl 
in this settlement^ I shall devx>te a paragraph (No. 216) to descnini 
them. 

Inams, — These are of two kinds, viz. : 

(1). — An allowance of 5 per cent, out of the revenue nude I 
tappa maliks throoghoat the old tappas of Banna piop 
(paragraph 216), and to village heaiknen in the Nirfl 
Landid&k tracts (paragraph 217). 

(2), Petty zaminddri indma — termed lungi for Waan, W 
for others simply indm. Both kinds are almost enti^f 
creations of this settlement. They will be described iii 
last two paragraphs of this chapter. 

211. Muhammad Khan Kais of Isakhel used to enjoy a cadi ji^ 

H rurv cMh \ia' of ^^ one-eighth of the land revenue colledaoBi J 

the SSthd^hans. ^® Isakhel tahsQ, and one-third share of * 

proceeds from the alum works at EotkL Hi 
his doath, which occurred in May 1856, the Government of IndiatfM 
tioncd, with one small modification, a continuance of the ''dues" of A 
late chief to his seven sons and one grandson in equal shares " for tU 
lives, and that of their male issue in the direct line." l?he modificitio 
was the reduction of the one-third share in the alum proceeds to 
one-sixth share. 

From that time until last year the j&gir consisted of the followii 
items: — 



One-eighth the land revenne 
One-sixth the alum proceeds 
Ctahabidna 



Ra, A. P. 

4,336 13 

822 2 U 

1,064 7 8} 



Total 



6,223 5 10 



The share of each of the eight recipients was therefore Rs. 777-U 
Towards the close of my settlement operations the Khans petitioi 
for an increase of their allowance, proportionate to their share ( 
to the enhanced assessment of the tahsil. On that I made oat 
account on the villages in the tahsQ in 1856, and after making vaii 
deductions thereupon, including a large marginal one of ] per cent 
cover prospective remissions, loss by fluvial action, and the like^ I reo 
mended that the petition should be acceded to. By Government h 
No. 1680, dated 12th September 1877, my proposals were sanctio 
with this proviso that, " should, owing to the action of . the river o 
other causes, the assessment of the villages on which the eighth A 
is calculated diminish, their allowances will proportionately decree 
As i had already made the large deduction named above to meet i 
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I contingency, the chances are that during the term of this settle- 
■ment there will be no occasion toreduce the amount of the jfiyir. Its 
items are now as follow ; — 

Dne-efgtitb the land rcrenue >t tbote oiealtltA ... ... S,!l!)5 

One-sixth the proceeds of the Eolkl klum works „ ... G19 

Caafa abHita a» formerlr ... ... ... 1,064 



Thus each of the ei^t assignees now receive Rs. 872 instead of a little 
nnder Rs. 778 per annum. As the enhancement now made was hardly 
obligatory on Government, I think the Isakhd "Khw^iu" have been 
Tery handsomely treated. 

In reporting the case I took the opportunity to suggest that the 
sncces^ion to each Khan'^ share should be— excepting aa regards the 
dbidna item — restricted to his elde.-it son or worthiest descendant, a» 
the comprehensive phra^ " their male issue" seemed to cover an indefinite 
multiplication of sharei-s which was unadvisable. Ho orders have yet 
been passed I believe. 

In addition to the hereditary jagir detailed above, several members 
of this family also receive life jS^irs or pensions for services rendered 
daring the mutiny or earlier. The amounts are specified in appendix 
Ho. VII. 

212. Bannu contains several thousand mosques besides other 
religious or charitable institutions, and its 
maieawerTpropoaed. ^'^ ^ Trans-Indus portion teams with men whom 
the people respect as holy Sayads and learned 
doctors, yet the whole amount of revenue released in the form of petty 
specific madfis wa.s up till this year under 430 rupees. Before annex- 
ation the priestly and learned classes — the Sailed or Sayads and Ulama 
just referred to, were generally exempt from taxation, the people them- 
selves excusing them from contribution, did the ruling power of the 
day not do so. At neither of the two summary settlements, which 
preceded this, did a general mad/i inquiry take place, the subject being 
rather in abeyance than purposely ignored. However, in the distribu,- 
tion of their assessments moat villages traated their Sayads and Ulama 
with special lenience, and in Baunu proper we assessed both classes at 
one-third lighter than their neighbours. Thus, on the whole, those 
classes had little reason for complaint. In 1S62 an extended madfl 
inquiry was attempted, and was, considering the absence of field maps, 
fairly successful. In some cases, however, a serious mistake occurred, 
the estimated net assets being represented as the estimated assessment 
of a plot. From the first Midnwali fared best, having a special Sub- 
divisional Officer over it, and its people knowing how to push their own 
interests. The Marwats being, as a rais once described them to me, a 
"dumb people," naturally fared worst. 

Taking each tahsll in succession, I shall now briefly state its case — 

q3 



^ Bannu Tahstl. 

I considered new madfiK were required in order to redeem a promisi 
made by Major Edwardea at annexation, and repeated by Major Tayloi 
sume years later, the fulfilment of which circumstances had as yel 
liraventeiL Besides it was politic to render the most influential of the 
Ulaina better affected to our rule by treating them with distinction, 
instead of at the dead level of their whole class, especially as we were 
now approximating their old exceptiooally light rate of assessment to 
the general tahsil standard, aa will be explained in the next paragraph 
hut one. Did we not make their leading men some special concessions, 
our action would be open to the logic of the following criticisni. " We 
now pay one-sixth less than our Pathan neighbours : we us«i to pay 
one-third leas : the Sarc5,r is thus gaining thousands and withholds 
from us, the holiest and wisest in the land, a few hundreds : therefore 
we have been hardly treated." I was in favour of propitiatii^ such meitf 
with small maajisio an aggregate of Rs. 1,000, but the higlier authorities 
were against such liberality. At the time about 300 claims were. 
under investigation. Seeing that the only chance of obtaicing sanction 
for any madfis was to be very moderate, I summarily rejected all the 
claims I could, selecting from the ma'is some representative men and 
institutions. 

Marwat Tahsil. 

Here the Sayadsand Ulama, although as deserving aa their more 
fortunate but more bigoted brethren in Bannu proper, received no 
privileged rate of assessment at either of the summary settlements. But 
though their rulers overlooked their claims, the Marwat peasantry did not, 
and on distribution were creditably generous to them. In 1865 some 
small life madjis were made, and it was estimated that Rs. 335 of revenue 
were then released, but in point of fact not more than half that sum was , 
thus, from first to last, this class received scant favour at our hands. 
What they had hitherto enjoyed was .summarily resumed without inves- 
tigation in 1852-53, and not until 1862-65 was a very imperfect inquiry 
into their claims to considerations made, and some madfis granted, t 
thought from the first that they sliould be treated aa liberally as theii 
Bannu proper brethren ; but, understanding that Government was not 
prepared to admit this, I framed very modest proposals. 

laalcliel and Midnwdli iahsils. 

Here madfi claims had been generally investigated, hence they 

only required revision and a few new deserving cases, especially of 

institutions hitherto unconsidered, were reported for orders. 

213. My recommendations amounted to the moderate sum of 
Rs. 325 in favour of 2i institutions and Ra. 555 

peS^S^A SSSS."; !» 'r"" "^ °,^ '■"li"'i»>''- I a™ selected the 
tioQs. eighty most deserving cases out ot 40a investi- 

gated As to conditions I had the same object 
in view as when making my zemindar! inam proposals, vis., uniformity 
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and simplicity, and the gi^Tug of the Officer, who vould some day revise 
the settlement, a tabula rtua to work on. The superior local OfHcera 
p«neiaUy supported me, but Mr. Onseley, the Financial Commisflioner, 
found himself unable to do so, not being in favour of creating new viadfii. 
On the subject of rent-free grmnts for the maintenance of institutions, he 
remarked, " I thiiA that there is a gretit difference between maintaining 
revenue free tenures in favour of institutionn, which have already km 
perhaps for a very long period enjoyed their benefit, and creating new 
endowments for the support of M&hamntadan and Hindu religiouH 
institutions or charities, and ht this reason I am unable to concur in any 
ofthe propositions matle by the Settlement Officer in register," The 
Lieutenant-Governor decided to agi-ee to the new grants, remarking that 
many of them had " been in a manner promised, whilal there is at the 
same time very little revenue aiieDated in the district " 1 may here not« 
that when making my recommendations, I calculated that the enhanced 
standard of assessment decided on for the privileged classes of Bannu 
proper would reduce concessions in their favour by hs. 2,500; whereas, for 
the reasons explained in the next paragraph, the result is a reduction of 
nearly Rs. 4,51)0. Had I kBown this eiirlier I might have been bolder 
in my proposals, for I am persuaded that such grants are politic, as tend- 
ing to conciliate the leaders of public opinion amongst a bigoted frontier 
Miisalman population. 

Referring again to the conditions on which the viadfis* have been 
sanctioned, they are as follow : — 

(I). Each is for life or term of settlement oaly. 

(2), The grants of assignees — if persons— dying during term of 
Settlement will lapse, and be assessed at full rates. When Deputy 
Commissioner thinks a half-rates assessment advisable, he will report. 
(3). A-saignees have been permitted to elect for cash infima out of 
le village jamas instead of receiving revenue free plots.t 

(1). The continuance of each grant, as above, depends on good 
conduct on the part of a person, and proper maintenaJice where the 
I £)^atis towards the endowment of an institution. 

2li. The Sayads and Ulama of Eannu proper were up to annex- 
ation generally exempt or excused from the 
■ •eni'''^^ "*" of asaess- payment of revenue Oil their ancestral lands. In 
|*''tfa"s^yadt'ili'd°m^^^ ^^^^ M^i"^' Edwardes assessed them at a one- 
B^SatmutahBil. sixth and others at a one-fourth gross produce 

^^ rate. The former privileged rate was continued 

R^ *|lti6 Shaekam-Khdrs (literally " one-sixth eaters "), as they were called 
g^ tjoth summary settlements. When in 1872 the operations of this 
g^^lement began, the Sayads and ITlaraa, on the strength of old royal 
"Haiis from Ahmad Shah, Timiir Shah and others, claimed to hold their 






e each mn&liiliLr a lanad. Pu-UouUrs of each 
■e generallj preterreJ. 
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lands revenue-free, failing which they sought an assurance that their 
old standard of assessment would not be raiaed. In reporting the case 
for orders, I pioposed, after revising the Hats, to assess the lands of the 
bona fide learned and priestly classes at full rates, and then to grant a 
rateable reduction of about one-ilfth on the Government demand, and, 
besides this, to give small plota revenue-free up to an aggregate of 
Rs. 1,000 to the most influential of the above classes. The grounds for 
this latter proposal were that, owing to the elimination of many names 
from the lists, and the lowering of the general rate of remission fronx 
one-third to one-fifth, a large saving to the State would be effected, a 
portion of which it would be wise to spend in distinguishing the beat 
men amount the privileged class. Colonel Davies, when officiating for 
Mr. Lyall,and subsequently Mr. Lyall himself, concurred to a large extent 
in my views; but in submitting the case for orderseach suggested certain 
modifications in detail of a restrictive character. Mr. Egerton, then 
■ Financial Commissioner, considering that the concessions would b© 
more appreciable and definite if specific, was at first inclined to recom- 
mend revenue-free grants, the value of each to be measured by the amount 
of the old indulgence. As, however, such grants would have been 
very numerous, and for very insignificant amounts, he subsequently 
accepted Mr. Lyall'a proposals, which were sanctioned by Government, 
The pre-existing form of endowment was therefore maintained, but 
it was laid down that the amount of reduction in each case should 
depend on what proportion of the gross produce the general assessment 
rate of each village was calculated to represent. When I, in carrying 
out my orders, reported the probable results, Mr. Lyall saw how very 
intricate the account had become, and recommended that it would be 
simpler to allow a one-sixth reduction in each case, as the general 
assessment rate for the circles concerned fell at about one-fifth of the 
gross produce estimates. This amended proposal was approved. Aa 
to small revenue-free grants for selected individiials, my limit of 
Es. 1,0U0 was from the first thought too liberal, and accordingly I only 
made proposals, and obtained sanction as related in the last preceding 
paragraph. Thu-*, in the end my original propositions were accepted 
in principle, but the measure of indulgence proposed by me was 
largely curtailed. 

215. The old rate of concession was, as above explained, one-third 

lighter than the general standard of assessment. 

Old and now ^'^J^' Owing to the want of nominal lists and records. 

The new conditiona. Other tlian those contained m the ratwans 

rough Hindi papers, it was extremely difficult 

to ascertain what sum had been remitted on each holding, especially as 

the rate of abatement was not always uniform, being in some cases less 

or more than one-third. Owing to this difficulty, the sum remitted to 

the pl■i^'ileged classes was at fii-st estimated by me at under Rs. 5,000, 

and latterly in my assessment report I stated it to have been Rs. 6.458, 

whilst I calculated that at the reduced rate sanctioned, it would fall to 

under Rs. 4,000. That was early in 187C. Since then, in the process 

of revising the lists, and applying the Government orders, every holding 



.een separately attested. The exact sum of the old undei^aBseaa- 
_ __.. (remission ia hardly the right word), ajipears to have been consider- 
aljly under that reported iQ 187fi. and of those who enjoyed that uudur- 
aasessment, it ha.>< been found that 1,001 have, since 1857,alienal«il their 
whole holding:}, and are now no longer revenue payors. Miwt of them 
have disappeaied or cultivate as tenants. Under these hardly expected 
circumstAUces, I thought it best to entirely eliminate all auch i 
from the new list;, as there was little chaiic« of redemption being i 
i'<;oled, in cases where the land has been mortgaged only. I 1 
.■(> struck out the names of those who had been erroneously Ironted 
- Skaskam-kliora in 1S57 or previously ; and, in order to balance 
! 1 Nome extent the largo reduction in numbers caused by such a purga- 
tion of the lists, I have admitted a few new men, who had hitherto 
through some mistake been excluded. The result is that the total 
numl^r of privileged holdings is now 1,742, with an aggregate acreage 
of 6,635, or nearly four acres per holding. The full assessment is 
Rs. 12,772, and the one-sixth remission, which has been deducted there- 
from is Rs. 2,143, or Rs. S32 less than the calculated and sanctioned 
amount. The average abatement per holding is Rs 1-3-S,' The condi- 
tion'* on which the above remissions are to be held are laid down in para- 
graph 2 of Government letter No. 1368, dated 19th July 1S75, mz., 
■■ that this privilege should be continued in every case during the term of 
settlement, and, further, in permanency, so long as the land to which 
it applies is not alienated out of the family of the grantee." 

216- The custom of granting leading men in Marwat grain and 
cash allowances, termed bardls, arose in Sikh 
times about ten years previous to annexation, 
e object the Sikhs had in view was to secure the good will of pi-omi- 
lent chiefs, and thereby facilitate the collectiDn of revenue. For the 
HBt four yeara of our rule Marwat was held under direct management, 
pd the pre-existing bardt system was maintained intact. But in 
_ 1853-54, when a first summary settlement was made, the payment of such 
allowances was discontinued pending report and sanction. However, 
during the currency of that settlement no report was submitted, and the 
question therefore remained in abeyance. In 1857-58, whilst the second 
aaniDiary settlement operations were in progress. Major Coxe, Deputy 
r^iiinissioner, reported the case, but imperfectly, and the Supreme 
iwovernment sanctioned " the grant of an allowance of Rs. 3,150 per 
annum for the Maliks of Marwat, as noted in 
. ..». the margin, with retrospective effect from the 

^^^"^^^""eoo year 1853-54." Subsequently a life grant of 
** -■■ ~- ■■■ - Rs. BOO per annum was made to Muhammad 

lai""^'" '^"'"' "■■ """ 1*^''*° ^^ Ghazuikhel, another Marwat chief 
|4lnsakhcIChief ...^ ^^d a bardt ofRa. 460 per annum waa allowed. 
Total 3,160 under certain conditions, to the leading men o, 

the Sekandarkhel clan. Thus the harat queaf 

tion appeared disposed of, but not in a satis- 
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'^nrtioned. During settlement I was able to siraplify tlio esse of the 
'" Mosakhel chief " cousiderably, aa some death lapsed took place, and 
sererat old bardts were c«nvertf<l into lemindiri indna. 
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The two N£r tracts, the one In the Bannu the otter in the 
Marwat tahsil, were, as elsewhere stated, a jun- 
Five per cent, inim ont gie country it)feat«d by robbeni until leclaimed 
Iri^Niw^aiS*l^diSik betweeiil852andl8C2. Theywerethendivided 
^iet^» into convenient lots, and granted to old Govem- 

meitt servants and rural notables, and in each 
case 10 per cent, of the collections were remitted to the giantee, half as 
his lamhardari percentage, and ha!f as a sort of *<iam. When a dxed 
assessment -was imposed, no mention ot tliis 11) per cent, was made, 
though I iMresufoe it must have been taken into account in aHsessins;. 
Up to this settlement it had never been realized, as originally each 
estate belonged entirely to the grantee, and there was no object in his 
recovering the allowance from himself, and paying it back to himself 
Of late years, as the grantees have begun to die otf.and portions of the 
estates have been alienated, the number of proprietors has begun to 
increase, still that particular shareholder, who hold office as lambard&r, 
never thought of realizing his special pen^entago. Family consider- 
ations, and the previous omission to collect, had brought about this 
irault. In this settlement the right to the percentage was urged, and 
could not well be denied. Now that the grants had begun to devolve, 
it was all the special allowance the head of the lamily, if also lambard£r, 
^could receive. The Nai' proprietors, being men of various stock, hatj 
) inter-connection or common interests ; hence exalting one over his 
uSowa as a tappa malik or barHt-holder was undesirable, and the 
Viously better plan was to grant each lambardfir an indjn of 
iper cent, out of the revenue of his village. This course being recom- 
gftended, was sanctioned for both the Nar tracts as well as for that of 
mdidjk, the ciroumstancea of which were in some respects analogous. 
I'the revenue thus assigned is Us. 709- 

218. The question whether zaildars and jila lambarJSra (chief 
headmen) should be appointed or not, wenl 
through several phrases before determination. 
In the Banna and Marwat tahsib an agency, 
in many respects analogous to that of zaildars 
'Jidlongexisted, but not elsewhere. On annexation we found Bannuchi 
^*iage8 grouped into tappas under tappa maliks, for whose fighting 
^«Q and other purposes each village in each group paid certain customary 
^^ntributions. These we abolished, and in their stead imposed a 
—filiform rate of 5 per cent, on the revenue which was realized as an extra 
i by the tappa maliks themselved from the rate-payers. Here, then. 
Me only change, which appeared necessary, was to substitute the terras 
Bail and zaildar for tappa and tappa malik, and to permit the office 
pipfzaildiir to be no longer a sinecure. In Marwat there were a few lead- 
g and a large number of petty chiefs, each of whom was in receipt 



Inims proposed in e 
^'i'sHon fur a laildiri i 
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>t witnied, I think, ati generallj the WMtra 



of a fiorai or cash allowance ranging from Rs. 1-8-0 to Ks. 800 a year. 
Here, then, the prnposat was to comprehensively review and system- 
atize the bardl grants, convert the recipients into zaildara or fila 
lambardSrs, anil appoint, where advisable, new men. In the other 
two tahsila, in which no fluch office-holders in any form existed, 
the idea was to introduce an agency occupying a middio place 
between that of the chief headman of avillageandthezaitditr ofacircla. 
My proposals being approved, I was directed to make provisional 
appointments, subject to the oltimate sanction by Government. This 
I proceeded to do. But before long I began to perceive that the 
new agency was in the highest degree distasteful to the villago lambar- 
dfirs and generally unpopular. The very terms, zailddr and fila lambar- 
d(ir, conferring, as they seemed and did both authority and a superior 
status over his fellows on a tew selected men, were intolerable to every 
Pathan of the district, who had always looked on his malik or lambar- 
diir rather as his representative than as an officer, having power over 
him and exalted above him. I gradually came to the conclusion that 
neither new terms nor new office-holders should be introduced, and 
that cash allowances in the shape of zaminddri-indms to selected 
village headmen would be as much appreciated by the recipients, 
would croatfi no jealousies, and be, on the whole, money better spent. 
In 1875 Colonel Munro, Mr. Lyall, the Deputy Commissioner and 
myself discussed the question together, and we all agreed on the 
inexpediency of attempting further to press the new agency on the 
people, and on the policy of granting indms instead, and requiring 
good service from the holders. So my original design was given op 
and the anxiety of those, who had been provisionally appointed as 
zaild^rs or 6ia. lambardfira was relieved, when they were told that indm 
would be proposed for them instead. Accordingly with each assess- 
ment report I submitted an indm, proposition, and explained why 
" ■ ■ ' " " " lew agency had been found unadvisable. 

ce here to state concisely for each tahsil the 
numbers and amounts of the zem,inddri 
indms sanctioned for it. There is no 
occasion to give a list of the holders, as the 
grants are generally small in amount, and are 
not hereditary, and as registers in Enghsh and vernacular have been 
made over to the Deputy Commissioner. 

Banmjh takall, (1) Bannuchi indms. — Owing to the existence 
of tappa maliks, who enjoy, as already explained, handsome percentages 
on the revenue, there was no occasion to be very liberal. In fact, but 
for the existence of certain exceptional cases, there was no occasion to 
asaignanymorerevenueinindmsatall. The old 5 per cent. allowance of 
the tappa maliks had been maintained in their favour, the only change 
being that that percentage was, by the orders of Government, now added 
to the revenue and paid out of it as an indm, instead of being treated, as 
formerly, as an extra cess. Under the circumstances ten grauts, ^gre- 
gating Rs. 900, have beeu made, viz., five for Rs. 50 each, three for Rs, 100 
one for Ra. 160, and one for Rs. 200, In the event of either of the 
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two latter granteea obtaining a share in the representation of his 
lappa, it was arranged that bis inam should aufler a pro fatK/oabate- 
tneot. This ccntingi?Dcy has occurred in the last cas9, and the indm 
allowance has been consequently reduced hy Rs. 149. 

(2) Waeiri indvia. — At the 6rst summary settlement a few malilca 
were granted small sums, aggregating Ra. 199, out of the i-evenue 
under the name of lungi. At this settlement the jama* of the Wazirs, 
tboDgb atill veiy light, have been enhanced by about 3+ per cent. Very 
little of their revenue had hitherto been alienated in their favour. 
Their m^ika being numerous, received very small percentages. For 
theee reasons I recommended that the lungi-indma should be raised 
to a uniform rate of lU per cent, outof the revenue, and the amount 
bestowed on selected maliks in each clan. Government having sanc- 
tioned the proposition, the Deputy Commissioner and I made tJie best 
selections we could. Amongst the Utmdnzaia, generally there are no 
Bpecially prominent maliks, owing to which we found it necessary to 
make small grants of Rs. 5 and 10 each to a large number of men. 
Amongst the Abmadzais, on the other hand, selection was easier. In 
ail Rs. 820* were divided in sums ranging from Rs. 6 to Rs, 50, and 
in one case of Rs. 125 amongst fifty maliks. 

Marwat iahsil. — Here twenty-six iinimswerogiven, fourteen of Rs. 
60 each, and twelve of Ra. 25 each, being Ra. 1 ,000 in all. One of the Ks. 
50 indins is for a lambard'ir of ]V[ulazai, which village has been trans- 
ferred to Dera Ismail Khan. Owing to this the total for the tahsil will 
in future be Rs. 950, The above grants aro dijitinct from bardta and 
certain Nar iadms, which have both been already described, 

Isakhel tahaiL — Here Rs. 600 have been laid out on twenty indma, 

four being of Rs. 50 each, and the i-est of Rs. 25 each. 

Midnwdli tahsil. — Here oneinnniof Rs.lOO,sevenofRs.50each, and 
twenty -two of Rs. 25 each, making a total of thirty grants, representing 
Ra, 1,000 *f" have been given. 

Summary. — Thus for the whole district, Miilazai included, 136 
pettyiftiiTjisJaggregatingRs. 4,320 have beengranted, and the amount 
of each — if wo except those of the Bannu tahsil, and the one Rs. 100 
iudm in Mi^nw^i — is either Rs. 25 or 50. 1 framed my proposals with a 
^iew to strengthen the Deputy Commissioner's hands afl much as 
pOMiUe, and leave the officer who will some day revise my settlement 
qoite unshackled. Thus the conditions for sanction for all the ind'mB 
Sfe, except in two cases, as follow ; — Each is personal for life or term of 
Htlement, as the case may be, and is dependent on good conduct, and 
'he rendering of assistance in the district administration. As lajises occur 
l^rough death or otherwise, during the cun-ency of the settlement, the 
deputy Commissioner is authorized, after obtaining the sanction of the 

■ Iq this the Kb, 139 old liingi enjajeil by the W&zirs are included. 
I Two old infills, aggregating Sa. 30 in MianirMi, aro excluded, ■ 
t Sanoda containiag the coQditioae, Ice, weio granted in nil cases except, U I recollect 
Tightly, to the Woiiri malika, 
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Coramisaioner of the Division, to confer a vacant inam on a worthy suc- 
cessor. Thus it should be noted the grants are distinctly non-hereditary. 
Except in the case of the Waziri holders, who are very numerous, the 
local authorities are not, I apprehend, empowered, under the terms of the 
sanction, to reduce the number or altor the amounts of the grants in 
any tahsH. These grants are esaentialiy, except in three special cases, 
petty zeminddriindins, for leading agriculturists being mostly village 
headmen. They are not intended for Khans and Raises, for whom 
appropriate provision exists in the form of jagira, bardts and pensions. 
In all cases in which a lambard£,r is dismissed for misconduct, I think 
he should be also deprived of his iiidm 



CHAPTER XL— Miscellaneous*. 



£20. At neither summary settlement was there time for an 
, exhaustive inquiry into hereditary right or 

ggni. fitness amongst the then candidates for the post 

of lambardar. The consequence was that at the 
earlier settlement any pushing fellow with a good party to back him, 
and being such he was in moat cases as fit a man as any other was made 
a lambardar. The only record of the fact — Trans-Indus at least — was an 
entry in what did duty for the administration paper that so and so was 
appointed with the consent of his warhi or taraf or of " all the Ichewat- 
ddrs." At the later summary settlement much the same procedure 
wa*i repeated. After that up till the commencement of the operations of 
this settlement a son generally succeeded his father as a matter of course, 
and new candidates were required to wait for the coming regular settle- 
ment. In the two frontier tahsils it not unfrequently happened that a 
son or brother took possession of a vacant lambardirship without the 
formality of the preparation of any ddkhil khdHj mis/. By the time this 
settlement did comerthe lambardari question was throughout the district 
a burning question. Half the thousand and odd existing incumbents 
were in trepidation lest they should lose their appointments, whilst 
hundreds of candidates for office were courting popularity amongst the 
revenue payers of their respective villages and hamlets as eagerly and 
anxiously as ever did a would-be M. P. amongst those whom he hoped 
one day to call his constituents. 

I shall now in a few lines describe the state of the question in each 
tahsil immediately before its solution, and then that solution itself. 

Bannu. — Most lambardars had up till 1872 shared their percentage 
with their more prominent relations, the latter having origin ally consented 
to their appointment only on the promise of being given a share of its 

* Thia chapter deals witb anombcT of misoellaneous subjects, fnr some of whiehs 
place was not found earlier in tlte report from oveiaight, wbilat for othen no place seemed 
BO SttiDg OS tlia cud. 
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emoiumenta. In many fajniliea the allowance was looked on, and treated 
as if a part of the jointly inherited estate. Here then it was necessaiy 
to lay down from the first that the recognized lambard&r had the same 
right to his whole percentage as a servant to his pay. This was done. 
But wherever a share had been renorded in 1857-58, or subsequently its 
payment was made obligatory until the death of the payee. I was both 
iu this tahsU and in the others at lirst inclined to make a good number 
of reductions and changes in the pemonnd of the office bearers, 
Mr Lyall, however, was of opinion that no incumbent should be reduced, 
no matter what his original title had been except for proven unfitness 
or abject poverty. In the Bannu tahsil only 9 lambardara were reduced, 
and 74 new appointments were made out of a total of 430 applications. 
The number of new lambardara would not have been over 20 or 25 at 
most, but for the fact that none yet existed in the Nar and Landidfik 
tracts. In only 29 cases were appeals made. 

The case of the Waairi lambaj-dfira requires a few words. Tliey 
were very numerous. Their allowance was 10 per cent., not 5 per cent, as 
elsewhere. Of this some few men I'eceived the whole percentage from 
their own kkels, and half from those of others, just aa if they were tappa 
maliks. Then sharing amongst relations was common. Thus the 
accounts were very intricate, and it was not always easy to ascertain who 
the recogniaed lambardars were, and what were their correct, percentages. 
The Deputy Commissioner and I then agreed that every lambard^r 
should receive the whole 10 per cent., and that the fortunate few, who had 
as yet received more, should be compensated in the litngi-indm 
diatribution, which, was described .'lorae paragraphs back. From first 
to last all Waziri appointments were made by the Deputy Commissioner 
and myself concurrently. 

Marwat. — The case here was very simple, as the office bearers had 
generally kept their percentages to themselves, and as most kkels 
were represented by fit men. In all 548 applications were heard, 12 
lambardars were reduced, and 87 new men were appointed, including 
upwards of at) for the Marwat Nar hitherto without lambardara. Only 
12 appeals were preferred. 

/safe/te^— Her9 there was no difficulty except with the "Khwania" 
and the Bhangikhela. The cases of the former were settled by the 
drawing of Iota, and of the latter by appointing the best man available 
for each petty kkel. Previously there had been no lambardars at all in 
Bhangikhel ; now there are 17, also half a dozen recognined warkiddm. 
In all 198 applications were heard, 12 lambarddrs were dismissed, and 
61 new appointments made. There were 27 appeals. 

Midnwdli. — In 1853-54 a large number of men were made lamhar- 
dfirs.andnogreatnicety was shown, norwaa then possible, in discrimin- 
ating between the numerous khels and gots, which each and all asserted 
itself to be a warhi. At the next summary settlement a. number of 
men were reduced, they having been originally appointed on no ground 
but that of a temporary popularity. In consequence showers of appeals 
rained in upon the Commissioner of the Derajat, who promptly ordeHid_ 
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' freely transferable about like clerks from one office to anotiier, 
wouid have no prospect of promotion. Mr. Lyall.supportedinypropo.ssls 
f.ir the siwcial grounds adduced, but remarket! that otherwise the advan- 
tages aod disadvantages ofgrading verttia non-grading were pretty equally 
balanced. Up to date no orders have been received. The Bettlement 
being finiehed, and it being necessary to do something, 1 have ventured 
loact in anticipation pf sanction, and bo have made new circles through- 
out the district, and graded the patwaris according to tbeu- respective 
fitness. The result is aa follows : — 
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All the men now appointed have had a thorough settlement training 
Most of them belong to the district or have now permanently settled in 
it. Ie allocating the men the wishes of the revenue payers have been 
met as far as possible. The reason why the number of circles and of 
patwfiris does not tally is, that in many circles there are two patwaris. 
I at fiiBt meant to call all the fourth grade men assistants or agents, but 
ihinged the designation at their request. 

222. Hitherto the five prescribed patwfins' annual papers have 
FstwiriB' annna) p«per» not been prepared, but in future theymustbeso. 
^W Indus aiinv ion -dilarian All five are more or less important. The least 
•tstementB. go ja perhaps the " statement of crops;" the most 

^ the" register of mutations," and the "rent roll." The amount of 
Writing work patwaris will now have to perform is so heavy, that I am 
Sare fudging will be common unless a strict supervision is e.vercised over 
them. This will only be effectually perfonned by the tahsil kannngos 
or their assistants, making several tours of inspection in the year, and 
by the district kanungo making at least one such. Tl.e sanctioned 
kanongo establishment is aa follows; — five kanungos — one tor the district, 
and one for each tahsil, also four assistants, one for each tahsil. Besides 
the above, there is at pi'esent one assistant district kanungo on Rs. 20 
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per month keptup from the patwSricess. This establishment is ample,* 
if kept to its proper work. I earnestly hope the Deputy Commissioner 
will insist on (he kanungos making inspection tours, and on the tahsil- 
dars only using their kanucgos as such, and not as general Munshis. 
The "register of mutations" should be specially subjected to local 
scrutiny and testing. Otherwise mutations will be imperfectly reported 
and recorded. It Mionld be remembered that every charge of poasession 
tnnngst revenue payers has now to be reported, and au order for 
mutation passed on the case. 

For the Kacha villages the patwfiria will have, in addition to the 
duties perfoi-med by their brethern elsewhere, to carry out the annual 
ailuvion-dihiviftu work, which alone will occupy their whole time for 
not less than four months each year, A kkatouniwdr girddwari 
s'atement, with a supplemental kkaerah for new fields, has been lately 
prescribed for recording the annual changes in cultivation and assessment 
in the Kacha. The girddjvari stAtement being by holdings and not by 
fields will not always be easily prepared in the fields as it ought to be. 
In such cases it will be necessary to first make a new general hhasrah, 
and fill in the prescribed form from it. Owing to the extra work this 
would cause, I proposed to Mr. Lyall to sub-stitute a kka»rahicdr 
girddwari statement for his form, and in other ways to simplify and 
reduce the number of the patwiris' annual papers for Kacha villages, 
hut he did not see his way to suppoit my proposals. At the same time 
he admitted that he thought the Kacha patwaris "will have more work 
to do than they can be expected to do properly," and that he would 
" like to try and reduce -some of the annual returns." Thus it is pretty 
certain that the Kacha patwaris will fudge extensively if not very 
closely watched. To reduce fudging to a minimum, I have given the 
Kacha a very strong and well-paid staff of patwdris, Their circles and 
numbers will require revision from time to time, as the assessments of 
villages rise and fall under fluvial action. Should the experience of a 
few years demonstrate that the burden ofstateraent making is excessive, 
and that the kkatojtniwdr girddwari statement cannot well be 
prepared in the field, I trust the Diatrict Ofiicer will not scruple to 
propose a reduction and simplification in the number and forms of the 
papers required from Kacha patwaris. 

223. The "Village Statements" give in a condensed form every 

_,, . , . ,,, fiscal fact about each "estate," which can assist 
Village BtatemeotB or Lil ., „ ,,, , „„ . ' . ■, n-i 

KLiibiir ^"^ Settlement Ufiicer in assessing it. They 

also explain in detail the grounds of his assess- 
ment. Correctly speaking the entries should not be advanced towards 
completion, or at least recorded indelibly until orders have been received 
on the Revenue Rates Reports.f I, however, made the mistake of 

• The Finmcial Commissioner has eanclioned fof one year three oitra fcannngoe, 
wjoee dnt; it will be tn see that all cases of mLitalionB of names are reportetl and written 
up to date. This work has been finished for Isakliel, but there are two or three yeare of 
arrear to dispose of in the otbei tahsils. The extra men vrtll be paid from Bettlcment ' 
savings. 

t These leportfl are generally calleil "Asueflsmont Reports", which is, I think, j 
mmnomer and misleading. The above name, which it also in u«c, is certaiol; mon 




entering tlie area statiatics in ink before the compaiiilg" (mukdbiUi)' 
stage was over, and also of recording in the same way my grounds of 
asseaament, and in fact of assessing in a way before tbe receipt of orders 
on my Kevenue Rates Report*. Between making such an "oBsessment," 
or rather " assessment estimate," and the receipt of orders, there was 
always an interval of from ten to seventeen months, and in it some 
new facte had transpired about many villages, or the erroneousness of 
some of the entries was detected, or the orders I received necessitated 
the revision of some i>f my proposed village assessments. Thus, from 
one cause or another, when I did come to announce, I had in many cases 
to make additions and corrections to what I bad already wiitten. 
Owing to this, Borae of my village statements do not present us neat 
and Bnished aa appearance as they might have. But in every one of 
them tbe whole fiscal history of each estate is laid bare, and the grounds 
of his opinion on tbe proper assessment is entered in detail by the 
Superintendent and the Extra Assistant Commissioner independently, 
and finally my own assessment with its reasons. The remarks of the 
two native officials have been transliterated into Roman-Urdu for all 
tahsils, but for Isakhe!, ill which case I translated them into English. 
Thert) are in all seven large hanflso me ly bound volumes of village 
statements in English, and about the same number in vernacular. In 
future, when a remission or reduction of i-evenuo is proposed for any 
village, I would suggest the utility of consulting the alwve books. They 
are not being submitted with this report, as they are very bulky and 
weighty, and as Mr. Lyall has been carefully through them all already, 
if required, they can be sent by parcel post or by cooly. 

224. The quantity and weight of country paper used in a settle- 
' mcnt for khfxvat purposes is something 

^^' enormous. From first to last I purchased 3,222 

OUtlAis, at a total cost, carriage inclusive, of Re. 20,837.* The price 
Per jadcii at the place of manufactory ranged from Re. 2-13 to Be. 11-8, 
and the weight from six seers to eighteen. The cheapest class, and 
especially that procured from' jails, contained, as a rule, ten half quires 
Of small sheets ; whereas the superior classes, and particularly all the 
tazar made SiAlkot paper, contained eleven full quires of large -sized 
^sheets. The average cost per ^tuiiii was a fraction under Re. 6-2, or 
excluding carriage its. .1-8. and the average weight rather under ten 
seers. Thus in all 778 maunds of paper were used. Although the 
aggregate weight of the settlement records is only about 222 maunds, 

and ot the miscellaneous bundlesf connected therewith about 112 more 

thus leaving 44+ maunds to be accounted for — I do not think much 
paper was wasted, and I am sura very little, if any, was misappropriated. 
Several canael-loads were lost in croM.sing the Kurram, and in all about 
200 giacWiawere.rendared useless by rain during transit. But such losses 

* There is now a aarplnnbalanceof IWjaiWij nnlithographed, and S*2 lithographod 
paper on band. Tbe value of (he whole lot bcre is Rb. 3,300 ; it ivill be sent to HoBhJirpur 
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sccoQQt for a very cduU fraction al the remaining maaiKk I%i 
all have beea used on thoae roug^h original papers v*'* 
preserred,* and on miaoeUaneoas work.^ 

As to the qnaKty of paper itself, the bulk of that used I 

d recrrds is very thick, strong, and smooth. It wasalmosta 

obtaiaed from the old Siilkot manufactories. That procaredfiaj 
jails was comparatively inferior, and more expensive. Latfariff 
Dera Ismail Khan Jail succeeded in making some really 
paper at a reasonable price. The very coarse, cheap paper si 
the Kohit Jail was also fairly good at its price. As to tbepapakl 
patwaris' copies of the records (pari-patwdr), it is mostly strafi 
durable, but rather coarse and yeUovrish. 

223. Early in 1876, 1 engaged, through Colonel Dayies,c&l, 

Binder, Qhulam Moula by name, ik 
^°^* bound the Shahpur settlement reooidstt, 

I had to pay hira Bs. 50 per month, but in return for tUs lendi 
large amount of work I then collected binding materials fromiii 
places, and prepared a supply ot mill boards from waste papeibi 
part'vaiivdr$. The Isakhel records being by this time ready, 
then bound, and after them those of the other tahsils in successioiL 
work is now finished at a total cost of Ra 3,047, which, distrikte 
2,013 volumes and 2G6 map cases^ gives an average rated 

f»er volume or cover. The binding of all the records (or tahsilsl 
lannu, and Mi&uwali is very strong and handsome, having bee 
Cerformed or superintended by Qhul&m Moula himself. Tl 
larwat are also strong, but 1 cannot call them neat or handsome 
were done independently by a hard-working pupil of the headm 

226. From first to last judicial work was very heavy and 

JudicW c«e.work. «1°? ^J^T'Jl "^ ^'?^^ ^'T !j 

and 1,807 rent suits and suits under th 

Tenancy Act, were decided. Most disputes were fought out to 1 

end ; confessions of judgment, agreements and withdrawals b 

Two-fifths of the litigation occurred in Mi&nwdli^ in which t 

right to the exclusive possession of uncultivated land was, 1 1 

subject most contested. Such cases were, as a rule, decided a 

inspection, as little evidence was obtainable but parole, and 



* I may add the khatouni-paroha sold to zemindilrs after fairing, anc 
books I gave the patwdris at the close of the settlement for the first set of tl 
and annual papers. 

t The miscellaneous bundles, hattah mutfarak-dehi, of which there is oi 
estate, contains the following papers : — (1) Disputed ParcTtahs ; (2) Tenant Ri 
Register ; (3) Mortgage Inquiry Register ; (4) Jiachh Proceedings. For Bi 
there is a fifth, vkz.^ Khdnashumdri register. 

I I regret to say that the district record room is not yet readj to 
settlement records, although the necessity of providing for them was repre 
years ago, and I promised to contribute funds for a handsome almirah, I 
made about Kb. 200 over to the Deputy Commissioner for the purpose. 
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wldom convincing. The moat litigious villages in the district were 
Chakr^a (jama Be, 6,000) 450 suits, an<'. Van BhachriQ (iama lU. C.IOO) 
S76 snita, Botli aio iu MiiinwJlli. 

The jwdicial appellate work was also very heavy, rather mote than 
one decision in nioe being appealed agaioat. In all there were 1,274 
appeals decided, 11 by Mr. Momgomery, during the three months he 
officiated for me in 1875, 428 by MunRhi Ganga Ram, and 835 by 
mvself. In the prescribed etatc-ment of judicial cases decided during 
seltlemeot, which is to be found after the fiual proceeding in each 
record, all decisioss, also the more important boundary and partition 
eases, are entered up to the end of NovembMr 1878. The list may not 
be quite complete tor Isakhel, the settlement there having been 
practically finished in 1876, and cases subsequently decided being now 
only added. Whore decrees have been executed and acted on in the 
records, the fact ia noticed in the column of remarks for all tahsHs. 
For further patticulats, see Appendices XI, XII and XIIL 

_ . , . 227. The aoccreimte cost of this settlement 

^fco«tofth«ertUem«,t. ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^j November 1878, 

^H Rs. 5,16,922, thus:— 



rrom 


Sipesditure 


Cost per 
eultiT&ted 


toperiftl Kerenn. 
SeUlement fees 


4.78.44* 
36,478 




13 
] 


6 



Total 


6,ie,B22 


- 


14 


e 



In the above, expenditure from the patwaii cess is not included, 
that cess being an ordinary district charge. In part diminution of the 
coat oi the settlement to the Imperial Revenue certain items,* such 
aa Court Fees, the value of buildings and. properties, of sorts made over 
to the District Officer, savings from talabfina. &c., may be ti-eated as 
a set off. Their sum, however, only amounts to about Rs. 34,51 1. The 
net direct coat of tlie settlement to Government is thus reduced to 
Ka. 4,44,933. Other particulars are givea in Appendix XIV. 



•Court Feet, Ha, 23,388; BeUlement bnildinp made nrer w Ibe District Officei-. 
St. 1,600: tectB and otlierarticlsB consigned to SetllemenlOQicer.LiidhiaBa or Hostiiurpai. 
Si, S.OOO ; Talabiti* MTiDgi, fis. 1,323 ; pettj balancee of sorts, Bs. 3,000 ; aleo Eurpli 
|I^Bl. MOO- 
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Times of the dsy and ^-^- '^^^ following statement gives the 

"'^S^t. terma in local use for expressing the times of the 

day and night : — 



Paflhto. 


Hindi ot broken Punjabi. 


English time. 


ChSaht watt 
Marai mal 


Chbah'wela 

Roti-wela 


Early breakfast time 

(SuDrisBtoS A.M,) 
Food time, i. e. 10 to 1 1 A. M 


Obunm 


Do-pahar: idhadia 


Mid-daj. 


MiW-peBhia 


Peahin-wela 


Early afternoon. 


Mi^digar 


Digar-wela 


Late afternoon. 


Mi-khu8tan 


Sh£m-weIa:trikaawakt(HiDdaa); 
NamattliAm. 


Evenins. 

Supper or bed tiaiu, say 


Nima-ilipa 


Adh.rit 


Midnight. 


Star-wakt 


Asiir-wela : wada-wela : fajar- 

wela. 
ieo-ubbra : din charha 


Day -break. 


Umar-khataU 


Sonrise, also east. 


Umar.ptewatah 


Dilha-wela; din latha 


Sunset, also west. 



229. A settlement creates a sort of imperium inimperio in 
The Deputy Commissionera distnct. The whole revenue staff becomes 
during Bfittlement. subordinate to the Settlement Officer, although 

the revenue administration remains in the hands of the Deputy 
Commissioner, 

Tlie border land of jurisdiction between the two officers is neither 
nicely defined nor definable. Thus, unless District Officer and Settle- 
ment Officer alternately yield to each other, their respective works will 
not proceed harmoniously. As. however, Major Johnstone, Mr. Beckett, 
and for the last nine months Mr. Udtiy, who alternately held charge of 
the district during this settlement, all pulled most cordially with me, I 
trust I may be escused in here recording the fact, and acknowledging 
their assistance. Of course we did not always agi'ee in matters of border 
assessment, or when the supposed rights of the GoveiTiment and of th^ 
people were in conflict. But such differences of opinion never interfered 
with our hearty cooperation, and hardly any proposal relative to tha 
appropriation of rakh land, to the disposal of Government waste, to any 
sort of assignment of the revenue, or in short to anything smacking of 
change ever emanated from me until it had been talked over with the 
District Officer, and his concert obtained. 

* Cbhah-lMBi— butter- milk, 
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S30. Should this settlement prove b good one, the chief credit fvill 
^ . be due to Mucshi Ganga Ram, Extra Assistant 

»«.M of officer*. Commissioner, and to the Superintendents, 

for they were one and all good men, and worked indnitely harder 
th&n I did. 

To Munshi Ganga Barn's twenty years' experience of the district, 
hia conciliatory disposition, to his simple honesty of character, and 
^_-. his sound common sense, is due the fact that from 6rst to last no 
hitch or unpleasantness of any sort occurred. 

Of the Superintendents Mi^ Ghul&m Farid had the most various 
and yierhaps interesting work, having been in charge of Isakhel from 
the commencement of its settlement until he had practically finished 
it, and then on the unfortunate death of Mtr Mamt4z Hosain, latu 
Superintendent of the Bannu tahsil, having been transferred there. He 
thus obtained an insight into the fluctuating system of assessment in 
the Indus aaUdba villages, oarried into operation the new tiTiga canal 
system in Isakhel and in the Bannii tahsil, he re-attestcd and revised 
ul the irrigation files and statements, and distributed the revenue, botli 
of which required nice disciimiaation in such a country. He is a well- 
educated man, of good family, and of a very quick natural intelligence. 
His fault-i, if they can be called faults, are that he h perhaps too rapid in 
work, and does too much with hiti own pen. 

Harbuna Lall, Superintendent of Mi£nwali, and since 1876 accepted 
candidate for an Extra Assistant Commissionership, proved himself a 
Blow but very thorough and accurate worker, and as a judicial officer 
he was sound and reliable. 

Fakir Abdullah, Superintendent of Marwat threw his whole being 
into his work, and continued to the last most enthusiastic and untiring 
at it. I troited him, 1 think, more than any of the othei-s. He began 
hia public life twenty-six years ago in this district as a writer on 
Ks. 10 a month, and now he is ending it here as an Extra Assiatant 
ComraiBsioner, having just been promoted, and almost unexpectedly ao, 
by His Honor. He well deserves his reward. Of the Deputy 
Superintendents, Muhammeid Azim Khan and Mahesh Daes have hoti 
been promoted to Officiating Superintendentships. Both did very well, 
also Nanak Chand in Mifinw&Ii 

Takht Ram, Knglish Clerk, began in 1872 as a help in the office, 
and by attention to his duties, and doing a quantity of private copying 
for me, he so improved his knowledge of English and his handwriting 
as to be made Clerk on the translation of Babii Woomesh Chandar to 
the District Office in 187o. Since then Takht Ram has been invaluable. 
He understands and tests every thing put before him, can decypher 
any writing, can be trusted to be silent about office secrets, and is an 
assiduous worker. 

231. In finishing this Report, it only remains for me to write a 
few lines regarding the term of years for which 
I hope this settlement may be sanctioned. I 
have deferred expressing any opinion on the 



subject until this the concluding paragrapli, because I thought that the 
information gained from a perusal of the whole report would be thi 

beat argument for a long term. 

I myself would like to see a thirty years' saiiction accorded, and 

for the following reasons : — 

(1), Thin the first regular settlement of the distiict has only resulted 
in enhancing the fixed * land revenue by Rs. 24,550 or 7 per cent. 

The expenditure out of Imperial Revenue has been Ra. 4.79,444, 
or nearly twenty years' purchase of the increase of fixed revenue the 
settlement has brought in. 

(2). Quite 80 percent, of the area culturable in an average year and 
with the present means of irrigation, being now cultivated and 
as3es.sed; and the present assessments, though somewhat light on the 
whole, being stiil as heavy as a frontier district and a Fathtia 
population can well bear, it follows that at a revision of settlement 
uo very large enhancement of the revenue can be expected. 

(3). Eannu proper being fully cultivated, the fluctuating system of 
assessment in the Kacha annually anticipating the increase of revenue 
obtainable from an expansion of cultivation, and the other parts of 
the district being bdrani tracts, the additional revenue a revision oC 
assessment would yield will be mostly drawn from the poorest lands 
in the district. 

(4). Though costly Government projects exist for extending irriga- 
tion, I hardly think that any of them will be executed for many years 
to come, and I Icnow that the people are unlikely to do much in 
that way of themselves. Then there is no likelihood that the meana 
of communication between this district and grain-purchasing marketa 
will be shortly improved. Thus it is improbable that new canals or 
water storage works ■will he made, or that the prices of agricultural 
produce will greatly rise in the next twenty or thirty years. 

(5). As to a revision of the settlement of rights, Itrustthia report, 
and the settlement records themselves, will afford good evidence that, 
provided the patwfiris' annual papers, and especially the mutation of 
names statement, are properly kept up to date, no such revision will 
be reC[uired for the next thirty years at least. 



Edwardes-abad 
2Qth November 1878. 
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S. THORBURN, 
Settkment 0§a&, Bannu. 
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^ OOTEBNMENT NOTIFICATIONS RELATINO TO THE BANNO 8eTTLEME»tB 
^H REQUIRED BY FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER'S CIRCULARS OF 187* AND 1878. I 


^M 1. Powers.— The Gazetted 
^H rovers were as fallows: — 


Officers and their Judicial and Revenue 1 


H 






1 

■s 




1 1 


Kuu*. 


Offlot 


Powsna. 






Yra. U 




^^B 


FinancUl 
J. B.Lj^,BsquiK 


Sottlemsat Commr 


■bontl 1 


Undnthe proTinioD o( Miction n or AcCXIX 

for the purpoie or IryinB apwiel spp«l3 from 

Settlement OBI ow IB ell deririoMpawd by them 
In regnlar eiipeel UDdsr section 31 oT tbs a^ri Act 

J^rdi^B''h^ro r t^'^^nyem'^^n'mrf 
lend, tha Ktd poirari M be eierciaed In re«p«» of 

Under aec. il ot Aot XIX of laGl InTcetal with 
purpoM ot dMiding luit* renting to Unfl, or the 
district. 




S.S.Thorburo, Esq. 




8 1 






'■iSi,';.-^'' 


Oils. Ditto. 


« 


Do. do. d,., do. 




U. Qiuiga Ham ... 


Kitra AiHiBt«nt 
Settlement Officer 


., 


a Do. do. do, do. 




JluDtliHoaiklii ... 


Supdt.B«mo ,., 


fi « 


t Do. do. do, bnlMetehiDdir, 




Shelcli Abdullah ... 


Ditto. Mnnrat ,.. 


1 1 


3 Do. do. do. do. 




OhulEIn F»rld ... 


Ditto lukbel 


.. 


a Do. do. do. Jurindiotioa 
Dtandeil to Buma Mhtil in 1BT7, 




Hftrtrant tiU ... 


Ditto, MitnirlU ... 


B S 


Do. do. do, bntoIiTehiildAc. 


1 


^"'«™ 




11. 


7 Do. eo, do. do. 


^1 


N.iiitCh«nd .,. 


Ditto. UiluHll! 


> 1 


Do, do. do. do Ht lOT. 


^H 


DiWinOhiml ... 






po™rf ■ uitlldtr with epeeiil poir'en ej ■ 
Stoned in iecUop 31 cUaw Cd; of the i^d Act rot M 
the pnrpowol trying Bilti relating to Und, or the ■ 
rent, revenneor produoaot luid in whldi the ■ 
eino«ntarTBtae^tbeeahjeotmU(«r deeenot ■ 
eiceed Eli. ISS, udI whioh mRj krias in the Buma ■ 
dielrict. ■ 


^H 


URheth Dui ... 


Bitr* Dppotj Bopdt. 


.. 


Do. Do. to B). 1130 In UikjrwUi t»£tU. 1 


^H 


Alam Shah 


Mifwet. 


C S d| Do. Do. Do. UuwUtihilL ■ 

1 1 


t J 



Ill 

2. Redvction of Stamp <fi/fy.— Notification Ko. S348, Hated 9th September 1870. 
In continuation of Notification No. 385, dated 12th May 1870, the Governor-General in 
Council, under the proyision of section 36 of Act VII of 1870, is pleased to prescribe that 
the stamp duty on plaints in judicial suits cognizable bj the settlement courts under 
section 21 of Act XIX of 1865, in all districts under settlement in the Derajat and Pesha- 
war diyisiona be reduced to one-fourth of the rate prescribed in schedule 1 of Act YIl of 
1870- 

3. RemUiien of itamp duty on imtniments relating to /aiuf.— -Notification No. 1739, 
dated 13tti March 1874. In exercise of the powers conferred by section 16 of the General 
Stamp Act of 1869, the Governor- General in Council is pleased to remit the whole of the 
duties chargeable under the said Act on instruments relating to land or benefits to arise 
out of land, executed by members of the following tribes residing in the Baunu district 
within the limits hereinafter specified :— 

This Notification does not apply to any instrument executed after 31st December 
1S76.— 

Ahmadzai Wazirs ] 

Utmanzai Wazira / Note. — It does not seem necessary to 

Bhitannis > transcribe here the bounds of each of the 

Bhitanni location of Harimatila ... I above clans. 
Bhangikhel Khataks J 

4. Instmotions about auettmenit, — The instructions ^rere as those given to the 
Officers in charge of the Settlements of the Delhi, Gurgaon and Kam&l districts. The 
instructions were not notified in the (Gazette I believe. Their first two paragraphs have 
been quoted in full in paragraph 181 of this Report. The third paragraph was as 
follows : — 

3. '* Para. 5 of Book Circular No. XXI of 1871 of the Financial Commissioner of the 
Punjab shall not be regarded, but the instructions contained in the rest of that Circular 
shall be observed." 

The fourth paragraph does not apply to this district. 

6. Withdrarcal of favorahU rates of itawp duty. —XJndQr No. 2127, dated 4th 
December 1877, from the Secretary to Government, Punjab, to the Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign Department, the Lieutenant-Governor agreed that the Notification 
quoted above under paragraph 2 should be withdrawn, and ordered in anticipation of 
sanction that full stamp duty both in plaints and appeals should be levied horn 1st 
January 1878. 

6. Withdraroal ofpowers.'-The special Civil Judicial powers with which Settlement 
Officers were invested from time to time during settlement were withdrawn and conferred 
on the Civil Courts under Notification No. 1706, dated 27th November 1878. 
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Pakha 
Qadwad 
Tandobah 
Kir 

Shiga 
Shiga-Ehatina 
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21^ 
106,997 
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1,137,412 
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713,988 


^ 




1 



Ni 



it eiide. 






a 



Brw^tfttt JwfiMKrm 



RangiKhd •• 
Mohir 



DftBda 



••• ••• 



••• •** 



Kacha 
Kachft-Pakka 

Nehri 



Total 



Kacha 



Eacha Thai 



Eacha-Pakka 



••• ••• 



••• 



•«• ••• ••• 



••• ••• 



••• ••• 



••• ••• ••• 



••• ••• 



••• ••• 



Carried forward 



18 I 19 I aO I 21 
n.— BBOCBCS8 AKDGAPABILraBI 



Arem is mares mmdpereaUage m 
euliimted and mhandened area at 
fioem in cB lm m tm 17. 



16,024 



S67 
1 



69 



810 
2 



686 
1 



70 



180 
1 



178 



17,033 



! 

s 



119,480 



817 
1 



69 



••• 



11«667 

58 



11,949 
11 



70 



130 
1 



178 



131,762 



bQ 



10,626 

606 

6 

617 

3 

631 

2 



198 

1 
100 

3 



1,320 
7 



8,267 
3 



413 
2 



853 
7 



837 
2 



15,896 



i 



'ft; 



? 






^m 



10,112 



1,387 

6 

960 



3,353 

17 

616 

14 



1,726 

9 



7,941 
7 



2,681 

12 



172 
1 



764 
1 



21,670 






^ 





24 1 2e 1 2G 


27 I 28 1 29 1 30 


31 [ S3 


irrKBKST 48PBCTB. 


[11,— SUKKAET AND LAST SETTLBMKKT 


JAMAOr FBBbEHT 

fiKGni-AE skttlb- 


radacf arranged in 
eiattet. 


1 


1. 


RateprrevUivotea 

acre. 


, 


1 




1 

1 




mm 

771,916 
100,753 

85 

30,187 

65 

23,6m 

eg 

41,227 
72 


n 


if 
If 


1 
1 




2,18,003 

7,111 

K 79 

P-9,836 

9.911 
C,082 

K— 
P-^90 

190 

— 106 

P-l 2,880 

12,986 


236.SS1 

9,345 

12,869 

12,869 

4,233 

119 
181 

600 

78 

I0,f.36 

10,714 


13 4 

13 6 

1 S 4 

9 S 

15 2 


16 G 

1 1 f 

1 7 C 

11 C 

12 e 


2,60,017 

2,200 

10,190 

E— 4,4fi9 
P-13,103 

17,S72 
18,610 

1-2,391 

2,803 
K-1.974 
P-10.68e 

12,860 


S 10 

16 2 

1 4 

1 2 7 
1 11 

13 4 




I 


1 


360,021 
83 


K— 5.268 
P-30,e49 

36,915 


4,130 
33.331 

37.761 


14 9 


15 G 


K^27,l-4 
•-36,691 

61,066 


U 5 




7 
1 


6 

14 

2 


60,397 
76 

99,603 
90 

161,fl29 
86 


21,215 
1-20,136 

1-32,039 
^-11,336 

43,.'<75 


28,610 
K-21,703 

p-4e 

21,749 

32,770 
la,704 

45.471 


1 9 3 

1 B 7 

1 8 7 


1 B 

1 u e 

1 4 


3-27,940 
3-W,210 

28,180 
?-l 5,065 
2Gfi 

16,330 
.Wl,076 

16,106 
1—7,331 
-17,160 

21,481 


1 S 7 
1 6 1 

11 6 








l,*69^fi3 


8,41.943 


3,70.478 






j.W-110 
24.891 
383.558 


... 



HaMoC 



CMe. 



9^99i0MK /W*IPdV 



8 I 4 I 6 ( 6 I 7 I I 



NUMBXB or IfKHAM. 



SbsbI 



468 



Pakhar 



• •• •« • 



Moh4r 



>•• «•• ••• 



Thai 



«•• ••• ••• 



Total ... 



Qband Total 



OQ 



5 ..• 



& 



S 



474 



1,953,440 



2 



210^042 



104,639 



' 



69 



483 



248,784 



2 



71 



946,477 



74)^ 



491 



2,615,905 



1,681 



■ ' •■ -'•'^ 



^^^^^^H ^^^^^^^^1 


' 1 


10 1 11 1 13 1 13 1 11 1 16 { 16 r IT ^^H 


ABKA Aa AHBAH6BD POB ABfiBSaiiKKT IN ACKES. ^^^H 


adlgvMH o 


,-aur$Kd. ^^H 


M 




■s 




CULTIVATgD. ^^^H 


i 




1 

1 




H 


m 


■a 


: 


1 




£|| 


3 
S 


^^1 


4,071 


I2,38.*B1 


178,131 


44,656 


58,966 


113,317 


318,923 


191,196 


^^M 


^■tU GS 


1«,B3T 


1C,127 


4,153 




177 


41,148 


11.925 


^^M 


ftn; 


69,611 


10,631 


2,210 




K3 


22,004 


22,157 


^^H 


^K^. 
















^^^1 


■ 294 
















^H 


^t-~ B4 


230,786 


1,692 






326 


11,306 




^^M 


















^^H 


4S0 
















■ 


^—812 


713,916 


G2,061 


16,818 


35,191 


1,028 


97,401 


133,623 


20Z,B» ^^1 


H 1,W~ 
















1 


^2,089 


I,68£,388 


20fi,B84 


&2,724 


68,956 


113,372 


3B3,9S1 


566,909. 


829s6tl ^^M 


















^^H 


1,81 

1 
















1 


L 


• ■ 









xfr 














JftH 




I 


« 


18 I 19 [ 20 1 31 1 JJ j; 
















Arta iKuivf and pereentufem 


ftrMMf 




't 


KuH <4 




girtm i» eolmmm IT. 








1 


1 


i 


1 


ill 




___ 






s 






a. 










17,083 181,762 


I63M 


21,870 


1 






roiw 












1 










177 


177 


v» 


31S 

1 






„ 


















i 


Hohb' 


.. 
























£06 






i 








... 


2 


1 






T 


















3 


Thai 




















B!6 


321! 


9,634 


848 


u 




1 






2 


2 


18 


6 










Tot»l ... 


87S 


1,028 


"!f 


4,989 
2 


u 








Orwid Total ... 




















17,636 


132,407 


31,G89 


33,043 


a 










2 


le 


3 


3 







^^^^^i^^^H 


^^1 


n— PPBeiiHt-i/. 


^ji^l 


(.4|.5| !. 


27 1 28 


1 29 1 30 


31 j 32 


BIFFBSEUT A8PBCT8. 


III— SUUUABT AND 
JAUA CO 


LAST SETTJ-BUKHt 
(PABBS. 


BiMJOLAB Set- ^^ 


predaee armngei in 


■si 


B 

i 


rttted acTf. 


, 


11 


g 


fc 


ill 


if 


jri 


... 




1,*69,666 


3,41,9« 


3,70,478 


... 




3^3,568 




■ 




168,061 
80 


18,92& 


2U86. 


12 10 


9 7 


C-23,470 
G. W. 461) 

23,930 


8 11 

1 


1 


... 


82,25; 
79 


13,300 


14,350 


1 8 J 


1 2 7 


C-17,210 
G, W. 430 

17,640 


Q 12^1 


27 


... 


237,nB9 
95 


5,790 


6,479 


1 4 G 


1 6 4 


C-9,000 
G.W. 1,396 

10,396 


) 13 5. 


3 


3 


8]|,%() 
86 


K. 76,689 
P. 4y,952 

l,26;6ii 


83,083 
64,066 

1,37.148 


1 o 6 


1 2 4 


K.50,336 
P. 67,095 

1.17.131 
G.W. 4,010 

1,21,441 


i 


^ 


1 


1,348,927 
77 


K.ei,956 
P.2,98,604 

3,80,669 


87,613 
3,34,280 


1 e n 


1 7 


K. 77,810 
P. 3,63,703 

4,31,613 
G.W. 4,010 


1 

12 3 


4,11,793 














4,35,623 




{ 1 ) ThonmnherainhlacktTTieBrBthoTMreeiitiiBea. 
{ 2 ) K ~K«cha,P= thoiiaikaornnliindaiuiiiG. 


hUw iMl^I^K ol IS-S-TO /or MiimrlU, 


^ 


d 



xir 



API 



Maao of 



Ciide. 



rakhar 



Mohir 



T 



Tb«l 



S 



Grand Total 



18 



19 



20 



21 



IL— RsaouBcn ahd cAPAnnjngopM 



Jff0Mfki ftfWMfm 



••• ••• 



••• ••• 



• • • •• • 



Total 



Areti tnacreg 



17. 



1 

9 



17,0SS 



177 



! 



181,753 



825 
2 



875 



17,535 
2 



177 



158 



825 
2 



1,028 



132,407 

16 



I 



15396 



2,653 



45 

I 






21,670 



818 



4 



606 

2 



206 
1 



2,684 
15 



7,896 

4 



irfi 



•s| 



1 



848 
5 



4,989 

2 



21,689 
3 



23,042 
3 



APPENDIX IV. 



i I I I e 



iri 
APFEMSIX in. 




ZUISDAU. 


1 


1 


1 
^1 




inum 


Tdid 


1 


"a 


•un '" ... 

Hum 

MM 

HUnwUl 


9 


11 

13 

S 
3 


t 

4 


18S 
08 
8P 
31 


11 
li 
6 

32 


337 
US 
(5 
71 




Total 


20 


32 


10 


8G6 


73 


in 





!*■ .; '■" 1': 



APPEJ^DIX IV. 







aniS 
















ami 








•rtbejimhalB 










DBTAiLOFiauiml 




M 


« 


n 


<D 


^ 


» 






3 


3 


3 


3 


■2 






y— Iff A— — ^ 


i 


s 


3 


3 


1 


{ 




Circle. 


i 


g 




ss 


l\ 






'i 


i^ 


«3 


la 


• 1 




i 




1^ 


1" 


i^ 


1= 


i 




WMtnn W«tlri drdo ... 


»^11 


2,733 


3,017 


23 


11 






Uhr> 




lis 


879 


3,498 


3,9n 


-'SI 




I^Andidiik 


"336 


124 


1,176 


2,323 


431 




lUiinuNltf 




iS 


640 


2,167 


2,475 


«' 




Trikba 


■■■«3 






2108 


997 


ml- 




Rwum 


36 


"a* 


"124 


1,693 


2,84i 


Si 




WulriTlial 

ToUl 


4«^6S 




30fi 






^1 




78,9*1 


3,06! 


6,04J 


10,713 


10,130 


^JSi 




PaUtft 


12.393 


9,963 


16,171 


12,014 


4.008 


y;i 




OMlw*d 


4S6 


4J130 


8,627 


G.319 


18,396 


» 




Tudobkh 


B,343 


7,»3J 


6,394 


9,864 


2,325 


*s 




Nir 




1.369 


2,240 


2,083 


3;ifi9 


ist 




Sbig. 


iifiU 


7,637 


1 4.080 


38,876 


6,941 


m 




fibigk-EliUlaa 


m 


21 


1,687 


9,690 


iO,3Si 


iftS 




ToUl 


71,961 


30,*71 


47,899 


67,844 


14,205 


m 




Bh.iifikh<I 


1,SIIG 


3,778 


4,021 










tlohit 












ii« 




D«nd* 








378 




m 




K>cli> 








IT 


79 






K>cha.P*kU 








4S 


160 






Nebri 


'«: 


"isa 


"bob 


4,857 


3,322 




















ToUl 
Kscha 


1.863 


3,910 


4,329 


1,800 


a,6Sl 


ii,*fl 










270 






, Kach-Thal 


"*03 


"178 


■310 


106 




'h 




Ku^ha-Pakka 






448 


499 


3,399 


i.SS 




Pafcbar 


li'eoo 


9','l29 


4,106 


7,904 


6,111 1 I^ 




Mobir 








8B2 


3,713 3.& 




Thai 

Total 

Geamd Total 


1.663 


"129 


l,'l28 




6 


l.'i 




16,966 


9,436 


B,891 


9,161 


13,128 


Sif 


_ 


1,69,711 


46,879 


63,161 


92,618 


1,01,614 


69, 





xxi 


■ 


DH V. 




^^H 


of crops in year of measurement- 






».i^„»c™.,„,™ci»„. 


BEiuBn.t>^| 




J 


1 


1 


, 




s 


1 


4 




T9,1G6 


,. 


1S.1S4 


10,938 


17,931 


1,666 


132,015 


116,671 






t2E,33S 


43,102 


7,176 


13,063 




12,193 


330,871 


232,106 






18,SB7 


S72 


1,131 


3,642 




1,672 


25,317 


26,692 






18,657 


17 


3,878 


19,761 




278 


12,614 


16,306 






S7,ia4 




G,012 


23,128 


... 


1,860 


67,831 


70,997 




3B,B13 


2,362 


2,776 


3,480 




1,836 


63,067 


63,618 






22,761 


2,393 


748 


61,162 


... 


6,044 


91,008 


98,207 
























«2,3T* 


4,7GC 


3,521 


61,642 




11,780 


147,076 


161,826 


' 


B8,2I0 


2,734 


3^10 


7,122 




6,108 


78,384 


79,310 






2*6,812 


46,409 


30,255 


134,947 


17,934 


24,081 


499,138 


621,189 




3M,022 


49,143 


34,165 


142,069 


17,934 


30,489 


577,822 


600,499 


i 








■ 




^H 






^H 


^^1 


^^H 


^^H 


^^^^^^^^1 









SX 
















a 












AWU. HI ACUB or XABTI CKA 




ihhd. 


1 


1 


1 


1 
1 


, 


1 


1 


1 1 




Bmum ». 


«u 


t/Ml 


11 


ses 


3,462 


MSH 


1S6 


3,«ll« 




lUmt 


... 






169 


1,063 




13 


„. i 






KadiB 








131 


I3G 




13 


... 




I«kW ... 


PiJikk 


... 






108 


2^ 




79 


... 1 












229 


2,639 




9i 


... 1 






Kschk 








387 


2t9 




If 






HUnwiU ... 


Pkkkk 




... 




73 


i,m 




29 








ToW 




... 




369 


l,3i7 


... 


4 


... U 


'EmIu 








408 


4B1 




...1 


Pokkft 
Qbakd Total 


i8 


i,M 


1 


70i 


11,227 


1,489 309 3^js 3 




, Total 


18 


<,0» 


1 


1,112 


11,711 


1,48 


343 S,4IS' 



■ops in year of meaanrement. 



A«B4II.ACE.8 0F0THHEC«,Pa. 






1 




t 


■s 

S 


J 


3 


i 


EBMA2KS.1 


,16S 


.. 


1S.4S1 


10,938 


17,834 


*,fi66 


132,01S 


116,671 




,838 


43,1W 


7.176 


43,063 


... 


12,193 


230,871 


232,108 




,B97 


il72 


i,m 


3,642 


... 


1,172 


2S,31T 


26,692 




.,657 


17 


'■'" 


19,784 


... 


278 


42,614 


16,306 




',164 


S89 


B,012 


23,426 


... 


1,860 


67,831 


70,997 




1,613 


2,882 


2,77S 


8,480 






63,067 


63,618 




1,761 


2,383 


748 


61,162 




6,B44 


91,008 


98,207 




t,374 


4,7B6 


3,BB4 


Gi,64S 


... 


11,780 


147,076 


151,825 




1,210 


E,T34 


3^10 


7,122 




6,408 


78,384 


79,310 




i,813 


1G,409 


30,256 


134,847 


17,934 


24,081 


499,438 


621,189 




.,022 


49,143 


34,165 


142,069 


17,93* 


30,489 


577,822 


600,499 





Qanal irriffation from the Komun and TochKCai 



8 



of eaaal vad Itseh 
iMiordiilffI 
when aaj. 



J 



(Kmmm} KmtUH (oUhI portloii) 
) RMfwI. rifht bMk. 
CtitfUvaroramaadi ) lalt 
!Al*toka IbMik 



Da 



Da 



iMItekkil 






4 

I 

9 Bunra 



(K 



) 

(XaiTMB) 

(Toehi) .. 



Da 



r4m tnm kft teakof 
Karbkoi 
Zunbila rigliilMiik. 

JhiMflM JMr, «ztCDdoooC 

Kachkoi 
KhoU ABliAa, kft twik. 

M«rwmt JfSr, tsiCMioii of 
KaehkoC 



Li 



I 



panvnph US of Bcpoit 



:s 

3 



i3;« 



ifi 



•• •• 



Aai«a*ci FM<fwi 



Da 



Very old : lRfg«ta Uppa Bmbii 
ehiody : bdd to own two-thbdi d 
Bumndil ihan oftbeToohi. 



Mara VkU Jfarar .. 



aBaiibii (KnrnuB) 



BatoMa 

A. lfMh«r 

B. KMhar 

0* M nhtnttiailVhf^ 



••• 



Tory old : podtion of headnok 
onlj wafeen Hbtt Nnnr lands. 



m 



10 



Da 



IffHUMA ••• 

B Fatimakhel 

Hinjal (out of nx>air.) 



Hetdifl now Imtde XnhamButdkhd 1^ 
boands : old head eroded 18 yean uo:ii» 
second hUrhsst NAl, on Knrm, thel^i^lMBt 
betng the Battoa WaslrAn inst abore.it: 
Irrigates taiipa Dai&d Shah whody, tiro 
ICamashkhel Tillages and part c< Um, 
Mnhammadkhal tfaet> 



Head Is behind old artillery lines : is Tery I % 
old: irrigates 88 Tillages all but two of] 
which are in the Fatimakhd and Mandan 
Tappas : all ^re in one compact blodt; 
canal is only about f oar mllea long. 



Carried forward ^ 



86. 



APPSKDIX VII. 
Ji^fft and Utf Mid petty Ma^fis ^pBT^gnph 210 (rf Report). 




Malik VMftikr num OhWI 



sOhWII 

• • •• ) 



TWf^tKhWAnhiorTM. 1 
kli«< ia •q«al tharaa. } 
Kbaa of Qhoriwal ... 



Dm* 

Dttlo 

Ditto 
IHtto 

iMkbtl .. 
Dllto.. 



Mir Abaa Khaa of BaiAr .. 

DoiC Mahammad Khan of 

Jbaadokhel. 
Joaroa Khan Wailr 
Ma»*ainMa<l Noaraof 

Khaa Oaadayor 

Mahaamad SaHhria Klian 



laakbel . 
Miinwall. 



Iiakbal 



Total 

M mm aad iniUtntioiM 
M ditto ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto 
IS ditto ditto ditto 

Total 
A, Sayad tamilj 



Miiawatt ThaMiinafiunOj .. 



Ditto 



SarfaraiKhaaofPiplin .. 

Mifloellaaeoaa .old Ma&fis) 
in all four tahsils not > 
alMwhera speoilied. ) 

Total Bs. .. 






Qrand Total Bs. 



•.IM 



BIKABUL 



459 

to 

#00* 

1.000 
800 



Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lifa ... 

TTpecnity^ 

Ditto 



Ihcva only bare entered tlie 

refTcnoe rdeased to the ja|^ 
Bonopolj of making sIsBtei 
in Malakai^ and eztnotii«thi 
yielding eazth fm tia M 
isalso hit. nteiacoBia' 
in I8S6, eetimated at Bi 
now probaMy not toon tha hi 
Sea alao pan. 79 of Bqai 



Sea paraa. 77 and of Bepoii 

See para. 7S of Beport Jigiitel 
tnufwftM** foor aowirs and iatkt\ 



Da 



30,900 



406| 
MAI 

14«| 

I 

880; 



Both thaaa jagira an for Bnttfi 
Bher Khan Isakhdl limilarlyrlil 
a year, teat in thaform of epodK 



Life or term 
of Baftlciueut 



880 



1,200 



181 
480 



3,091 



23,931 



Lifto. 



Life. 



Sea paragraphs 319 and 213 tfl 
Somoof Uiaaa patty aaafiiiBn 
lapeed from the deaths of HiUta 



Life 



Tberaloe floetaates aeeordinii*'^ 
aetion, 

haibean Ictdrlj^ 
reported again in the hopes 



Thevhole- 



perpetuity sanction for the v^ 
the larger part of the «M^ jj 
have not yet come. At pw""^*2 
flnvial action thereyemie waj 
under Bs. 700. Alio set paV^ 
of Beport. 



• Owing to fluTial action the rerenua released in year af measoremanto was Ba, SI70. Ik ^ 
fallen Tery low. 



^^^^^^^^^v 


i 

1 


^^^^^^^H APPENDIX TUL 




Uanrat Barats (poraerspli SIS of Beport). 




1 


Nomea ot atunbera of the rectpieaU. 


s 


Reu&bes. 






1 






1 

a 
a 


Khan MCr Ehu, son of Abdnl Samnad 

Khan. 
Araala Ebao, wit of Suwar Ehac ... 

Hatim Khan 


1,000 
1,000 

140 


Foe an Koount of the family, see 

para. 76 ot Report. 
Of thia 6um he reoeiveB Ra. GOO aa a 

quasi .cash jagir out of the leveDue 

of the Landiwah viUage, Also see 

paiR. 76 of Report. 


4 


Bnharamad Khan Minathel 


120 






G 
6 

7 
8 


Amir Khan Khoedidkhel 

Haibak Ehsn Saidilikhel 

Dosti Khan Shahabkhel 

Surkaraand Khan Saidflkbal 


3S 

85 
86 
86 


Tery peculiar condif ions are attached 
lo thene six grants. Besides the 
Ra. 600 to which they amonnt, 
an aggregate eum of He. 150 ia 
enjoyed in life pensions by 
Hakim Khan and certain others, 




9 


Shadi Khan, eon of PordU Khan ... 


600 






10 


banunad Khan 


600 






n 

*3 


and WaU Khan, son of Langar 
Ehan, 

Khan. 
Alam Khan, son of MukarrabKhan .., 


eoo 

160 

7e 


Wali Ehan'a share baa, I think, been 
confiscated. SahibdAd at pieaent 
receives Ra. 406 of the Rs. 600. I 
hope he may be given the remain- 
ing Rs. 19B soon after earning it by 
Uidmat. 

1 


J 


*4 

IB 
16 


Aba Khan, son of Bakhelmal 

Ahmadiai. 
Moiaflar Khan, eon ot Tor Khan ... 

Mnsh Khan, ran of Kashmir Elian ... 


76 
100 
70 


Certain special conditions ue 
attached to these grants. 


1 


IT 


AkbK Khan, bdq of Irik Ehan ... 


170 




1 


IB 


UmarEhan, sonof Gulbii 


80 


J 


J 


IS 


Maoiar Khan, deceased's brother Saina 
Ehan, and boq Juuhar Ehan 
together. 

Total Bs. ... 


80 


1 \ 


1 


5,200 




t3 


h^ 







APPSin>ix vii. 

Ji^fft and luf Mid petty Haiftt (paiagnph 210 of Report). 






Malik 



numOhWI 



-} 



iMkM 



Hi« flcM KhWAnhi of Tm- 
kb«l ta •q«al iharea. 
Khaaof Qhoriwal.. 



Dm* 

Dttlo 

Ditto 
IHtto 

iMkbtl .. 
Dllto.. 



XIr AbM Khta of BmAt .. 

Dott XahftiniDAd Khan of 

JhaMakhrt. 
Jooiroo Khan Wailr 
MoHunaiad Noaraof 

Khaa Oaodai^ 

Xobaaaad SarteriiKban 



iMkhet 
Xitowali 






iMkbd 



Total 

M am and inititntioM 
M dlMo ditto ditto 
8 ditto ditto ditto 
IS ditto ditto ditto 

Total . . 



OtdMa4/U, 
▲ Saytd familj 



Xliawatt ThaMiinafiunOj .. 



Ditto 



SarfaraiKhaaofPiplin .. 

Mifloellaaeoag .old Ma&fis) 
in all four tahsils not > 
elMwhert speoilied. ) 

Total Bs. .. 






Qrand Total Bs. 



•a»o 



459 

to 

#00* 

1.000 
800 



20,900 



Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lifa ... 

irrpennty 1 

Uft ..; 

Ditto 



BniBii. 



Ilurva ooly here entered 
land TdvemierdeBsedtot 
tlM monopoly of makiog 
in Kalakagfa and eztn 
•lank yieUbng euUi fro 
Kalabagh isatoo his. The 
waa. in I8S6. estimated i 
now probably not moi 
■am. See also pan. 79 e 



77 nndof Bep 



Bee para. 7S of Beport. 
mamtoin four aowirs k 



Do. 



Do. 



Both thaaa jaglra an f 

Bher Khan Isakhd nmi 

a year, but in tbefonn 



40B| 
345 1 

145 1 

I 

880; 



Life or term Sea pamgraphs ?H » 
ofsettieinent Someof Utaoe patty m 
li^Med from tha deaths 



8S0 



1.200 



181 
430 



3.091 



23,931 



Life. 



Life. 



Life 



ThaTaloa flaetaates a< 
aetion. 



The vhole- case hai be 
reported again in the 1 
perpetuity sanction 
tike larger part of t 
have not yet come, i 
fluTlal action the re 
under Bs. 700. Alio 
of Beport. 



• Owing to fluTial action the rerenua released in year af measurements was Bs, 5 
fallen Tery low. 






4. 



.-' — ■» 



_ — uu 





^'^**^ 'TM" ^ 







•3».» 






_b' 



^^^^^^^^^B APPENDIX ^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^S^^pM and Tappa Malika of Bannu proper ; also the S pet cent eoiayoni i^^^S 
^^^T two Nare and in Landidak (paragraph 217 of Beport). ^ 


1 


HameofTappa. 


N«aB. and ehar« (when any) of 
th= lappa Mallki. 




Keuarki. 




Baxar Ahmad KJuin... 
limaU Ehao 

QhoriwUa 
lunallkbtl 

Baild 

Jh«.*.khel 
KhUaS 

DaiidSliati 

ahoriaKlian 

Mandan 

t-otinakhol ... 
Kakki 

Miiiakhan 

KastiKhan 

Uamai^baD 

MlUkhd 

Nurai 

Amandl 

Bhuth ... ... 

Bhahdeo 

KuUBadat 

DannaNar 

JCatwatNmt 


, Mir Aba, Kh«. 1 rtare. 
1 Uic Akbar Khan 1 shua 

1 SardadKhan 

KhldarKban 

and lulbai Khan ouu-iiioUi shares. 

Dm* Kohanmud Khan 

SherdU aiid Maiat Khan in eqaal 

Hezam Khan Bon of Bala Khan ... 
Neinm KhM son of Bbahind Khan & 

Kahar Khan and Sold Khan In eqoal 

(harea 
UawaiKhan 

MastlKhan 

Allahdad Khan and Naiar in sqnal 

^SbaKhan 

Dur aamand and KhUlar Khoa in 

iSdar Kb™Bon ol Shahwali Khan. 

L.ik Shah. Asad Khanand Moialar 
Khan In equal sharea. 

AkbM Hhah, ahahjahan Shah and 
GUI Ahmad Shah in equal shares 

KhalaiandSarfaras in eqoalaharfa 

Kk,fmth'ah I A AMnI Ila»n 6hah 1 
Twenty-nine redulenla 

Twenty-flTa ditto 

HftT-lwo iiWo 

Total 


.063 

160 
V3 

Dl 

i"! 
!: 


Alw recoiYea one-iKghth of the Ian 
rcvenneof both tappaB as a jBgil 
For an aoa.iiuiof the familj am 
para. TO of Heport. 

For an uomint of tbe tanilj aed 

Snedal oonditioni are BC(«hed Is 

Aieo ronri'ca oM^lghlb of the 10- 
VenuB at hta tapoa in jaglt. 

[l)QeneT»ll)' where the /Bam Jftl* 
tappa-m Che 6 per cent, alia 
ancB li called- iB shared, gome « 
dlMoni ate Blmebsi It will 
advlBabls ai good oppaitailltt 

morTthan'two™ ""*' " * 
(21 ° The loUl amoont rormerlrt 

jama.''a,irSieV''antli°rf tba 
Si, 


I. 1 



APPENDIX X. 
d revised zemindari inlms sanctioned during Settlement (paragraph 219 of Beport)» 



sU. 



Names or Nomber^of the recipients 



Amonnt 



Inams, 

Mir Akbar Khan, son of Dakas Khan of 
Bazar Ahmad Khan. 



Mozaffar Khan, son of Khidar Khan of 
IsmailkheL 



Saleh Khan, son of TJsman Khan of 
Mandan. 

Mir Akram Khan, son of Mir Hawas 
of Manaan. 

Abii Samand, son of Nexam Khan 
of DharmakheL 

Other flye O Bs. 60 each 



Total 



Fourteen recipients Q Bs. 60 each and 
twelve & Bs. 26 each 

Four QRs. 60 each and sixteen OBa. 26 
each 

Sultan Ali, son of Hosain Ali 

Seven Q Rs. 60 each, twenty-two® Rs. 26 
each, one ^ Bs. 20» and one d Bs. 10. 



Total of in&ms 

LAngi, 

Nezam Khan Kathikhd Waair 

Two @ Rs. 60 each, one O Rs. 80, five 9 
Rs. 26 each, two @ Rs. 20 each, eight 
@ Rs. 16 each, twenty-five @ Rs. 10 
each, and six & Bs. 6each ; taaHfottj- 
nine recipients. 

Total LuBgl 



61 



160 

100 
100 
100 
260 



SEMARES;. 



761 



1,000 

600 

100 
930 



8,881 



126 
696 



Rs. 200 virere sanctioned for him snbjeck 
to a protanto reduction on his obtain*- 
ing a share in the tappa in&m. He 
has since received a \^ share which 
gives him Rs. 149 per annum. 

Sanctioned on same condition as above. 



No special conditions were attached 
to these, as it was unlikely that any . 
of the men would be appoint^ 
tappa maliks. tihould any of them 
be so appointed,. I fancy the special 
condition stated above should be 
applied^ 



la this sum Is Included two old inima 
aggregating Bs. 80. 



820 



GRAND TOTAL Bf. ... 1 4,201 



^ 



The Lungi inhm is fbr the Wazirs, an(^ 
>• amounts to Rs. 10 per cent, ont of the- 
revenue. It was formerly an arbi- 
trary sum. of RS..199.. 



J 



t3 



x±x 

APPKlTOrX XI. 

HominAl Sutement ot origiDal OMS woik. 



8 § I JnviaiLLn 
^S ^ 



Bi.AmI.Bk.OSi, 



HuttkCbiud 



FsnpowBi tf uDj. 



Kilb-Tihtfldii Dm 
piUBl to BeUlcioinl 



IiTpotx Bnpertn- 



'oll pomn 



^■^ 




^^^^^^^B 




APPENDIX XII. ^H 


Clftsafied Abstrict return of Judicial unil Revenue case* (pftr»Eraph 226 o( E«port>^B 


\ 




SrKDB« 0, OA^ i,»;:d«i.. | 


RIUAItES. -^^H 












1 


p««.ii^^. 


g 


■i 


1 


^ 




B 




J_ 


1 


J_ 


1 

a 


1 


V 


1 






„ 


iJ 


4M 


MO 


t bellcTe more thui tuir of 


' 


Hotter 




era 


Me 


MS 


1,145 


ml^ht be ™i«b1 u " rlAiui M 


■ 


PKHoplion 


IM 


u 


*' 




290 


Uuij g( ttie mut too mmht 




BlEhU ot npDTlor ud Inferlai 






fi 


11 








haldananud other Ctaui ruit 




























o -tiolj ■ D.»n' olata. • 


» 


TuUlioDoflolaicIgliU 


SO 


17 


ID 


IS 


" 


wen TcrynumcrouBia UuwU 


• 






11 


83 


113 


898 


»J HlaiiwiU. 


f 


Iniguioncnnil 




ai 


M 


1 


lO: 




■ 


HwiUluTion 


a 




11 


SI 


PI 




t 
» 


ToWl ot sulli tor KIghti 


829 


SSS 


1.15S 


WS6 


S,43S 


i 




1,8M 


1,M9 


Tm 


Ifcll? 




a 


94 




SB 


II 


Dlttu diltlo temim*at-wlU 


1 


100 


M 




S2( 


■ 


U 


■Otlrn row lalB. Ao. 


li 


11 


U 


18 


S! 


s 


11 


ClilDutorrlelit ofwcuiiiuiCTaiidcr 


1 


" 


" 


B8 


107 


Likbrt >nd ItltaS^^ 


** 






IB 


*' 


187 


SSC 


punoT tcunti, lunce tuuiti 
















So^aw^onlinmMWMin 




nnderaeullonslOwid LI. 












ttaoM two tabiUi. 




SDito nnier HBrtion w bj landlord! 








III 








for tjKUneDC of Cenanta-nt-will, 












^^^H 


H 


Snita iiiiC tuoluded In obora 

tbo fmii»h Tenaiiy icr. 
.Z.[ia.rs\ chiBt Laoilariiar.', ud 


" 


au 


IM 


UB 


so: 


1 


~ss 


"IT* 


~Me 


"TioM 


1,807 


1* 


"«« 


~M 


~s« 


441 


1.871 






LumlXCdHW CSMS. 
















. MtWHTil' CUI« 






!1 


19 




^H 


n 


Boondirj dlapntsa 


*B 


s 




12 


64 




« 


jUiacaaaofallwrt* 


m 


8= 




121 


40: 


The nninbeT of miiulluc 


n 


AUovi™ ind dDaviin oa«. 


•m 


M 


SI 


IM 




kept tta low M poMlble, lU 


11 




«; 


IM 


" 


84 




Iwing lumped louelhor it 


" 




M 


41 




10 


SB 


mu Um Dumbra la tiifS. 


M 




11 




*' 


..." 


138 
82S 




Irrigitlon osaei 


n 




m 


a« 


1 


en 


Ml 


gfl 


n 




1,MD 


m 


«M 


l.lKfl 


3,067 


V 




Total ot Beveaue cuca 


11,083 


i,m 


Tjii 


~a;i72 
























QBAMD Total 


6,2Ci 


a.MB 


s^ 


8,614 


18,161 













APFKNDIX im. 
Claalfled Atanet <il Settiaoent •pp«ll>u work (parsgrxph ?36 of Beporl). 



Vm>><)s«(Wm 



liSjlS 



iTindfr^aillfalii 



I 11 



mtkk AMalUt, Bipilt., Muva* 
a ham tteU, ■■rdl. iMkhH 

ButaoUU, aiH*' MlwwiU 
H«) B^ Oq.atT ftvdb Btwii 
Uta IRuh. DapotT Bi«>lt, Hunt 
NiiuK Ckud, Dipalf BopAL 

IHwan ClUBd, liln Dtpatj 



■3 M iod IM i.i;* 



The loiiowing tgntet thow Out dutribntian 
courts of 


of Iho abote appellate buaiuess 
app.«I;- 


MBME* 


■ 


OiuM dbpowi of by a B. Thrir- 

CuH cHipoxcd or br UooMDint J. 
A. L. MoMgom^Tj, OmaUUng 

cwminHKaBf br k. Omga 

OniMr. 


3 


no 


. 


W3 
* 

»3 


11 


s 









Settlemeal Fee* (p»rngr»ph 227 ot Beport), 


' 


. 1 ,l . I. 


• 


T 


■ 1 • 1 ■• 


Teiir. 






1 




floJartu. 


ii 


^ 


i 

1 


J 

1 
1 


i 

3.3a 

6.3(0 
H.MT 

U,UI 1 
IMIM 

7.«S 

1 


i 
r" 


1 
1 


lau-n 

IB7M( 

1877-78 
ProtQlBiptUtoJOthKoTiB- 


1(,»S3 

IT.SM 
W,S07 


34,011 
11,CI> 

13.T19 
«,M» 

W80 


8,«>8 

n.K, 
la.Mo 

IVU 
1*,«M 
«,M4 


si,09e 

81^11 
73,7« 
T8,M7 
«.»71 


(.900 
H.KS 
73W 

e.(n 


H,1« 
M,OIJ 

8«,aio 

H.t01 


3,M 
6.36^ 

8,m: 

«,Mi 
«,)7( 
I.IR 
MS- 


11,M1 

s,«. 

1.301 


..«,. 


J,73,SBJ 


JW*B 


.,,..«. 


wtns 


li,lS.OM 


4!1,«8 


Bfl,ai6 


„^ 


4 



Liil of th% most iaporUiit SeUleaent Engliah files of ooircBpoiidenoe mtde oier lt\ 

Deputy ComTniwrioner, 



8al»jeet 




BoudttTjr ilitpule between tbe Bbftngi* 

kbelt and aeghiis. 
Introdnetionof tbelinfieqrttem on lattr 

khel cinAlt. 
Titm Sekandarkhel Inndi and Kiumab 

granu therein to three Marwat chie^ 
Transfer of eight Tillages from MiAnw 4U 

to IsakheL 
BeTenue rates and Tillage aaieasnients, 

Tahsil Banna. 
Berenne rates and Tillage aaeatments, 

tahsil Marwat. 
Berenne rates and Tillage aaessments, 

tahsillsakheU 
Berenne rates and Tillage asnasments, 

tahsil MiAnwili. 
Cost of Settlement leTiable from Jagir- 

dirs. 
Maifl ease of the MiAns of MiinwiU ... 

Zamlndiri inlms in each tahsil 



Liingi inims for Wasfri chiefs 

Her^tarj j^rof Khwanin Isakhel 
One-sizth remission to the *' Shasham- 

khors " of Bannn proper. 
Trinni in Miinwili 
Assessment of water-mills in Banna 

proper. 
Specially light assessments for border 

Tillages In the Banna and Marwat 

Uhsds. 
Ctoneral report on Banna Maifis with 

recommendations and orders thereon 
RoTision of Ifarwat bar&ts 
Allnyion, dilaTian work on Indus ... 
Postponement of the kists 

Transfer of Mnlazai, dec., to Dera Ismail 
Khan district. 

Veshen in Marwat 

Kachhi Foreit 

GoTemment rakhs in Mi&nwdli Thai... 
Government land in bed of Indus 
Long term lease of rakh land to Mi^ 

Saltan Ali. 
Hashtam and Chaharam jagirs in Banna 

tahsfl. 
New and simpler revenue rates for Indus 

saiUb villages. 



Umimti 



March 1871 to 

March 1878. 
April to NoTODber 

1874 
Sep. 1874 to Sep. 

1876. 
April to Sep. 1874 

1876 to 1878 

1876 to 1878 

1876 

1877 and 1878 

KoTember 1876 to 

Norember 1877 

1878 

1876 to 1878 



1878 

1877 and 1878 
1878 to 1878 ... 

1873 to 1874 
7th Sep. 74 to 6th 

Sep. 78 
1876 to 1878 ... 



Most of the 
has been iHintei 
had it boimd upo 
Tolnme. But 
also a aepuiie. 
8cr^ file for ttil 

'Bi. have yet to be) 

by Depaty 
The orders of Goi 

are shortly expeeiii. 
There is a sepiffite " 

each tahsil psit]^ ; 

and partly Bot 
Printed. 

Printed. 



Maj 1877 to May 

1878 
1876 to 1878 ... 
1872 to 1878. 
May 76 to August 

1878. 
Not. 74 to Oct. Srd 

1878 
1872 to 1877. 
Feb. 73 to August 

1878. 
1874 to 1878 
1876 to 1876 

1878 

1878 

June to October 
1878. 



Partly printscL 

Printed 
Printed. 



Printed. 



Note.— In addition to the above flies 46 others hare been made oTsr to the Depaty Cowmrr Tbe 
the Statement Office is being transferred to the Settlement Offloe HoshiArpnr. Pay bflls, periodkil 
and most files and papers of •phemeral interest haye been torn up as directd by idetUtment Oooai 
No. 237 , dated SOtn April 1878. 



\ 




QUADBUPEDB, 



Of krge game, timers and the swamp ilecr (goin) and to b« found in the Indoa jnnglec 
between Iwikhet and Btlot, bat both nre t\ow extinct. Lcopaiiis EtitI frei|uent the btlll 
all D>er the Jislrict. Uyenat and wo) >es are found wbetever there are ravines or hillg, 
but are not nnmeroaB. There are no bears in the disirici, fiat occaaionally a stray one 
Tiaits ihe plainB from the Wailri hills. Wild pig and hog deer slill frequent the Indoa 
jangles south of the town of Ihakhel, Their niunbers Tnr; nitb the amount of co'tbt 
BiaUable, which again depeiidn on the action of the Enrram Bad Indus, In the cold weather 
of 1866, Major Birch, Uepiity Oommiosioner, and BBxertd officers ot the 3rd Punjab Caralry, 
had a drive of seviral liayi' duration, in which orer 100 pige and hog deer were killed. In 
Ig'O I bad anoihcr, when the nniuber eipanred, captured, and run down by dogs, waa over 
80. In August I8T6 my dugs caught a young hog on the top of Sakosar. 

<n all the higher Trana- Indus hills, and is especially 

1 aheep is common lo all Ibe Mils in ihe district except Shekh- 
hodin. Some very fine heada of 28 inches and apwartia have been ahot in the Halt Range 
between Safcesar and the Indus, Owing (o the amount of game in the Salt Range, and £e 
adittceoce of itake'iar as a hat weather n^sidence, MianwaU ought to be a very popular onl- 
■tation for a bachelor (ond of sport, who can live without society. 

The gazelle or ravine deer abounds along the skirts of all the hilla. 



Of smaller quadrupeds the following are common ;— porcupine itbout tie hills, partiou- 
larly Sakcaor ; heilge hog ; mongoose ; Geld tat ; lixard, fram the email hoase lizard to the 
big geh tanp. Squirrels do not exist. Au attempt to latroduce them in 16t>8-69 failed. 



The following list give 



(2). Birds. 
e particulars about the 



,^ 


^.^ 


When looni. 


Smiabu. 


sudgr^uH. 


llnirTigaEedlaDdiiind 
aeu Indus snd 


weathor. 


"i'^c™" '"'"■"'""■"» 




HUl. 


Thtoughout th« JEM-. 


] 


JiifrnWripBttridpt 


RnvlDM and low 


Ditto. 


J 


Bl«» partridg. ... 


The KachB, »na 

Ur^ wsWr, and 
cnltivsttontogottur 


Ditto 


*'i"T.v^r4u\tn,"^orf.'Si'£ 


Or«7 r-nrid,. ... 


Dllla 


IMtto 


Ditto. 


La'l* qo^ 




During rlpanlng and 


Tbfn bird Is veTT ntmerou!. nnd 1> 
nottcd with the help of i»l] fcirda 
In Urge numben bI) over tb> dU- 
triel. ThoUannucbis iravBrjtand 
bI this sort of SInbir. 


Button ijqiiil 


Oencnl 


iDlnmn 


Ditto ditto, 


I 


UiAnnUl Thai 


Cold -eMh« ana 
sprins- 


In Hsreb »nd April numbmi are ottea 
B^n^ But the btel is war, nod 

bungalow, Thn nelgb Iron ta to 
gelbs. 




»™. 


™„„» 


Wben fODtid. 


..„„,. 


"Xn.', ' 


Will TlBl. 


CBldWE«h«U.d 

■pridg. 


Ii T«r7 DDmerouB pErboolarl; in 
iprlnK : la Huilj iippti>iu:he(l nni] .Dnt; 


Oao9s both BieraDd 


AiYcn Hid nuinhis,,. 


All tho COM -Hilhar 
for the erer ffoose, 
bnlfroDi Ftliruarj 


U shot .11 OTor tlu dtatrtU br i»li" 


Ducks Qtioru 


DitW .„ 


Tail remain unlil 

mm, at Apni «■ 


Ditto *ttc 


Ccniraoa lod JBCk 


MirshT fTonnit. pir- 
(ihorlwal ind Dtar 


From NotctbIot to 

Uler. 


Th. lKE»at t»!rt ■" made lute In th> 


EDDJirkDluicr&De 


I?,dm Knoh*. bat 
timizd.T«j«lim. 


Tram Ncmmbw W 
end at Uucti or 
lUu. 


In Vtbtoio}, Husb.uii April t^B In- 
dd. .iUagers by mtana of . pi«e ot 
lend aiMched Id b long string sling 
down lb* Utv wbHn the bird 19 tty 
Ine luK in 1 night flight abuut the 
Indmi in EreoE numberg. I haie 
^B m, BIB, u forty in th,: biLg 
nwU; bf DOB TitbiEa In one nigbt. 


BID. pipan 


Qfcenl ... 


AlUhere.r 


Is Tory ploBlKuL 



Other bird? are nuraeroua, but a list of them Reemn hardly requisite. Major F. Hani- 
mood, 5tb Punjab Caialty, tella me I maj add. that neither the woodcock nor tlie BOlitarj 
snipe is found, aad that onl; a, few trne eagles are to bu met with in the cold weather. — 
baTinfr come down froiD the higher mouatitina — also that the bearded vultiue is 
but ia geoeroLlj called an eagle. 



(3) 'FiaHBa. 



Local Kame. 




Beuabk*. 


Somrah or Kohii ... 
Machaniorkala-bana 

Soci 

Taila 

Mori 

Emg&n. 

Ktaga 


Labeo roHta 
Lsbeo calbttan ... 
Labeo corsn 
Oatla baebanni ... 

Cirrbina nutigola ... 
Calliobroiu olwohra. 


Tery giod eating. Cangbt up to 16 Iba. 

Up to 6 tta. 

Dp to 1 lb. 

Good eating : haa a Tcry large head : up to. 

6 lbs. 
Up to 9 Tba : is very common : is nBoally sold 

in the baiai-B as Hohu. 
Takes the b^ted hook readily ; canght np 

to 9 lbs ; ia ^ood eating. 
Small, ugly mud fiah : caught largely in the 

laina : thought delicioBS by natiTea. 



We also caught the initli (morrul) and thuparri (notopterus kapirat). Mahiiiir fishing 
can he got in the Karram— beal in March — about the month of the Knrrom fan, but 
the fisherman has to he escorted bv a gnard, which ia a drawb^k. However, fair baskets 
can be made in the Eiirram and Eaobkot canal, only twomilea above cantonments. The 
oAi^nia ia found everywhere, Oitid makes an excellent substitute for whitebait. A sort of 
Shrtmpa too is common in the Indua, and though small ii very pulutaUe. They can eome- 
times be got dried and salted in the bazars, 

•. SiipplieJ b; Cuplala IkiiTaB. 
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APPENDIX XVIl. 

Olossary of agricultural and other local terms mostly to be found in the Settlement 

Records. ♦ 



Word. 



^dhftUy* 



Bsnd 

Binh 

Batgluuid 



BMbti 

Bhora | 

BiUm 

Bat 
Cbalweshta 

tJhatti 

Ghilma§ 

Bad 

Bftdah 

Bag 

Bagar 

Band 

Bannah 

Barmand 

Barrah 

Behwas 

Bhand 

Bhar 



Where or toy whom 
used.t 



Meaning. 



Genetal ». 

P 

Marwai ». 

General ». 

H 

H 

The Awane of 
Pakhar, 

Isakhel .. 

P 



P 

Isakhel .. 

P 
P 

Qeneral •. 

H 

Indus Tillages .. 
P 

Isakhel 

Marwai .. 

P 
Marwai 



A single crop field labourer^ who is foand in everything by fehe 
proprietor and receives as nis wage a small share at the prodnoe : 
a tenant who supplies half the seed and half the plough oxen, 
and all the labouri and receives about one>haIf of we prodooa. 



A dam or embankment : a field banked round : is now almost an 
BnglUh word and written bund. 

A hill torrent : applied in Marwat to NhlaAir land. 

The act of increasing the width of two or more pattit tit khvUdhi 
or .ditided strips of land by oattingoff from their length and 
adding to their Width. I'his is often done in ««fA ylUages for 
purposes of conrenienoe. 

Fallow. 

A partner in cultivation but not in proprietary right. 

Good land generally manured close to an ahadt : is eqvivalent to 
dthwcu in Marwat and warbai in Banno proper, 

A door- way or entrance; hakk buha is a kamiana rate krledin 
Pakhar : see foot note paragraph. 

A disused water*coarse. 

A canal watchman and share distributor : also a tribal messenger 
amongst Wasirs, 

A fine ; an arbitrary tax or penalty imposed on a Tillage in 
Sikh times. 

Surplus or spill water : place whence it escapes. 

Any aqueduct, 

A fixed share. 

(Waste land bearing little herbage ; rain drainage eatehnenft 
area lying above a ooltivated plot. 

An ox 

A sandy waste. 

A threshing ground. 

An allotment of land to a section inside a tai. 

Descriptive of land close to an abadU 

A marsh or lake. 

Four KcmdaJu or twenty-cighi Khulaht, 



« Bid I attempt to do more I should have to write a small dictionary, as the nnmber of agrionltaral terms, 
both Pashto and Hindi, in use in the district is very great. 

t H. means used by the Hindi or broken Punjabi speakers <A the district, and therefore common in the plain 
portion of Isakhel, and throughout Miimw&li. P. means Pashto, and therefore common in the two 
frontier lahsils and in Bhang^el. 

X In this glossary only a very few of the names of the different soils, whether natnral or artifldal, will be 
given. For a pretty full Ust see paragraph 188 of Report. 

f Many of the peculiar irrigation terms in use are given in chapter Ylof the Report, henm to tave qptM 
00]^ a few will be r^pJMted here, 
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[■nh/ giDUnd anrgrawn wiUi rEHli ; the nedi tbem 




A rent or 


pmlng Id t Ska 


1 er -.Ucooor.^ 




Thetr.rill.goiiKrftheMr 


B bj 6«0. 






olaahuvlBM 


h bloQk or iH^d Id . e«A 


TilUW. 


Hsrd itiiil 


lud: !■ cklled 


™»S«.i by W..iri 




TiBMlOf 


llggfiiS imd bniklDtr DpUod « luge elollii. 




Ifahiar or 


fltit cUuu Bil. 








:.t«iBnt:.Jot. 




A DDllR^tio 

work. 


orp™,».«,0 


eoolio«rff=r^»„U«n, 


d»„B«, 


\fer 


™'e"^o?rh.!e° 




A lot : in 


outing ol lot! 


(llmiubimlidAM,) 




loheritert n 


^tfS™^5«/i. 


s thu obtdoed bj tAdil ia 


alunhr- 


The right 


ooultixkta. 








ni. o( ne» land. 


eritd in loatheni Uluwuli on U» 


"Li™g," oppo«rtlom„r( 


T^.tSJT-"- 


*""-" 


Lo--, Ijlng 


lluvlUland. 







""SittS^ d' "" ""•*"'' "^' I" BndunMHKl thu be bed loil ibg /nj,*, (he Corou ot WdHd 
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^XhnUk 



E Snni 



Luhi 

H>U1 

1Ub| 

Muq 

E 



Cotton 


called Mr bj Hindi 


peoksrs 




AlargB«™i;theKi«Dnia 


Khaninlsakhel. 




crop 


wBl^bmwi snd Bpplie 
IB iingBteil. 


o.cam.lwnte,„weU 


"here IhB 


'^(Jom 


leHuthandySosnat 


snoh which oonanoti r»i 
oner iylug OQltlTMloa. 


£SK 


^ ttarei 


htag gronml. 






Poor; 


fjS^^r='t'^Tr^d 


CTr^^u^Sr™ ' " 


n vUies 


";mb 


It: ttlwnmdar. AJn 


oat <o1c!j BjipllBd to the 


ort Oiling 


BntrH. 


J ; Mm ussd with re 
bj right. 


.«»«towi..o>,tnihed 


oUierwlia 


Amau 


Ui; uiDpedtagin.c 


nsl : BD incIlFldnil ahnro 


ofland. 








Comm 


hTsLm™ll=wl!to. 


wh«» : the grain bcoomci black 


Broktn 


gzoa.!. 








igrnph 98 of Report. 




TSejBath.- JmA.) F. 




ThBm«kBr of BiBrtot blink,! 
the doued epu». 


t„ he who olnn luid ud onbuiki 


Aaied 


»har=. 






P«.p!« 


the baser sort; oommoDly kppUed bj PUhini hj Jatt 



t pay. pi 



le laly DiuDe of Beranl EhumililB thi Smp* 
I land : ganertHy applied to ihare of inadoca 



Tbo peroflntage on the rerenop eninyod by a Iambi 
headjihlp ; the latter ittr-maliai or large heiiilsh 
DeurifitiTS of land burlDg an antniiin (maiai) oi 
Tba same as [uMmar In application ; bat ina>va 









> rsqulrtag one niiui 
Th» owner ol a land, who 



APPIKDIX TVl l '-em mii m me d. 



Mm 

Vtaa 

VfkMftl 
Vtanb41 

Vekh 

KAt 

QJah 

FAe-nteh 
Fitti 

BMTObAh 



BlftU 
8olh-MtalirwiB 

Btlr-iwir 

8orgi 

Tal 

Tand-ntwh 

Tapp* 



F 
F 

I' 



F 
F 
F 
F 



F 
P 
F 
Oeatral 



Oeatral 

P 
H 
P 
P 



Soathern ptfU of 



P 

iMkhd 

Ditto 

P 
P 



ait-.iiMrtMaiatiM 

▲ Tin«te or hoiUB lito. 

▲ liU Ubooiw or tua Mrtaofc ; • tenaiit«t«inll 

tbo land revmie ; U •!«> l e fe fi od to as top (P.) ud 
alao WMiAaHa (H> and mmmwrila (H). 

The flne or oommtatkm <fliatg> forabnnoe at t tin 



MoiitQTO ; word ahraya omd to sigiiifj tht amovnto 
required in the aoil hdan the seed can be sort 
germinate 5ift« is naed Iqr Hindi speakers. 

ThespriBgerop: J7«rM ia, I thlnk« the most geteiOj! 



oriahsrtted. 
Half a iaK ic a mortgags. 
Ssiaars; nssd to impij tha ri|^ ao q a ii ad l^y mpiUS^ 
Uabrokan waala. 

▲ freshet or sadden flood in a rtrer. 

▲ small grain measm*. 8ee paragr^ih 91 of 1 
pafdoalan ahont this and the oUier grain men 
distrtctk 

Lower down with nCennce to flow of water : litbe 
iflreooa* 

Water supplied all the year nmnd. 

ahamtiat : of or helonging to a panehiygtb 

Water drawn off md IWhun abovea place of peititiei 

▲ grain meaaore of about 35 standard n^m^n^ 
The owner of the land nnder a canal. 
Higher lying with reference to water-mzpply. 
Xannre of all sorts. JTalfor ia the word ased f^ Eii 
The aatamn orop : Sowani is, perhaps, the widest kiK 
Name of the hest light bdrdta sofl amongst Hanreti 

▲ plank or board : the whole contriyanoe in use i& 
tahsil for looodj diridin^ water. 

▲ cash proprietary doe at the rate of one-aeventei 
Bs. 6-4, per cent, on the GoTemment revenoe, »i 
the serenteenth shars of the prodaoe^ I beliere. 

Indian oom: maiaU 

A branch from aTisl. 

▲ sectional allotmeat of land. 
Canal irrigated. 

A dan or seetloii or corporaee bo^ of Aaieholdiii 
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Word. 



Tarala 

Tama 

Tinga 

Topah 

Trikha 

Hbha 

Ubbar 

Udhala 

XJme-ubah 

Vela or Vial 

Vesh or Wesh 

Wagai 

WahanorWahi 

WakA 

Wand 

Wandai 

War or War» 

Warboi 

Warkha 

Wingar 

Wnoh'ttboh 
Tim 

Ztya-tab 



Where or by whom 
used. 



P 

P 

H 

P 

H 

H 

P 

P 

*P 
P 
P 
H 

Isakhd 
P 

Genenl 
P 

BamiQpiropQr 
P 
General 

P 
Bannnohifl 



Heanlng. 



Literally ** bound together"; hence a bundle of mortgaged plots 
which must be redeemed together or not at all. 

▲ wooden aqueduct : any aqueduct : name of southern IsakheL 

Canal clearance work. 

A grain measure. 

Bitter saline : epithet of reh or iatlari land. 

The north. 

The east. 

The abduction of a girl or woman. See Tribal Code. 

Canal water granted for the spring crop only. It is also oaUed 
qfxtid, 

A canal : velgi the diminutiye. 

A tribal partition of land ; commnnal tennre of land in Marwat, 

A small hill torrent bed. 

A hill torrent. 

A oanal labourer. 

A share : a territorial blook : a dbak. 

A sharing of the crop : same as totei. 

A turn or timed share of canal water. 

DeseriptiTe of the best land dose to a Tillage. 

A small distributary from a large ohanneL 

Unpaid labour: the act of getting land eultiyated by a number of 
Tolunteer ploughmen, who, after the work is done^ leceiTS a 
feed and no more. 

The same as bartmi : is the opposite of tandttbah. 

The heart-shaped spade of the Bannnchis : is pronounced like aim 
inBngUsh. 

Any additional sums raised l^ a mortgagor on his mortgage 
land. 

I ' I II 
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